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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  WOELD. 


'  T\0  N'T,  Juliet ;  just  aee  wb»t  a  stroLe  you  have 
*^  forced  me  to  make  j  and  I  asked  you  to  draw 
at  the  other  table.' 

'  Ajid  I  told  yon  I  conld  n't  see  there.  What  does 
the  stroke  signify?  Mr.  Brownlow  never  scolda.' 

'But,  Juliet,  I  must  h&Te  it  right;  I  can't  bear  an 
uutidy  drawing.' 

'Then,  if  yon  please,  Annette,  it  is  time  you 
Bhonld  learn  to  bear  it.  There  is  Myra,  who  never 
finished  a  drawing  decently  in  her  life,  and  is  quite 
happy  without  it.' 

The  aasertioa  was  made  at  random,  at  least  if  it 
was  permitted  to  judge  from  Myra'a  countenance. 
She  was  at  that  moment  seated  before  a  writing- 
desk,  one  hand  supporting  her  head,  the  other  play- 
ing idly  with  a  pen,  whilst  her  face  was  so  expreasive 
of  anything  but  happiness,  that  even  Annette  foi^ot 
her  annoyance  at  the  false  stroke,  and  joined  in 
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Jnliet's  laugh  at  her  sister's  despaJring  attitude,  as 
she  pored  over  her  German  exercise. 

'  I  do  n't  see  why  you  are  to  laugh,'  exclaimed 
Myra,  and  she  turned  round  petnlantly ;  'you  have 
neither  of  you  begun  Grerman  yet ;  when  you  have, 
see  if  you  won't  feel  just  the  same.' 

'  It  ia  not  feeling,  but  looking,'  said  Juliet.  '  If  I 
were  going  to  be  hung,  I  wouldn't  look  ao  crest- 
fallen,' 

'  Wait  till  you  are  tried,'  was  the  retort,  as  Myra 
gave  a  push  to  her  writing-deak,  which  nearly  npeet 
the  ink. 

Juliet  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  Grerman  exercise* 
book.  Annette  carefully  removed  her  drawing  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room. 

'  Good-bye  to  my  chance  of  a  mark  to-day,'  ex- 
claimed Juliet ;  '  there  is  a  blot  on  the  left  ear  of 
the  left  hand  figure,  in  the  left  baud  comer.  Look, 
Myra!'  She  held  up  the  drawing  good-humouredly, 
but  Myra  waa  not  to  be  soothed. 

'It  would  not  have  happened  if  you  had  not 
laughed  at  me,'  she  aaid ;  '  but  you  and  Annette  are 
always  making  fun  of  me^aud  ftom  younger  sisters 
I  won't  bear  it.  Everyone  makes  fun  of  me,'  she 
added  iu  a  lower  tone. 

'Only  when  your  collar  is  awry,'  aaid  Juliet,  pro- 
vokingly, 

'  Or  when  your  cuffs  do  n't  match,'  added  Annette, 
;from  the  distant  corner  where  she  bad  settled  her- 
self. 

Myra  glanced  at  herself  in  the  glaas  over  the 
mantelpiece  ;    then,    without  vouchsafing  a   reply, 
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vrent  and  stood  before  it,  and  tried  to  put  her  coUar 
Btraight. 

'  Tou  had  better  let  me  do  that  for  you,  Myra,' 
said  a  voice  which  had  not  been  heard  before. 

A  very  pretty  girl,  tall,  and  dressed  in  good  taste 
but  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  stood  in  the  door- 
way. There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  contrast 
to  Myra.  Her  smile  was  so  sunny — her  voice  bo 
cheerful — her  movements  so  graceful — even  Myra'a 
ill-humour  was  mollified  by  her  soothing  tone  and 
manner.  '  Mamma  wants  you  in  the  drawing-room, 
BO  you  must  let  me  put  you  to  rights,'  she  added,  as 
Myra  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  resist  an^  interference 
with  her  toiUtte. 

'  I  can't  go  ;  I  have  not  finished  my  exercise,  and 
Herr  Werther  will  be  here  at  three,'  exclwmedMyra, 
the  cloud  retumiog  again  to  her  face.  '  Who  is  in 
the  drawing-room  ?' 

'  The  Yemeys ;  at  least  Mrs.  Yemey  and  a  niece. 
Mrs.  Yerney  wants  the  niece  to  walk  with  you,  only 
she  is  too  shy  to  come  into  the  school-room  with  so 
many  strangers;  and  you  are  just  her  age,  so  yoa 
are  to  go  and  make  acquaintance.' 

'  It  is  very  unkind  in  you,  Rosamond,  not  to 
bring  her  in  here  yourself ;  yon  know  I  can't  bear 
going  into  the  drawing-room ;  and  Mrs. Yemey  always 
looks  me  over  from  bead  to  foot,  and  talks  to  mamma 
about  me  as  if  I  was  a  doll.' 

Bosamond  only  replied  by  gently  forcing  her  sister 
into  a  chair,  arranging  the  collar,  smoothing  the 
mfSed  hair,  taking  off  the  unmatched  cuffs,  and  send- 
ing Juliet  for  another  pair. 
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Mjra  Babmitted,  but  neither  cheerfully  nor  grate- 
fully. There  was  an  expression  in  her  face  which,  if 
the  cauae  had  been  more  important,  might  have  called 
for  Bympathy.  It  was  not  annoyance,  nor,  at  that 
moment,  temper.  It  was  a  look  of  inward  tronble — 
resUesaness ;  in  an  older  person  it  might  have  por- 
tended a  settled  despondency  ;  and  it  did  not  leave 
her  even  when  Rosamond  pronounced  that  she  was  all 
ligbt  now,  and  Juliet  came  forward  and  declared 
that  she  looked  quite  a  different  person — almost 
pretty.  The  only  change  then  was  in  her  manner. 
It  had  been  natural  before — it  was  constrained  now ; 
and  as  she  left  the  room,  Juliet's  comment  to  Annette 
was — '  I  think  it  is  worse  when  she  is  on  her  beat 
behaviour,  because  then  she  is  affected.' 

Myra  waa  correct  in  her  account  of  Mra.  Verney. 
She  did  look  at  her  from  head  to  foot  as  she  entered. 
'Myra  ia  much  grown,  I  think,'  was  her  remark 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  '  and  she  really  is  more 
like  Rosamond  than  I  ever  thought  she  would  be.' 

The  voice  wire  so  gentle  and  refined,  It  was  won- 
derful what  made  the  speech  so  oDpleaslng.  Perhaps 
it  waa  the  sharp  criticiaiog  glance  which  accompanied 
the  words. 

'  Myra  does  very  well  when  she  chooses  to  take 
pains  with  herself,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  langaidly. 
— '  My  dear,  do  n't  di-ag  that  chair  so  awkwardly. — 
Madame  Dupont  was  in  despair  about  her  for  some 
time,  but  I  think  I  see  some  improvement.  Place 
your  chur  by  that  young  lady,  Myra,  and  make  ac- 
quaintance with  her  ;  she  is  Mrs.  Yerney's  niece.' 

Myra  moved  her  chair.     The  two  girU  looked  at 
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^^^^2sh  other  but  nefflier  ottered  a  word,  beyond  the 
^-■«r9t  necesaarj  (;:.eBtioa. 

'Myra  has  sacfa  a  very  awkward  way  with 
Btrangers,'  observed  Mrs.  Cameron,  in  an  under  tone. 
'  Bo&amond,  do  try  and  help  her.' 

'  Bosamond  b  so  sweet  and  kind ;  she  makes 
everything  go  smoothly,'  said  Mrs.  Yemey.  And  cer- 
tainly it  did  seem  as  if  Rosamond  poasessed  some 
'  magical  influence,  for  she  had  no  sooner  made  a 
commonplace  remark,  than  the  spell  was  broken. 
Catharine  Temey,  who  had  just  come  from  a  London 
Ecliool,  began  to  ponr  out  anecdotes — very  amasing, 
if  not  always  in  good  taste ;  and  Myra  listened,  and 
asked  qnestions,  and  ventured  at  length  to  propose 
an  adjournment  to  the  school-room. 

*  Do  n't  drag  one  foot  behind  the  other,'  said  Mrs. 
Cameron,  as  Myra  walked  across  the  room;  and  be- 
fore the  door  was  closed,  she  added,  '  it  is  so  odd 
that  she  should  be  awkward  and  affected  too.' 

Then,  Mrs.  Cameron  was  not  fond  of  Myra,  and 
treated  her  unkindly  ?  Not  at  all.  Mrs.  Cameron 
only  gave  ntterance  to  her  thoughts,  without  consi- 
dering their  possible  effect.  And  she  said  what  was 
qnite  true.  Myra  was  affected  at  times,  under  certain 
circumstances.  Shewasunqaestionablyawkward.and 
hod,  moreover,  a  very  unpleasant  temper — extremely 
irritable,  and  very  often  passionate.  No  mother, 
anxious  as  Mrs.  Cameron  was  for  her  child's  good, 
and  perhaps  it  should  be  added  for  the  world's  ap- 
probation,  could  help  being  fretted  by  her.  But 
there  was  another,  a  very  special  cause  for  vexa- 
tion in  this  instance.    Myra  was  such  a  contrast  to 
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Eosamond,  and  Bosamond  was  ZSte,  Cameron's  etep- 
daughter.  It  'was  scarcely  in  bnii^'Ln  nature  to  aee 
the  grace  and  sweetness  of  manner  which  marked 
tbe  one,  without  feeling  mortified  at  the  deficiencies 
of  the  other.  To  do  Mrs.  Cameron  justice,-  she 
never  showed  her  annoyance  ill-natnredly.  She 
had  adopted  Rosamond  and  her  two  brothers  as 
her  own  children,  when  Rosamond  was  six  years 
old,  and  had  always  treated  them  with  affectionate 
consideration.  The  claims  of  her  own  children  had 
never  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  theirs.  And 
she  had  been  in  one  respect  well  repaid.  The  firat 
family — as  her  step-children  were  often  called — were 
remarkably  good-tempered  and  manageable.  The 
boys,  indeed,  had  early  passed  beyond  her  control; 
they  had  been  sent  to  a  public  school,  and  now 
Godfrey,  having  gone  through  college,  was  studying 
for  the  bar,  and  Edmund  was  preparing  to  enter  the 
army.  Nothing  in  their  career  had  ever  caused  her 
any  uneasiness.  Mr.  Cameron  might  have  had  bia 
anxieties  about  them,  hut  they  were  not  shared  with 
her  ;  and  Mrs.  Cameron  was  not  a  person  to  go  out 
of  her  way  to  seek  for  trouble.  "What  came  before 
her  she  accepted ;  but  she  had  married  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  worries  of  a  large  household,  con- 
flicting bills,  and  a  small  income  ;  and  when  she 
found  herself  in  affluence,  and  free  from  the  tyranny 
of  a  domestic  democracy,  her  natnraUy  indolent  mind 
at  once  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  ber  position, 
and  all  thought  of  duty  being  concentrated  ia  the 
one  idea  of  obedience  to  her  husband,  she  suffered 
everything  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  expressed  wishes 
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to  pasB  UQQoticed.  What  might  have  been  her  course 
if  Boaamond  had  been  of  a  different  disposition,  it  is 
needless  to  enquire.  Resistance  at  an  earlj  period 
of  her  married  life  might  have  roased  her  energy. 
Bat  Rosamond's  sweet  temper  was  a  marrel.  She 
accepted  her  step-mother  from  the  first  with  a  kiss, 
and  a  smile,  and  a  promise  to  be  very  good,  and  the 
promise  was  carefully  kept. 

Servants,  governesses,  masters,  all  bore  the  same 
testimony.  Miss  Cameron  really  gave  no  trouble. 
She  was  very  willing  to  learn,  equally  wiUing  to 
play.  Nothing  seemed  a  grievance  or  a  difficulty  to 
her.  That  she  formed  no  very  strong  attachments, 
vnd,  though  always  welcomed  by  her  young  compa- 
nions, was  never  deeply  regretted  by  them  in  absence, 
might  be  partly  the  result  of  her  reserve,  partly  of 
an  unacknowledged  feeling  of  envy  at  her  superiority. 
For  wherever  Rosamond  appeared  competition  ceased. 
Others  might  be  second,  but  she  was  always  first.  A 
sweet  voice,  a  good  touch,  and  a  perfectly  correct  ear, 
made  her  an  excellent  musician.  If  her  drawings 
did  not  show  any  original  genius,  they  were  always 
artistic  and  carefully  executed;  and  for  information, 
Rosamond  gained,  apparently  without  reading,  a 
knowledge  which  others,  after  months  of  toil,  were 
never  able  to  make  their  own. 

Poor  Mrs.  Cameroi)  I  It  was  all  very  pleasant  at 
first,  when  Rosamond  was  the  one  child  in  the  school- 
room, and  the  little  ones  in  the  nursery  were  only 
brought  down  to  be  exhibited  for  a  few  moments  to 
some  particular  baby-fancier,  and  sent  away  at  the 
earliest  intimation  of  a  cry ;  but  it  was  very  diSerent 
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when  they  were  all  to  be  displayed  as  one  family. 
The  difference  between  BoBamond  and  her  aiBters  was 
then  evident  to  everyone— Hr.  Cameron  included. 
Jnliet  and  Annette  indeed  were  passable ;  they  had 
not  Bosamond's  grace  and  beaaty,  but  they  might 
grow  into  something;  presentable,  and  at  any  rate 
there  was  nothing  in  them  that  could  be  remarkably 
the  reveree  ;  bnt  that  unhappy  Myra  I  'My  dear,  if 
she  can't  look  good-tempered  she  must  stay  in  the 
nursery,'  was  the  short  and  steru  dictam  issued  by 
Mr.  Cameron  to  bU  wife,  when  the  child  waa  aboat 
seven  years  old  ;  and  his  words  being  taken  literally, 
Myra  was  constantly  irritated  with  injunctions  to 
look  bright  and  pleasant  when  she  went  down  to 
dessert^  till  she  lost  all  control  of  her  temper,  and  in 
consequence  was  pronounced  the  naughtiest  little  girl 
in  England,  and  left  upstairs  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

The  governesses,  and  they  were  many  (for  Mrs. 
Cameron,  mnch  as  she  disliked  exartioB,  could  never 
be  satisfied  without  trying  a  new  plan  upon  Myra 
every  two  years),  gave  rather  a  different  testimony. 
Myra,  indeed,  was  very  fretful  and  passionate^  but 
then  she  would  work.  Whether  it  was  obstinacy  or 
industry  no  one  ventured  to  decide,  but  certainly 
whatever  she  took  in  hand  she  finished  ; — untidily, 
perhaps,  and  not  in  a  way  which  showed  any  great 
talent,  but  in  a  fashion  of  her  ovra,  which,  after  all, 
was  better  than  not  at  all.  And  Myra  would  read 
too,  which  was  what  Rosamond  never  did.  Give 
her  a  book,  and  she  was  happy  ;  and  in  this  taste 
was  found  the  peace  of  the  school-room.    Crouched 
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in  a  low  chair,  in  an  ungainly  attitude,  with  her 
feet  on  the  fender,  Myra  could  sit  for  hours  absorbed 
in  some  tale — which,  probably,  she  had  read  half  a 
dozen  times  before — and  Juliet  and  Annette  were 
then  allowed  to  pursue  their  own  occupations  undia- 
.  turbed.  But  the  moment  the  reading  was  orer — the 
moment  there  was  anything  to  be  done  jointly,  and 
in  conseqaence  any  difference  of  opinion,  or  question 
of  conflicting  rights— Myra  started  up,  full  of  com- 
plaints, eager  to  assert  herself,  and  ready  to  do  battle 
with  the  first  who  opposed  her. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  disposition  was  expressed 
in  the  face.  Myra  had  only  a  very  moderate  share 
of  beauty  by  nature,  and  certainly  at  sixteen  it  had 
not  been  increased  by  the  softening  influences  of 
education. 

'  My  step-daughter  and  my  own  daughter — if  they 
could  only  be  reversed  I '  was  Mrs.  Cameron's  unex- 
pressed thought,  as  Rosamond,  after  accompanying 
Myra  and  Catharine  Verney  to  the  school-room,  re- 
turned to  wish  Mrs.  Verney.  good-bye,  and  prepare 
for  a  ride.  And  Mrs.  Verney's  after-comment — 
'How  sweet  and  charming  Bosamond  is  I' — by  no 
means  soothed  her  wounded  maternal  vanity. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

'  TIAITH  has  brought  the  tonic,  Doctor ;  do  n't  yoa 
■1-  think  you  bad  better  take  It  at  once  ?  And 
here  is  a  biscuit  all  read;.' 

The  speaker  was  an  elderly  lady  with  a  very  clear 
complexion,  and  rather  a  bright  colour,  quiet  bine 
eyes,  and  grey  hair  dreased  in  large  curia.  She  wore 
adark  puce-coloured  silk  dress,  by  no  means  ezpangive, 
and  rather  short ;  ao  short,  indeed,  as  to  exhibit  a 
pair  of  square-toed  shoes,  made  very  high  in  the  in- 
step, and,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  loud  footstep, 
very  heavy-soled.  Her  voice  was  rather  hard,  her 
utterance  rapid,  only  the  pure  accent  told  of  the 
refinement  of  good  society.  ' 

The  Doctor  was  an  old  gentleman  witli  strongly- 
marked  features,  which  in  youtb  might  hare  been 
called  handsome.  The  brown  wig,  pushed  rather  to 
one  side,  gave  them  an  incongruous  expression  now. 
It  cut  off  a  portion  of  his  forehead,  and  tended  to 
exaggerate  the  length  of  hie  nose — a  very  remarkable 
nose,  long,  rounded,  and  cogitative,  in  which  the  chief 
expression  of  the  face  was  concentrated.  Without 
it  the  mouth  might  have  been  almost  weakly  benevo- 
lent, whilst  the  eyes  were  decidedly  irascible. 

'A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  your  time,  Patty,'  was 
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*Vi8  reply  to  the  medicinal  offer  which  had  been  made 
nim.  The  grey  eyes,  twinkling  through  Bpectacles, 
were  still  kept  fixed  upon  the  folio  open  before  him, 
and  he  tDmed  a  p^e  with  one  hand,  whilst  motion- 
log  away  the  intrudere  with  the  other. 

'  I  am  going  out,  Doctor,  and  you  will  forget. 
Faith,  pour  out  the  medicine.' 

Faith,  a  diminntive  counterpart  of  her  mistress, 
having  attained  that  singular  family  resemblance 
which  is  often  to  be  remarked  in  servants  who  have 
lived  long  in  one  household,  came  forward  with  a 
tray,  a  bottle  of  brown  liquid,  a  wine  ^lass,  and  a 
plate  containing  one  small  biscuit. 

'It  will  do  you  good,  sir  t  you  have  been  much 
better  since  you  took  it  Has  n't  he  now,  Mrs.  Fatty  ' 

'  Of  course  he  has.  The  notion  of  those  pins'  heads 
doing  anyone  good  I  But  Miss  Medley  is  out  of  her 
mind,  poor  thing ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  hope  it  is 
not  wrong  to  say  so.  I  hope  not.  Now,  Doctor,  dear  I ' 

The  affectionate  epithet  did  its  work.  The  Doctor 
gave  a  slight  sigh  as  he  made  a  memorandum  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  which  lay  on  his  desk,  and  then  con- 
fronted bis  medical  advisers. 

<  It  is  n't  so  very  bad,  after  all,'  eud  Ffuth,  looking 
at  Mrs.  Patty; '  not  half  so  bad  as  the  black  doses  my 
grandmother  gave  me  when  I  was  a  chUd.' 

'  I  wish.  Faith,  your  grandmother  was  here  to  give 
you  this,  then,'  said  the  Doctor.  'Patty,  what  have 
you  done  with  my  globules  ? ' 

'  Looked  them  up.  Doctor.  They  are  a  temptation 
to  you.  Do  n't  think  about  them  now.'  She  put  the 
glass  into  his  hand. 
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'  Only  one  biBcuit ! '  excltumed  the  Doctor.  There 
was  an  evident  hesitation  for  k  moment ;  then  the 
nauseous  mixture  was  swallowed,  and  the  empty  glass 
laid  upon  the  tray,  with  a  look  which  Faith  seemed 
instantly  to  understand,  and  answered  by  conveying 
the  obnoxious  objects  as  quickly  as  possible  from  his 
sight,  whilst  Mrs.  Fatty  handed  him  the  solitary 
biscuit,  saying,  as  she  saw  him  glance  at  the  emp^ 
plat«,  'Two  would  spoil  your  appetite.' 

'Patty,  I  shall  keep  the  globules  myself,'  was  the 
Doctor's  rejoinder;  'mind  yon  let  me  have  them.' 

'We  will  see.  Doctor,  dear  ;  don't  think  anything 
more  about  it ;  there  is  some  nice  porridge  for  dinner. 
Shall  you  want  anything  more  before  I  go  out?' 

'  ]!4^othIng,'  was  the  irritable  reply,  bnt  the  very 
next  moment  the  old  man  looked  up  and  repeated 
gently,  'Nothing,  thank  you,  Fatty;  only,  if  you  meet 
Mr.  Baines,  tell  htm  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him.' 

'Mr.  Baines  dines  with  the  Camerons  to-day,  so  I 
hear,'  said  Mrs.  Patty;  'I  don't  see  clearly  what 
makes  htm  like  to  go  there  so  often.' 

'He  is  dull,  and  there  are  young  people  there,' 
replied  the  Doctor,  abstractedly;  and  he  tnmed  to 
resume  his  studies  with  an  eagerness  which  seemed 
to  show  that  he  trusted  to  St.  Augustine  to  help  him 
to  forget  the  nauseous  flavour  that  still  lingered  in 
his  mouth. 

Mrs.  Patty  stood  for  a  moment  in  thought,  and 
then  trotted  rather  than  walked  out  of  the  room, 
muttering  to  herself,  'I  dare  say  she  is  reiy  good; 
I  ought  not  to  say  a  word ;  no,  I  ought  not ;  and 
perii^s  he  never  thinks  about  her,  only  it  might  be 
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better  for  him  not  to  be  alvajs  laughing  and  talking 
■with  her.'  ■ 

Mrs.  Fatt7  Eingsbniy  followed  Faith  into  the 
kitchen,  i  pleasant-looking  room,  bright  with  well- 
kept  pewter  covers,  and  a  dinner-set  of  real  china  of 
the  old-fashioned  willow  pattern.  The  lattice  win- 
dows were  open  upon  &  back  conrt,  kept  in  perfect 
order,  and  made  really  pretty  by  a  few  pet  plants. 
An  arm-chair  stood  by  the  window,  and  Mrs.  Patty 
seated  herself  in  it,  and  summoned  Betsey,  the  cook, 
to  a  consultation  with  herself  and  Faith. 

'  Tonr  master  won't  take  kindly  to  the  porridge 
much  longer,  Betsey;  you  must  think  of  something 
else  for  him.' 

'  He  has  had  it  but  three  days,  ma'am,  and  my 
father  took  it  for  a  fortnight.' 

*Dr.  Kingsbury  is  of  a  different  constitution  to 
your  father,'  observed  Mrs.  Patty,  with  a  slight  tone 
of  offended  dignity.  '  Mr.  Harrison  says  his  case 
is  peculiar.  You  know,  Faith,  he  objects  to  gruel 
also.' 

'Quite,  ma'am,'  replied  Faith,  shaking  her  head. 
'He  objects  to  everything  now,  escept  the  pins' 
heads.  To  think  of  Miss  Medley's  deluding  him  sol 
But  he  11  give  in,  ma'am ;  do  n't  take  on  so,  pray 
now  do  n't.  He  took  down  the  draught  quite  good, 
like  a  baby,  Betsey;  he  did  indeed.' 

'  He  did  indeed,'  repeated  Mrs.  Patty ;  '  but, 
Betsey,  I  think  I  should  have  a  mutton-cbop  ready, 
in  case  the  porridge  does  not  suit.  They  are  very 
good — are  men — very  good  indeed  ;  you  know, 
Betsey,  we  ought  to  look  np  to  them,  and  we  do ;  but 
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they  like  their  own  way  in  eatiog  and  drinking,  and 
very  natural.' 

'Yon  mustn't  let  master  be  asked  ont  yet,  Mrs. 
Patty;  if  you'll  forgive  my  boldness  for  saying  so,' 
said  Betsey.  'There's  been  Colonel  Verney's  man 
down,  since  breakfast,  and  he  says  they  are  likely 
to  have  a  gay  time  there  before  long,  for  the  Colonel'a 
nephew  is  expected  back  from  India,  and  there  will 
be  dinner-parties  for  him.' 

'Tour  master  requires  no  check  but  a  sense  of 
duty,'  was  Mrs.  Fattj's  reply;  whilst  Faith  added 
quickly : 

'  One  would  think,  Betsey,  that  master  ate  and 
drank  like  a  tiger ;  but  he  has  no  more  appetite  than 
a  chick  just  ont  of  its  shell.' 

'May  be,'  replied  Betsey;  'but  if 'twas  a  saint,  I 
wouldn't  put  him  down  to  gruel  at  one  end  and 
turtle  soup  at  the  other.  Those  grand  dinners  at 
the  Colonel's  are  a  perfect  sight.  How  do  you  wish 
the  mutton-chop  dressed,  Mrs.  Patty? ' 

'  Quite  plain,  Betsey ;  it  can't  be  too  plain. 
Did  the  butler  say  when  Mr,  Charles  Vemey  was 
expected  ? ' 

'  The  day  after  to-morrow,  ma'am ;  and  Conyera,  at 
Mrs.  Cameron's,  says  that  her  mistress  and  Miss 
Rosamond  are  asked  there  for  next  week.  She  does 
not  quite  know  what  day.' 

*  Miss  Myra  must  he  getting  nearly  old  enough  to 
go  out  now,  surety,'  said  Faith.  'I  wonder  nobody 
ever  asks  her.' 

'  Such  a  wee  whimpering  child  as  that] '  exclaimed 
Betsey ;  '  why,  if  anything  went  wrong  she  would 
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burst  out  atorming  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  I 
never  did  see  anyone  so  queer,  for  her  sge— no, 
never.' 

'  Yet  there 's  Bomething  good  about  her  too,'  said 
Faith.  '  There  U  not  one  of  the  young  ladies  as 
pays  master  half  the  respect  Misa  Myra  doea.' 

Mrs.  Fatty  had  been  sitting  with  rather  an  absent 
air  during  this  short  colloquy  between  her  servants, 
but  tbe  last  sentence  caught  her  attention.  Perhaps 
the  discussion  struck  her  aa  somewhat  unfitting,  for 
she  rose  np  and  said  gravely,  *  Mutton-chop,  then — 
quite  plain — at  four  o'clock.' 

A  burst  of  laughter  waa  heard  at  the  open  win- 

'  Faith,  is  that  you? — do  come  here,  pleaae  do. 
Faith.'  The  voice  waa  Juliet  Cameron's  ;  her  round 
merry  face  appeared  at  the  lattice ;  she  evidently 
did  not  see  Mrs.  Fatty.  'Myra  has  slipped  down 
the  bank  into  the  pond ;  she  is  not  hurt,  she  is  only 
wet,  and  a  little  frightened  ;  and  she  wants  to  know 
if  Betsey  will  let  her  come  and  dry  herself  at  the 
kitchen  flre.' 

'  Myra  can  come  into  tbe  parlour,  my  dear,'  said 
Mrs.  Patty,  advancing. 

'Oh,  Mrs.  Fatty,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't 
know  you  were  here,  Myra  told  me  not  to  go  to  the 
front-door,  because  of  the  Doctor's  being  unwell; 
and  she  said  it  would  be  making  a  fuss.  There  ia 
nothing  the  matter.  Catharine  Yemey  is  there — i 
that  is  Mrs.  Vemey's  niece,  yon  know  ;  and  she  and 
Myra  were  talking,  and  not  looking  where  they 
went^  and  Myra  fell  and  rolled  over,  that  was  all. 
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It  was  BO  very  odd  to  see  her  j  ehe  went  down  the 
bank  like  a  ba\\ :  yon  can't  tliink  how  droll  it  wu.' 

'  Young  ladies  should  learn  to  walk  Btraight,'  ob- 
served F^th,  before  Mrs,  Patty  could  reply.  'Is 
Miss  Myra  very  wetF' 

'Faitli,  if  you  please  to  fetch  my  garden-bonnet, 
I  shall  go  and  see  about  it,'  said  Mrs.  Patty.  '  It 
may  be  better  that  Myra  should  go  home.' 

'Myra  won't  do  that  till  she  is  dry,  if  she  should 
have  to  stay  In  the  snu  all  the  afternoon,'  said  Juliet, 
her  laughter  breaking  forth  again.  '  Mamma  would 
scold  her.  Ton  know,  Mrs.  Patty,  she  always  sa;^ 
Myra  is  no  better  than  a  child  of  five  years  old  ;  and 
she  did  roll  over  just  like  one.' 

Faith  brought  the  bonnet,  a  very  remarkable  one — 
a  deep  curtain  behind,  a  kind  of  pent-house  before 
— at  the  far  end  of  which  Mrs.  Patty's  face  appeared 
somewhat  like  the  sun  in  a  mist, 

'  We  will  go  and  see,  my  dear,'  was  her  reply  to 
Juliet's  remark.  '  Betsey,  remeoiber  the  mutton- 
chop;  and,  Faith,  if  I  am  not  back  to  take  the 
Clothing  Clab  pence,  when  the  women  come  at  two 
o'clock,  you  must  begin.' 

'  So  like  her,  that  is — ^looking  after  things  so  long 
beforehand,'  observed  Betsey  to  Faith,  as  Mrs.  Patty 
joined  Juliet  in  the  court ; '  why,  she  may  walk  to 
Maraton  and  back  before  two  o'clock  comes,' 

'  It  is  because  she  would  n't  run  the  chance  of 
neglecting,'  was  Futh's  reply. 

Mrs.  Patty  did  not  encourage  Juliet's  communica- 
tiveness. She  walked  on  at  a  steady  quick  pace,  to 
which  Juliet  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  accom- 
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modate  heraelf.  The  Rectory  stood  on  a  risiog 
groundi  ■with  a  smooth  piece  of  eloping  lawn  in 
front  At  the  foot  of  the  lawn  was  a  little  wooded 
dell  crossed  hj  a  rustic  bridge,  and  rising  from  the 
other  side  of  the  dell  were  the  gardens  and  fields 
attached  to  Yare  Hall,  a  moderate-sized,  square,  red- 
brick Elizabethan  house,  with  stone  mnllions  and 
facings  to  the  windows,  and  a  thick  shrubbery  round 
it.  Mrs.  Patty  crossed  the  lawn  and  the  bridge,  and 
then  turned  into  a  gravel  path  which  skirted  the  delL 
Presently  she  paused. 

'The  large  pond,  I  suppose,  my  dear  ?' 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Patty  j  they  were  walking  along  the 
terrace  at  the  top.' 

'  Very  good.  Bun  on,  my  dear,  and  tell  them  I  am 
coming.' 

'  But,  Mrs.  Patty,  Myra  never  thought  of  troubling 
you ;  she  will  be  ao  vexed.' 

'  Bun  on,  my  dear ;  you  can  go  quicker  thtui  I 
can.'  And  Mrs.  Patty  nodded  her  head  good-naturedly, 
but  moved  for  Juliet  to  pass  her  in  a  way  which 
showed  that  she  had  no  intention  of  having  her  will 
disputed.  Juliet  was  out  of  sight  almost  immedi- 
ately. Mrs.  Patty  followed  at  the  same  pace  as  before 
— not  at  all  hurried,  only  determined.  Three  minutes 
more  brought  her  in  eight  of  the  pond.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  pretty  piece  of  water  ;  the  banks  were  clothed 
with  birch  and  elms.  To  the  right  was  an  extensive 
'  wood;  to  the  left,  the  village  and  the  church.  The 
three  girls  were  grouped  picturesquely  upon  the 
tnrf ;  and  the  glancing  sunlight  which  full  upon  them 
made  the  whole  a  picture  for  an  artist.     Sut  Mrs. 
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Fatly  was  not  artistic  ;  ehe  walked  etraigbt  np  to 
Myra,  placing  her  foot  fearlessly  as  she  went  upon 
bramble  and  atinging  nettle,  and  said  : 

'  My  dear,  home  is  best  for  you  ;  yoa  will  go  back 
to  tbe  Hall  with  me.' 

Myra  started  up,  exhibiting,  as  she  rose,  a  dresa 
covered  with  mud,  and  still  dripping  with  water. 

'  Ohl  no,  Mrs.  Fatty  ;  no,  indeed  I  can't.  Flease, 
you  must  let  me  come  to  the  Rect»ry.  But  it  was  so 
ill-natured  of  Juliet.  I  told  her  not  to  make  a  fuss. 
1  begged  her  to  go  to  the  back-door.  I  can't  go 
home.     It  is  impossible.' 

Myra's  face,  usually  pale  and  woe-begone,  became 
crimson  with  excitement.  Juliet  looked  at  Catharine 
Vemey,  and  laughed.  Catharine  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  cast  up  her  eyes  ;  and  Myra  caugbt 
the  expression  of  surprise,  and  was  upon  the  point  of 
storming  again,  when  Mrs.  Fatty  quietly  drew  her 
arm  within  hers,  and  said ; 

'  We  will  come,  my  dear.  Ton  two  girls,  go  to 
tbe  Rectory,  and  tell  Faith  not  to  trouble  herself,  for 
Myra  is  going  home  to  change  her  clothes.' 

'  Wo  must  go,  I  suppose,'  whispered  Catharine  to 
Juliet. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but  poor  Myra  is  in  for  a 
scolding.' 

'Never  mind  the  scolding,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs. 
Fatty,  overhearing  them.  <  Run  off  as  fast  as  you 
catr,  and  then  come  up  to  the  Hall  ;  and  Juliet,  you 
may  tell  Faith  I  shall  certainly  try  and  be  back  in 
time  for  the  Clothing  Clnb.' 
Myra  walked  by  Mrs.  Fatty's  side  silently.    It 
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vonld  hare  beea  difficult  to  say  whether  she  was 
most  cowed,  frightened,  or  ashamed.  For  a  girl  of 
her  age  it  certainly  wag  rather  humiliating  to  he 
taken  home  with  a  wet  dress,  after  haviog  tumbled 
into  a  pond.  As  they  drew  near  the  house  she 
sidled  a  little  away  from  Mrs.  Patty,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  making  her  way  into  the  bouse 
by  a  back  entrance,  while  she  said  apologetically, 
'  There  may  be  company  in  the  drawing-room.  I 
know  there  is  some  one.  Mrs.  Vemey  is  there. 
Mamma  would  rather  not  see  me.' 

'Your  mamma  had  better  eee  you,  my  dear;  then 
she  will  know  what  to  do  for  you.  Ton  are  wet 
through,  and  I  should  make  you  go  to  bed.' 

'What!  in  the  middle  of  the  day?  For  punish* 
ment — like  a  baby?  Mrs.  Patty,  I  won't;  I  never 
heard  anything—' 

Mrs.  Patty  gently  tapped  her  on  the  arm.  'A  warm 
bed,  and  a  little  hot  wine  and  water,  will  keep  you 
from  taking  cold,  my  dear.  I  always  send  the  Doctor 
to  bed  when  I  think  he  ie  likely  to  take  cold,  and  he 
says  he  quite  enjoys  it;  only  he  can't  go  on  with  St 
Augustine's  Commentary.  So  now  we  will  just  rap 
at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  tell  your  mamma  all 
about  it.' 

'There  ts  Annette  in  the  drawing-room;  I  can't 
go  in,  Mrs.  Patty,  indeed  I  can't.'  Myra  slunk 
away,  and  nearly  burst  into  tears. 

'Well,  then,  I  will,  my  dear ;  wait  here  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  dare  say  your  mamma  wilt  come  out  to 
you.' 
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As  the  drawing-room  door  was  opened  hj  Mra. 
Patty,  Myra  stole  to  one  side  so  as  not  to  be  eeen ; 
and  the  moment  it  -wne  closed  again,  she  msbed  ap 
the  Btairs,  and  bolted  herself  into  her  own  nHHa. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FAITH  and  Mrs.  Patty  were  Bingularly  alike  in 
outward  form,  but  there  were  great  divergencea 
in  their  minds,  greater  than  Faith  woald  hftTs  been 
willing  to  allow.  Faith  knew  nothing  of  such  pro- 
found  reverence  aa  Mra.  Patty  felt  for  the  Doctor; 
perhapa  for  that  reason  she  required  more  sympathy 
from  other  persons.  She  liked  a  little  gossip,  and  was 
not  fastidious  as  to  the  t^aarter  from  whence  it  came. 
Great  as  was  her  virtuous  horror  of  hantceopathic 
globules,  she  did  not  deem  it  at  all  necessary  to  shrink 
from  communication  with  the  one  inhabitant  of  Yare 
who  had  been  guilty  of  introducing  them  into  the 
village;  and  even  the  startling  fact  that  her  master 
had  been  cajoled  into  the  use  of  them  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  dread  any  similar  influence  upon 
herself.  Strong  in  her  own  convictions,  she  often 
made  an  excuse,  when  sent  oa  an  errand  into  the 
village,  to  pay  a  few  moments'  visit  to  Miss  Medley, 
juHt  for  the  pleasure  of  triumphing  over  her,  by 
informing  her  how  'Mrs.  Patty  had  persuaded  the 
Doctor  to  try  a  tonic,  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  even, 
sometimes,  a  little  brandy,  which  had  done  him  a 
world  of  good ;  and  how  he  hod  had  quite  a  sweet 
nap  afterwards  in  his  arm-chair,  and  woke  np  as 
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fresh  as  a  bird,  and  do  pain.'  The  triumph  was 
increased  hj  the  fact  that  Mies  Medley's  father  had 
been  a  physician — by  some  called  a  qnack,  because 
be  had  late  in  life  adopted  the  new  system  of  medi* 
cine;  anyhow,  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  Faith,  never 
forgetting  that  Mias  Medley  was  born  a  lady,  was  all 
the  more  happy  ia  her  self-gratulation,  when  she 
could,  as  she  thought,  prove,  to  the  confounding  of 
aU  gainsayers,  that  port  wine,  or  water  grael,  as  the 
case  might  be,  would  be  found  to  be  worth  all  the 
whimsies  which  clever  gentlemen  or  clever  ladies  bad 
ever  invented  or  encouraged. 

'  You  don't  happen  to  be  wanting  anything  I  can 
get  for  you  at  the  grocer's,  ma'am  ?'  was  her  enquiry, 
as  she  knocked  at,  and  then  immediately  opened,  the 
door  of  Miss  Medley's  little  parlour.  'I  have  been 
at  the  Hall,  on  a  message  from  Mrs.  Patty,  and  now  I 
am  just  going  on  a  step  farther  down  the  village.' 

'I  don't  want  anything  that  I  know  of,  Faith, 
thank  you;  but  don't  stand  in  the  draught  of  the 
passage.' 

Faith  willingly  obeyed,  though  draught  there  was 
none  from  the  passage,  for  a  very  good  reason,  that 
no  passage  existed.  The  little  steep  staircase  went 
up  directly  from  the  Btreet-door.  The  landlady,  Mrs. 
Haynes,  had  the  parlour  to  the  right;  Miss  Medley 
herself  the  parlour  to  the  left,  with  the  bedroom 
above.  It  was  a  comfortable  little  lodging  upon  the 
whole,  and  tolerably  well  famished.  There  was  a 
dark  puce-colonr  leathern  arm-chair,  a  sofa  with  a 
chintz  covering,  a  chiffionier  and  some  bookshelves, 
R  mahogany  slab  and  a  little  writing-table;  not  to 
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mention  a  rosewood  cabinet  piano,  wbicli  Miss 
Medley's  friends  voted  a  great  encumbrance,  but 
which  Miss  Medley  herself  looked  upon  as  the  one 
only  important  piece  of  furniture  in  her  possession, 
since  on  it  she  diligently  played  chanta  and  psalm 
tunes  on  Sunday  evening,  singing  at  the  same  time 
with  a  cracked,  though  originally  good  voice,  to  the 
great  edification  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Haynes,  who, 
besides  listening  and  approving,  were  not  unfre- 
quently  summoned  to  join. 

'  Anything  the  matter  at  the  Hall,  Faith  ?*  asked 
Miss  Medley.  She  was  a  brisk  little  woman,  and 
her  bright  black  eyes  twinkled  and  glittered  inces- 
eantly.  They  made  her  look  quite  young  at  a  distance, 
especially  when  it  was  not  seen  that  her  brown  curls 
had  no  natural  and  necessary  connection  with  her 
head. 

'I  can't  say,  ma'am,  Iwouldn't  undertake  to  say, 
Mrs.  Fatty  recommended  that  Mr.  Harrison  should 
be  sent  for  ;  but  Mrs,  Cameron — I  do  n't  mean  any 
disrespect — but  she  ia  very  slow  ;  and  fever  is  some- 
times fearful  rapid.' 

'  Fever  !  infectious  ?  scarlet  ?  typhus  ?  gastric  ? ' 
Miss  Medley  stretched  out  her  hand  to  a  large  green 
book  which  always  lay  on  her  table. 

'  Dear  heart !  no,  ma'am.  How  can  one  say  ?  fevers 
are  like  babbies;  there's  no  knowing  them  apart 
when  they  are  bom.  And  who  can  tell  what  this 
will  turn  to  ?  or  it  might  not  tnrn  at  all.  But  any- 
how, they  have  some  common  sense  up  at  the  Hall, 
and  will  know  what  to  do.  I  said  so  to  Mrs.  Patty, 
and  great  comfort  it  was  to  her  to  think  of  it' 
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Common  sense  could  not  mean  globules !  Miae 
Medley  'was  quite  sure  of  that  fact ;  but  under  what 
nauseous  form  it  would  be  likely  to  exhibit  itself,  in 
the  emergency  bo  vaguely  hinted  at  bj  Faith,  she  did 
not  stop  to  enqaire.  '  Mrs.  Cameron  has  fever,  then 
— low  fever,  I  suppose  ?  It  is  going  about  a  good 
deal.' 

'  Mrs.  Cameron,  ma'am  '.  No,  surely.  I  did  n't 
speak  of  her,  did  I?  If  I  did,  I  ivas  wrong.  Mr. 
Cameron  must  be  home  by  this  time,  and  he  may 
know  better  what  to  do.  Miss  Myra  is  greatly  in 
fear  of  her  papa,  they  say;  and  well  she  may  be, 
for  his  one  word  goes  further  than  other  people's 
dozens.' 

'His  word,  and  his  wish,  and  his  wiU,  of  course  !' 
observed  Miss  Medley ;  and  her  thin  lips  cnaled 
satirically.  '.  When  was  there  ever  a  man  that  bad 
not  his  will  F     But  what  about  Miss  Myra  ?' 

'  Why,  that  she  is  likely  to  die  of  fever,  if  she 
does  not  get  better  soon,  ma'am,'  replied  Faith  ;  '  and 
it  is  her  own  doing  too  ;  a  wilful  young  lady  she 
was  always.' 

'  Aconite  !  aconite  ! '  mormui-ed  Miss  Medley. 
'  Three  globules  every  hour !  it  would  quite  save  her.' 
She  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  for  a  moment  she  seemed 
lost  in  some  sorrowful  meditation.  'But,  Faith,' 
and  she  looked  up  as  briskly  as  ever,  '  what  is  the 
-cause?' 

'A  child's  folly,  ma'am,'  replied  Faith,  'which 
never  would  hare  been  if  her  papa  had  been  at 
home.  She  tumbled  into  the  pond,  and  got  wet 
through,  and  when  she  went  home  locked  herself  up 
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in  ber  room,  and  wonld  not  let  uiyone  in ;  and  there 
they  stayed  outside,  begging  and  begging,  and  she 
inside,  in  her  tret  things,  for  nearly  an  honr.  So  of 
course  there  is  a  cold  and  fever;  that  is  all,  Miss 
Medley.  But  Mr.  Cameron  will  be  home  by>and-by, 
and  then  there  wiU  be  some  one  to  manage  her.' 

'I  don't  see  what  good  a  man  is  to  do  in  a  sick- 
room, nnless  he  ii  a  physician,'  observed  Miss  Medley. 
*As  a  race,  Faith,  men  are  noisy.' 

'Very  true,  ma'am.' 

'  And  impatient.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  bo,  ma'am.' 

'  You  need  not  suppose  it.  Faith,  it  is  a  fact ;  they 
are  awkward,  also.' 

'  Well  I  yes,  perhaps.'  Faith  thought  for  a  second, 
and  added,  '  Master  is  not.' 

'Noisy,  impatient,  awkward — and  selfish,  Faith  ; 
selfish — don't  think  of  denying  it !  they  are  selfish  ; 
and  what  good  can  they  do  in  illness  ? ' 

'  They  can  have  things  their  own  way,  ma'am, 
replied  Faith  bluntly  ;  *  and  I  take  it  that  is  what  ia 
wanted  in  all  households.  And  if  you  will  forgive 
me  for  saying  it,  yon  would  think  the  same  if  you 
had  heard  Mrs.  Fatty's  account  of  what  went  on  at 
tiie  Hall  this  afternoon.' 

'  If  Mrs.  Fatty  had  done  right,'  replied  Miss  Med- 
ley, '  she  would  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon 
herself,  and  not  have  waited  for  Mr.  Cameron.  It 
has  been  my  rule  through  life,  Faith.  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  accept  any  responsibility.  I  should  have 
given  aconite  direcUy,  and  Myra  Cameron's  life 
would  have  been  saved.' 
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'Please,  ma'am,  she  ia  not  dead  yet,'  obaerTed 
Faith. 

*  But  she  is  going  to  die — there  can  be  no  hope,' 
exclaimed  Misg  Medley,  impatiently.  '  I  am  half 
inclined But  Mr.  Cameron  is    not  a    man    to 

'  To  listen,  but  not  to  ansTrer,  ma'am,'  replied 
Faith  :  '  and  if  you  are  thinking  of  the  pins'  heads 
in  the  little  bottles,  you  might  as  well  talk  to  a  stone 
wall  aa  to  him  about  them.  I  heard  him  say  one 
day  myself,  -when  he  was  dining   at  the  Rectory, 

and  I    was   waiting   at   table,    that    it  was 1 

forget  the  word — but  it  was  something  very  un- 
pleasant.' 

'  Humbug  I  It  is  his  favourite  word.  Yon  need 
notbe  afraid  to  repeat  it,  Faitb.  I  know  Mr.  Cameron 
welL' 

'  If  yoa  do,  ma'am,  it  is  more  than  anyone  else 
does,'  answered  Faitb.  'An  oyster  in  his  shell  isn't 
more  close.' 

'I  know  him,  Faitb,  as  I  know  all  men.  Two  or 
three  general  principles  are  all  which  is  required  to 
enable  one  to  find  the  key  to  their  characters.  If 
one  does  not  fit,  another  will  But  you  cannot  un- 
derstand that.' 

'  I  do  n't  know  about  keys  and  principles,  ma'am. 
I  dare  say  they  might  be  useful,  if  one  had  to  live 
with  Mr.  Cameron  ;  but  master,  you  see,  is  different.' 

'Dr.  Kingsbury  is  a  remarkable — not  exception — 
be  has  the  faults  of  his  sex :  but,  upon  the  whole,  he 
is  enabled  to  rise  superior  to  them.  But  Dr.  Kings- 
bury is  being  spoilt;   and  Mrs.  Patty  will  live  to 
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repent  it.  However,  we  will  avoid  unpleasant 
anbjecta.     Miss  Mjra  Cameron,  you  say,  is  dying?' 

Faith  pretended  not  to  bear ;  she  was  searching  in 
the  corner  of  the  room  for  her  umbrella. 

*  Will  it  be  many  hours,  do  you  think  ?'  continued 
Miss  Medley,  adopting  die  sorrowful  and  sympathetic 
tone. 

Faith,  leaning  with  both  hands  upon  the  umbrella, 
confronted  Miss  Medley  with  open  eyes. 

'  Many  hours  or  few,  Faith  ? ' 

'  Just  as  many,  or  as  few,  as  is  willed  above, 
ma'am.  And  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  Miss  Myra  is  as 
yet  no  nearer  dying  than  you — nor  so  near,  if  I  may 
make  bold  to  say  it,'  she  added,  glancing  at  the 
green  hook  ;  '  and  bo,  if  you  please,  1  wish  yon  good 
evening.' 
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FAITH  was  not  quite  correct  in  her  assertion. 
iSyrtt  Cameron  was  nearer  dying  at  that  moment 
than  Miss  Medley — at  least,  according  to  human 
calculation.  An  hour  and  a  half  in  wet  clothes 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  give  her  cold  ; 
when  passion  and  excitement  were  added,  no  one 
could  be  surprised  that  she  was  seriously  ill.  Mjra 
had  locked  herself  into  her  room,  and  resisted  both 
commands  and  entreaties  to  open  her  door.  If  Mrs. 
Fatty  had  been  there,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  beea 
more  easily  persuaded;'but  Mrs.  Fatty  had  no  idea 
of  neglecting  her  own  duty  for  the  sake  of  attending 
to  that  of  others.  She  was  wanted  at  home  for  the 
Clothing  Club,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Cameron's  business 
to  attend  to  her  child ;  so  Mrs.  Fatty  went  back  to 
the  Rectory,  somewhat  vexed  at  Myra's  wilfulness, 
but  never  supposing  for  an  instant  that  she  would 
hold  out  her  citadel  against  the  attacks  of  the 
besiegers  for  any  length  of  time.  Great  was  her 
surprise  then  to  learn,  when  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  she  called  at  the  Hall  agiun,  that  Myra 
had  carried  on  her  resistance  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  had  only  yielded  at  last  upon  being  told  that,  if 
she  did  not,  the  door  would  be  broken  open. 
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'I  think,  MisB  Greaves,  I  should  have  broken  it 
open  at  once,'  wag  Mrs.  Fatty's  observation  to  the 
daily  governess,  whom  she  fonnd  watching  in  Myra'a 
room :  and  the  timid  yonng  lady  whom  she  addressed 
ventured  to  add : 

'  I  said  so  once  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  but  she  was  too 
nervous  to  answer  me.' 

And  thus,  between  nervousness  and  timidity,  Myra 
had  been  given  up  to  her  own  wilL  Now  she  had  no 
will  except  to  be  quiet,  and  have  the  room  dark. 
Her  head  throbbed  with  excruciating  pain,  ber  lips 
were  dry,  her  tongue  parched,  her  hands  burning. 
She  had  decided  fever  ;  not  as  yet  infectious  or  dan- 
gerous, but  in  a  degree  which  might  soon  become  so. 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Fatty  was  again  at 
the  Hall,  though  not  in  the  capacity  of  head  nurse, 
for  she  was  conscious  of  being  near-sighted,  aQd  what 
is  termed  unhandy,  and  Conyers,  the  lady's  maid,  was 
fully  able  to  do  what  might  be  required.  Neither 
did  she  consider  ber  society  any  particular  advantage 
to  Juliet  and  Annette.  They  were  suitable  com- 
panions i«  each  other,  and  did  not  need  ber;  whilst 
Rosamond  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a  comfort  to  Mrs. 
Cameron.  It  was  nothing  but  sympathy  and  anxiety 
which  made  Mrs.  Patty  linger  in  the  library,  keeping 
out  of  the  way,  and  rather  avoiding  than  offering 
help.  She  had  walked  up  from  the  Rectory  at  eight 
o'clock,  after  her  brother's  tea ;  and  when  she  had  set- 
tled him  comfortably  in  his  arm-chair,  with  a  lamp 
and  a  book  of  travels  by  hia  side,  and  hearing  from 
the  servant  that  the  doctor  was  to  see  Miss  Myra  at 
ten  o'clock,  and  that  Mr.  Cameron  was  expected 
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home  eveiy  minute,  she  sent  a  message  to  Mrs. 
Cameron,  saj'ing  that  she  was  there,  but  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  anyone,  and  then  waited  to  hear  the  last 
report.  Most  persons  would  have  occupied  them- 
selres  with  reading  under  such  circumstances.  Mrs. 
Patty  took  some  knitting  from  her  pocket,  and  her 
fingers  worked  as  busily  as  her  thoughts,  though, 
happily  for  the  result,  more  connectedly.  Fifteen 
years  had  passed  since  she  first  knew  the  Camerons. 
Such  was  the  commencement  of  her  meditations. 
Myra  was  a  baby  when  Dr.  Kingsbury  became 
Eector  of  Tare.  Mrs,  Cameron  was  very  pretty  then, 
very  sweet  and  amiable;  everyone  liked  her,  and 
thought  she  would  make  such  a  good  wife.  Everyone 
said  also  that  Mr.  Cameron  required  a  good  wife,  for 
be  would  not  put  up  with  a  bad  one.  That  had  been 
Mrs.  Fatty's  report  of  him,  and  it  had  excited  her 
interest  in  him,  perhaps  awakened  some  fear.  People 
said  other  things  of  him,  that  he  was  cold,  selfish, 
exacting;  but  also  that  he  was  a  very  just  man  in 
business  matters,  and  a  good  landlord.  Mrs.  Patty 
had  speculated  abont  Mr.  Cameron  then ;  she  specu- 
lated about  him  now — for  she  was  not  quick  at 
making  up  her  opinion  about  anyone ;  and  after 
an  acquaintance — it  might  be  termed  an  intimacy — 
of  fifteen  years,  she  did  not  feel  that  she  knew  him, 
or  that  she  could  even  be  quite  sure  what  he  would 
aay  or  do.  What  would  he  feel  about  Myra?  Would 
he  be  anxious  ?  Was  there  anything  tender  in  his 
nature?  Were  his  children  really  much  to  him?  He 
was  very  proud  of  Rosamond,  and  he  was  proud  of 
hia  Bona  I  he  liked  Annette's  drawings,  and  would 
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sometimes  laugh  at  Jnlief  3  quick  eayifigH.  Bat  vas 
that  real  affection — the  affection  which  woald  stretch 
itself  to  include  lAjTh?  Mrs.  Fatty  did  not  put  the 
question  to  herself  definitely  ; — it  would  have  seemed 
ivrong  to  suppose  that  a  father  could  be  indifferent 
to  any  one  of  his  children; — but  she  felt  it — it 
pressed  upon  her  uneasily;  and  a  saddened  feeling 
awoke  in  her  heart  a  troubled  tender  yearning  for 
the  poor  little  girl  whom  no  one  liked,  who  was 
entering  upon  life  with  such  grievous  faults,  snch 
fierce  self-will,  passion,  ranity,  and  selfishness,  des- 
tined, it  would  seem,  to  be  her  own  torment,  and 
the  torment  of  her  fViends.  And  Mrs.  Fatty  laid 
down  her  knitting,  and,  sttmding  up,  folded  her 
bands,  and  sud  a  prayer  for  Myra  Cameron — a  prayer 
like  that  of  a  child  in  its  simplicity,  but  like  that  of 
a  saint  in  its  earnestness. 

The  wheels  of  a  carriage  were  heard;  it  drove  up 
to  the  door.  Then  followed  a  determined  ring,  and 
a  rush  amongst  the  servants.  Mr.  Cameron  was 
come.  It  was  just  the  hour  at  which  he  might  be 
expected  from  London  by  the  last  train,  but  Mrs. 
Patty  was  taken  by  surprise.  She  had  meant  to 
bave  left  the  library  before  he  arrived,  lest  she  might 
be  in  the  way;  but  there  was  no  mode  of  escape  now 
without  meeting  htm.  She  caoght  a  few  words  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  butler,  and  hoped  be 
would  go  upstairs  at  once,  for  Mrs.  Cameron  was  in 
Myra's  room.  But  no;  he  came  into  the  library  first. 
Mrs.  Fatty's  candle  had  burnt  low,  and  the  wick  was 
long.  Mr.  Cameron  failed  to  recognise  her  till  she 
went  forward  to  greet  him. 
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'I  am  afraid  I  am  in  the  way,  Mr.  Cameron ;  I 
know  I  ought  to  have  gone,  but  I  was  a  little  anxious, 
BO  I  stayed  to  hear  Mr.  Harrison's  report.  I  will  go 
directly  now,' 

'On  no  account;  pray  seat  yourself  Mra.  Patty 
Kingsbury  can  never  be  in  the  way.'  Mr.  Cameroa 
placed  a  chair  on  one  aide  of  the  table  for  Mrs.  Patty, 
and  another  opposite  for  himself,  carefully  snuffed 
the  candle,  rang  the  bell,  and  sat  down,  his  head  bent 
forward  a  little,  in  the  attitude  of  listening. 

He  was  a  very  handsome  man ;  dignified  in  person, 
and  courteous  though  stiff  in  manner.  And  he  was 
very  young-looking ;  no  one  would  have  imagined 
him  to  be  fifty,  or  have  supposed  that  so  many  years 
had  been  spent  in  the  exhaustiDg  mental  work  and 
excitement  of  a  barrister's  profession.  He  might 
have  been  a  bachelor  of  forty,  without  a  care  beyond 
himself,  instead  of  a  man  who  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried, and  was  celled  upon  to  take  thought  for  six 
children.  His  stillness,  and  slowness  of  utterance, 
no  doubt  contributed  somewhat  to  this  impression. 
He  always  seemed  to  be  at  leisure,  and  now  he 
looked  at  Mrs.  Patty  with  an  enquiring  gaze,  which 
implied  that  no  doubt  she  had  something  to  say,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  give  it  his  full  attention;  not 
allowing  himself  to  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  engrossed  with  business  since  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  had  returned  home  weary  and 
hungry,  with  his  head  full  of  the  news  of  the  day,  to 
find  his  whole  household  in  disorder,  and  one  of  his 
children  seriously  ill, 

Mrs.  Patty,  however,  could  think  of  nothing  to 
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BAj.  She  nervonslj  gathered  up  ber  knitting,  and 
felt  greatly  relieved  when  one  of  the  needles  fell  on 
the  floor,  and  ehe  could  stoop  to  look  for  it. 

'Allow  me ; '  Mr.  Cameron  bent  down  after  her. 
'  This  candle  is  not  enough ;  I  hare  rang  for  a  lamp.' 

'  Oh  I  not  for  me ;  indeed,  Mr.  Cameron,  it  can't 
signify ;  I  am  only  staying  just  till  Mr.  Harrison 
comes ;  if  you  would  only  kindly  leave  me  ;  our 
gardener  is  here,  and  is  to  walk  back  with  me.  I 
really  do  n't  want  anything,  and  yoa  will  be  longing 
to  go  upstairs  and  see  Myra.' 

'  Poor  little  Myra  I  she  unwisely  fell  into  the 
water,  I  hear.  Was  Miss  Greaves  with  her,  can  you 
tell  me?' 

'  No,  not  that  I  know  of  i  I  am  sure  not,  indeed. 
The  three  girls  were  down  at  the  Becfory  pond.' 

'  Oh  !  The  accident  was  untoward.  I  am  afraid  it 
hu  occasioned  you  trouble.' 

'  Not  me,  Mr.  Cameron ;  if  you  just  won't  think 
of  me,  but  of  Mrs.  Cameron  and  the  poor  child. 
Myra  is  very  ill,  and  fevers  are  going  about ;  and  no 
one  knows  what  this  may  turn  to.' 

The  servant  entered  to  answer  the  belL  Mr, 
Cameron  took  no  notice,  but  continued  :  '  The  acci- 
dent happened  at  the  Rectory  pond,  you  said  ;  and  I 
suppose  Myra  was  brought  home  directly.' 

'Not  brought,  but  walked,'  replied  Mrs.  Patty. 
'The  accident  would  have  been  a  trifle,  only — but  it 
does  not  signify  now  ;  I  would  not  on  any  account 
keep  you.  from  going  upstairs.  Mrs.  Cameron  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  much  better  than  I  can.' 

'A  lamp,  John  I  and  the  round  table  cleared  for 
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supper.  Mtb.  Patty,  you  will  excuse  me,  but  a  man 
who  haa  been  fasting  for  ten  hours  feels  somewhat 
hungry,' 

'  No  doubt,  and  you  will  wish  me  gone  ;  and  as 
Mr.  Harrison  is  late,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go.  But 
poor  little  Myra ! ' 

'  We  must  hope  that  she  will  be  better  to-morrow. 
Have  you  any  commands  for  Mrs.  Cameron  before 
you  return  home  ? ' 

Mr.  Cameron  rose,  and  as  the  servant  came  back 
with  the  lamp,  took  up  the  solitary  candle  prepara- 
tory to  going  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Patty  had  many  commands,  at  least  in  the 
way  of  imaginations  and  wishes,  but  they  had  £ed, 
and  left  her  brain  a  blank. 

'  Grood  night,  Mr.  Cameron  ;  good  night ! '  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  him.  '  I  know  I  ought  to  go, 
and  the  Doctor  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me.' 

'  My  compliments  to  the  good  Doctor,'  said  Mr. 
Cameron,  his  mouth  betokening  a  £rst  effort  at  a 
smile.  'Permit  me  to  enquire  if  your  servant  is 
ready?' 

Mrs.  Patty's  longings  to  run  upstairs  and  see  Mrs. 
Cameron,  or  at  least  the  lady's  maid,  and  just  to  look 
at  Myra,  and  perhaps — if  she  could  but  hide  herself 
in  some  corner — to  wait  a  little  longer,  in  the  hope 
of  having  Mr.  Harrison's  opinion,  were  completely 
quenched.  To  get  out  of  Mr.  Cameron's  way — that 
was  all  she  desired;  and  that  was  all  he  desired 
likewise. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'"pOSAMOND,  meinma  aajs  that  if  iijm  is  not 
A''  better,  you  can't  dine  with  the  Vemejs  on 
Tuesday.' 

fiosamond  only  smiled. 

'  She  does  say  so,'  continued  Juliet,  'so  I  do  n't  see 
why  you  should  trouble  yourself  to  practise  so  much ; 
it  must  be  disturbing  to  everyone.' 

'  It  doee  not  disturb  me,'  said  Annette,  '  I  like  it. 
Rosfunond,  do  you  think  this  shade  is  too  heavy  ? ' 

Rosamond  left  the  piano  directly,  and  looking  over 
her  sister's  shoulder,  gave  her  opinion  with  an  air  of 
interest. 

'  A  little,  dear  I  at  least  at  tlie  edge ;  it  should 
melt  off,  you  see.    Cui  I  touch  it  for  you  7 ' 

<Mr.  Brownlow  dislikes  any  touching,'  said  Juliet. 

Rosamond  made  no  reply,  but  took  the  brush  from 
Annette's  hand. 

'  Myra  is  worse  this  morning,  Mr.  Harrison  says,' 
continued  Juliet;  as  she  walked  to  ihe  window. 
Leaning  forward,  sbe  looked  out  into  tiie  sunshine. 
'I  wish  she  had  not  been  so  silly.  I  wish  we  had 
never  gone  to  the  pond.' 

<  I  wish  Miss  Greaves  would  come  downstairs,  and 
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give  you  sometbing  to  do,'  said  Rosamond,  playfully. 
'  You  are  like  a  disturbed  buzzing  bee,  Juliet.' 

'  Very  likely,'  replied  Juliet  (  '  but  Mrs.  Patty  looks 
BO  grave.' 

'  I  am  glad  I  never  put  myself  into  such  a  passion 
as  Myra,'  said  Annette ; '  I  heard  Mr.  Harrison  telling 
Mrs.  Patty,  as  they  were  talking  outside  my  door  this 
morning,  that  half  the  mischief  came  from  her  being 
so  excitable.' 

'  People  always  now  call  being  in  a  passion,  being 
excitable ;  do  n't  they,  Rosamond  ?  '  asked  Juliet, 

'  Generally,  in  polite  society,'  observed  Rosamond. 

'At  Colonel  Verney's,  for  instance,'  continued 
Juliet.  '  Myra  and  I  were  talking  the  other  day 
about  the  new  words  Mrs.  Verney  uses.  Self- 
appreciation,  she  said,  was  Catharine  Verney's 
characteristic' 

'  I  suppose  a  characteristic  is  not  a  fault,'  remarked 
Annette. 

'  If  it  is  not^  it  Is  so  like  one  that  I  should  never 
know  the  difference,'  observed  Juliet.  '  Catharine 
Verney  is  as  conceited  a  girl  as  I  ever  met.' 

'  She  has  a  fair  share  of  self-esteem,'  replied  Ro- 
samond ;  '  but  she  will  do  very  well  by-and-by.' 

'  You  like  all  tiie  Vemeys,'  said  Juliet. 

'  So  would  you,  my  dear,  if  you  knew  them.'  And 
the  'my  dear'  silenced  Juliet — for  the  moment ;  it 
showed  snch  immeasurable  superiority. 

'  Henrietta  and  EUse  dress  beautifully,'  said  An- 
nette. '  It  nearly  made  Myra  cry  the  other  day  when 
they  came  to  call.  She  said  that  if  she  were  to  live 
a  thousand  years  she  could  never  look  like  them.' 
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'  No,  never,'  said  RoBamond,  with  a  qniet  smile. 
'  See,  Annette,  won't  tliat  do  better  ?' 

*  Ob  I  thank  yoa,  yea.  That  ia  quite  different. 
Bat  .  '  Annette  eyed  her  palette  with  a  look  of 
dismay. 

'It  is  not  quite  as  clean  as  when  I  took  it  from 
yon,'  said  Rosamond  ;  '  but  it  is  not  the  business  of  a 
palette  to  be  very  clean.' 

'  Or  for  im  artist  to  have  a  very  tidy  table,'  said 
Juliet.    '  Poor  Annette  !    How  I  pity  you.' 

Annette  collected  her  colours  and  brushes,  and 
wiped  the  table  with  a  piece  of  rag  ;  but  when  the 
operation  was  ended  she  looked  at  her  fingers  with 
great  disgust. 

'  Ton  must  go  and  wash  them,  dear,'  said  Eosamond ; 
'  there  ia  no  help  for  it  And  I  know  you  won't  be 
happy  till  they  are  washed.' 

'  And  you  won't  make  the  table  untidy  again  while 
I  am  gone,  wilt  you  ?*  said  Annette,  caressingly. 
'Yon  know,  Bosamond,  if  yoa  do  I  shall  have 
forfeits.' 

*  Do  n't  be  afraid,  dear  child.  I  will  take  my  sin 
npon  my  own  shoulders.  Just  run  away,  and  make 
yourself  happy.*  Rosamond  still  kept  her  place  and 
went  on  drawing. 

Annette  was  gone  a  long  time ;  so  long,  indeed, 
that  Rosamond  was  able  to  do  wonders  in  improving 
the  drawing.  Annette  had  great  natural  taate,  but 
very  little  practice,  and  she  was  only  just  beginning 
water  colours ;  whilst  Rosamond  drew  remarkably 
well.' 

'  Here  she  comes ! '  excltumed  JaUet,  when  nearly 
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balf  EUt  hoar  had  elftpsed.  '  I  wonder  what  she  can 
have  been  doiog.' 

'  It  is  not  Aanett^  it  is  Miss  Greaves,'  observed 
Bosamond  i  and  she  rose  from  ber  seat  ratber  bor- 
riedly,  and  going  to  a  distant  part  of  tbe  roonii  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  for  a  book. 

Juliet  nuhed  up  to  Miss  Greaves.  '  Any  news  of 
Mjra  ?    Is  she  better  ? ' 

'  Ratber— at  least  we  bope  sa  I  have  been  sitting 
witb  ber,  or  I  sbotild  bare  come  to  lessons .  sooner. 
But  of  course  70a  bare  been  basj.  I  knew  70U 
conld  set  to  work  without  me.' 

Juliet  sctu^celj  beeded  the  last  remark ;  sbe  caught 
bold  of  Miss  Greavea's  dress,  and  said,  in  a  voice 

brt^en  witb  agitation — '  Then  tbey  don't  Hiink 

they  are  anre  now  abe  will  get  well?' 

'  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  the  teyer  baa  tnmed.' 

Two  large  tears  rolled  down  JulieVa  cheeks,  but 
she  walked  to  the  window  to  hide  them. 

Rosamond  sat  reading,  and  Miss  Greaves  examined 
Annette's  drawing.  Boesmond  heard  ber  murmur 
to  herself, '  Wonderful  talent,  certainly  t  Mr,  Brown- 
low  will  be  immensely  pleased.  Do  eome  and  look, 
Miss  Cameron,'  ^e  added,  addressing  Rosamond. 
'Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  clever  for  a 
beginner  ?' 

Rosamond's  month  curled  witb  amusement;  but 
sbe  walked  gravely  up  to  the  table,  and  began  ex- 
pressing her  astonishment  quite  naturally. 

•Snch  a  correct  eye,  and  such  a  very  decided 
touch,'  continued  Miss  Greaves.  '  And  the  drawing 
is  a  difficult  one.* 
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'Difficnltftnd  prettj,'  observed  Bosamoiid,  tummg 
the  coaTersAtiou.  '  It  must  be  r  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
from  the  bridge  of  St.  Martin.  Mr.  Brownlow 
travelled  in  Switzerland  last  year.' 

'Annette  mast  go  some  da;,'  continued  Miss 
GraaTes,  '  she  would  make  ancb  charming  sketches.' 

'  Wonderful ;  if  tlie7  continue  to  improve  at  thiit 
Fitei'  said  Rosamond,  etiU  with  a  lurking  smite, 
which  Miss  Greaves  failed  to  perceive. 

Juliet  had  left  the  room.  Frobabl;  the  two  tears 
had  multiplied  faster  than  she  was  prepared  for. 
Miss  Greaves  found  herself  without  either  of  her 
pupils. 

'  I  will  go  and  look  for  Annette,'  said  Rosamond ; 
'  her  fingers  must  be  clean  b;  this  time,  and  it  is  too 
tiresome  for  them  both  to  run  away.'  She  persisted 
in  her  offer,  though  Miss  Greaves  entreated  her  not 
to  trouble  herself.  And  a  few  minutds  afterwurds 
Annett«  returned  alone,  full  of  apologies  for  being 
absent ; — but  the  paint  had  stained  her  fingers,  and 
there  was  &  spot  on  her  dress  ;  and,  in  fact,  Annette 
had  been  so  unhappy  in  her  untidj  school-room  con- 
ditio!), that  she  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  putting  herself,  as  she  called  it, 
thoroughly  to  rights. 

'  Thoroughly  to  rights '  meant  wearing  a  silk  dress 
instead  of  a  cotton  one ;  but  a  love  of  neatness  was 
BO  unusual  a  virtue  at  Annette's  age  that  it  was 
difficult  to  find  fault  with  it.  Miss  Greaves  accepted 
the  apology,  and  praised  the  drawing  ;  and  Annette 
in  like  manner  accepted  the  praise,  and,  giving  her 
little  governess  a  kiss,  declared  she  was  the  most 
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good-natured,  dear  Mias  Greaves  that  ever  lived,  and 
sbe  shoald  never  like  anyone  to  teach  her  half  as 
well  So  governess  and  pupil  were  equally  well 
satisfied  with  each  other ;  and  the  lesson  in  history, 
which  succeeded  the  drawing,  was  aatisfactorj  and 
pleasant ; — all  the  more  so,  probably,  because  poor 
Myra  was  lying  ou  her  sick-bed,  and  Juliet  had  in 
consequence  no  temptation  to  exercise  her  powers  of 
teasing. 

Three  days  elapsed  after  the  fever  had,  as  Mr.  Har- 
rison had  stated,  begun  to  turn,  and  during  tliat  time 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Hall  regularly  every 
morning,  with  'Dr.  and  Miss  Kingsbury's  compli- 
ments, and  they  would  be  glad  to  know  how  Miss 
Myra  was;'  but  Mrs.  Patty  herself  carefully  re- 
mained in  the  background. 

'If  persona  don't  do  good  where  there  is  illness, 
they  do  harm  —  so  keep  out  of  the  way,  Patty,'  was 
Dr.  Kingsbury's  injunction,  when  his  sister  expressed 
a  wish  that  she  could  hear  more  details.  And  the 
advice  was  by  no  means  new ;  for  it  was  but  carry- 
ing out  the  principle  on  which  Dr.  Blingsbury  had 
acted,  and  had  compelled  his  sister  to  act,  ever  since 
he  came  to  Tare. 

With  a  different  rector  Mr.  Cameron  would  pro- 
bably have  been  at  daggers  drawn.  If  he  lived  at 
peace  with  his  country  neighbours,  it  was  only  because 
he  so  awed  them  by  his  politeness  that  tbey  never 
approached  him  within  ofTending  distance.  But  with 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  he  was  forced  to  be  on 
terms  of  more  familiar  intercourse,  and  disagreement 
would  have  been  inevitable  if  Dr.  Kingsbury  had 
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not  at  once  taken  up  similar  weapons  of  defence,  and 
by  entrenching  himself  in  nnaociability,  courteously, 
put  it  out  of  Mr.  Cameron's  power  to  compel  him  to 
do  so  nncourteoaslj.  Yet  it  wag  a  line  of  conduct 
adopted  unwillingly.  Dr.  Kingsbuiy,  thougk  dry 
and  argumentatiye  when  questions  of  theology  were 
presented  U>  him,  was  at  heart  a  genial,  friend- 
seeking,  kindly  old  man,  vho  desired  to  accept  hts 
parishioners  aa  his  children  ;  or,  if  they  were  too  old 
for  that,  at  least  as  his  brothers  and  sisters.  And 
Mrs.  Fatty  was  more  than  kindly.  Except  when  on 
rare  occasions  she  took  some  strong  prejudice,  philan- 
thropy was  her  failing.  As  a  geueral  rule,  she  could 
have  lovingly  embraced  the  whole  worid  —  heatbeus 
and  sinners — Mr.  Cameron  included,  if  only  he  would 
have  permitted  it  He,  however,  needed  no  tenderness, 
for  he  was  neither  a  heatben  nor  a  sinner,  but  a  most 
high-minded,  liberal,  upright  English  gentleman : 
a  little  stiff,  a  little  cold,  but  respectable,  trust- 
worthy, estimable,  from  the  crown  of  bis  head  to 
the  sole  of  hie  foot.  Bis  was  a  reputation  which  had 
never  known  a  flaw;  for  from  the  period  when  Mr. 
Cameron  had  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  until  the 
present  moment,  no  one  had  ever  known  him  commit 
an  action  which  could  be  termed  imprudenL  Mrs. 
Fatty  could  not  possibly  expect  to  be  on  a  familiar 
footing,  and  to  pass  uncriticised  and  uncontemned  by 
such  a  man.  And  criticism  is  not  pleasant;  un- 
spoken, but  felt  criticism,  is  indeed  peculiarly  the  re- 
verse ;  and  even  Mrs,  Patty's  simplicity  was  not  proof 
against  it.  The  check  which  unconsciously  she 
placed  upon  herself  in  Mr.  Cameron's  presence  —  the 
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care  she  took  to  avoid  nnj  expreesion  of  wonder,  or 
interest,  or  auction  —  to  do  or  say  nothing  which 
could  shock  or  surprise  him — was  the  result  of  a  self- 
control,  which  in  another  person  might  have  been 
the  preparation  for  martyrdom.  And  yet  she  offended, 
quite  unknowingly,  quite  inadvertently,  and  very  fre- 
quently, and  was  fio  conscience-stricken  in  conse- 
qnenoo — so  very  penitent  —  the  burden  would  really 
have  been  too  great  but  for  the  power  of  confessing 
to  her  brother.  Dr.  Kingsbury  nerer  transgressed 
— nothing  that  he  ever  said  or  did  exci(«(t  the 
courteous  sneer  which  thrilled  through  poor  Mrs. 
Patty's  veins,  like  a  blast  from  an  iceberg  :  but  then, 
as  Mrs.  Patty  once  observed  to  Faith — taking  aper- 
Bonal  rather  than  a  theological  view  of  her  brother's 
character — 'The  Doctor  was  born  to  go  straight  to 
heaven,  with  no  one  to  stop  him — not  even  Mr. 
Cameron.' 

It  was  an  infinite  relief  to  her  to  be  told,  on  the 
fburth  day  of  absence  from  the  Hall,  that  Mr. 
Cameron  was  not  only  as  nsaal  gone  up  to  London, 
but  was  likely  to  remain  in  town  that  night  She  had 
then  the  whole  day  before  her,  and  might  manage  her 
business  in  the  village,  and  enquire  for  Myra  as  late  as 
she  liked  without  any  fear  of  being  tbought  intrusive ; 
and  for  once  Mrs.  Patty  even  considered  it  might  be 
possible  to  leave  the  Doctor  to  drink  tea  alone,  if 
Fftith  would  but  take  care  that  his  toast  was  buttered 
upon  one  side  only.  '  Too  much  butter  was  so  very 
bad  for  him  ;  and  he  was  so  absent,  he  ate  whatever 
was  given  him,  and  might  kill  himself  any  day  with 
new  bread,  and  never  be  a  bit  the  wiser.' 
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'Yon  won't  let  yonr  tea  be  too  Htroag,  Doctor, 
dear?'  wu  her  last  admonitioa,  aas  he  fidgeted  about 
in  his  study,  wishing  to  make  quite  sure  that  every- 
thing was  jast  as  it  should  be,  and  that  whilst  she  was 
gone  he  could  not  possibly  need  anything  which  she 
could  get  for  him. 

'  Faith  can  make  it,'  said  the  Doctor,  without  look- 
ing up  from  his  book. 

'  Yes,  Faith  can  make  it ;  but  I  fancied  yon  might 
not  like  that' 

'  I  like  anything,  my  dear.     Are  you  going  now?* 

The  Doctor  was  just  then  Tcry  deep  in  thought. 

'And  you  won't  worry  yourself  if  I  am  not  home 
before  half-past  nine  P  I  may  be,  but  if  they  should 
want  me  it  might  be  awkward  to  come  away.' 

'  Stay  aa  long  as  you  lik^  my  dear,  and '  —  Dr. 
Eingsbuiy  looked  up  and  smiled^'  tell  the  little  girl 
to  get  well  as  soon  as  she  can.' 

'And  to  come  and  see  yon,'  added  Mrs.  Patty. 
'  Ah,  Doctor,  dear,  she  likes  that ;  so  do  moot  people.' 

The  Doctor  put  up  his  hand,  twisted  his  brown 
wig,  settled  his  spectacles,  and  looking  at  Mrs.  Patty 
with  his  head  a  little  upraised,  said  simply,  '  Patty, 
you  talk  nonsense ;'  and  then  be  returned  to  his  book, 
and  Mrs.  Patty  went  her  way  to  the  HalL 
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'  TITTRA.  18  reslly  better,  dear  Mrs.  Patty,'  said 
ilL  Mrs.  Cameron,  as  the  butler  anoouaced  Mies 
Kingsbury ;  '  she  bas  left  me  free  to-day,  and  eo  you 
see  I  am  resting.' 

Mrs.  CameroQ  geaerally  was  resting  ;  she  was  not 
strong,  and  really  needed  rest ;  but  the  occasioD  pre- 
sent was  alwaye,  in.  ber  own  eyes,  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  exertion. 

'  Won't  yoa  sit  down  ?'  she  continued,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  many  laxurious  chairs  with  which  the 
boudoir  was  furnished. 

'I  should  never  be  likely  to  get  up  again,  if  I  did,' 
said  Mrs,  Patty,  drawing  near  the  sofa,  '  and  I  am 
not  tired,  thank  you  ;  I  have  only  been  into  the 
village  and  back  to-day.' 

'  Ah  !  yoa  are  such  a  Hercules,  and  eo  benevolent. 
My  poor  little  Myra  has  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  my 
time,  Mrs.  Patty,  and  my  thoughts  too,  I  may  say. 
Do  sit  down  ;  it  wilt  make  me  more  comfortable.* 

Mrs.  Patty  sat  down,  though  with  evident  unwil- 
lingness, 

'Mr.  Cameron  is  gone  to  town ;  he  won't  return 
to-night.   I  dare  say  the  servants  have  told  you  ;  and 
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perbftps  it  may  be  better  he  should  not ;  he  rather 
firighteiu  poor  iljn.' 

'  No  doubt,'  escaped  unconsciously  from  Mrs. 
Patty's  lips. 

'  And  she  is  a  trouble ;  she  baa  been  a  great  trouble 
t«  us  always.  Mr.  Cameron  feels  this ;  be  is  very 
cousideratfl.  We  bare  been  talking  a  good  deal  about 
Mjra.  This  illness  has  been  quite  brought  on  by  her 
owu  wilfulness  ;  and  at  her  age— she  will  be  sixteen 
next  month — it  is  too  childish.  I  could  not  have  ima- 
gined it  possible  ;  now  could  you,  dear  Mrs.  Fatty  ?' 

*  No,  indeed,'  was  Mrs.  Fatty's  earnest  reply.  Uyi-ft 
had  been  to  her  for  years  an  uneolTed  problem. 

'  And  when  she  has  been  treated  quite  lilce  a  grown- 
up girl,'  continued  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  *  brought  forward 
as  the  eldest  of  my  own  children  —  even  confirmed. 
Tou  know  we  had  her  confirmed  last  year,  when  we 
were  at  Hastings,  because  we  thought  it  might  help 
to  make  her  more  of  a  woman  in  her  ways  and  tone 
of  mind.' 

It  was  a  new  view  of  the  object  of  Confirmation, 
but  Mrs.  Fatty  only  said, '  The  Doctor  was  sorry  she 
was  confirmed  away  from  home.' 

'Ah!  he  was  very  good  and  thoughtful  for  her; 
but  you  see  the  opportunity  came  ;  Elise  Verney  was 
there,  and  she  was  a  companion,  and  there  were  two 
or  three  other  young  people  about  the  same  age,  uid 
as  it  was  to  be  done,  it  was  as  well  it  should  be  when 
there  were  several  of  them  together.  And  then  the 
Bishop  was  not  likely  to  be  here  for  auothei  year  — 
altogether,  I  knew  dear  Dr.  Kingsbury  would  under- 
stand i   and,  as  I  said  before,  I  did  hope  that  the 
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examination,  and  the  eeniaony,  and  the  whole  thing 
would  have  made  an  impreaeioa  —  but  I  cannot  see 
that  it  did.' 

'  When  I  was  young,'  observed  Mrs.  Fatty,  '  X 
remember  I  never  liked  to  tell  anybody  what  made 
an  Impression  upon  me.  So,  perhaps,  Uyra  thought 
more  of  her  confirmation  than  yon  imagine.' 

'Perhaps  so;  no  one  can  tell.  Snt  to  confess  the 
truth,  I  hare  been  disappointed,  and  so  has  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with ;  in 
fact,  things  can't  go  on  as  they  are.'  Mrs.  Cameron 
looked  so  mysterious,  that  terrible  visions  of  threats 
and  punishments  floated  throogh  Mrs.  Fatty's  brain. 
'  I  ahoutd  not  have  mentioned  the  subject,  except 
to  prepare  yoii,'  continued  Mrs.  Cameron.  'Yon 
will  find  Hyra  much  distressed.  Her  father  has  been 
talking  to  her.' 

Mrs.  Fatty  rose  suddenly  from  her  seat ;  '  Perhaps 
I  might  go  to  her ;  I  can  find  my  way,  and  I  shall 
knock  very  gently — indeed  I  won't  disturb  her.' 

'  Oh,  no,  you  never  can  disturb  anyone  I  Would 
it  trouble  you  to  move  that  screen,  so  as  to  shade  my 
eyes?  And — I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons — but, 
if  yon  could  just  ring  the  bell  for  me,  I  can't  stretch 
my  arm  far  enough  j  my  cofiee  must  be  ready,  and  I 
really  feel  quite  exhausted.  Poor  little  Myra,  she 
is  too  much  for  me  always  1  We  shall  expect  you  to 
stay  to  tea,  dear  Mrs.  Patty ;  or  will  you  have  any- 
tiiing  now  ? ' 

The  present  invitation  was  declined,  the  fature 
left  uncertain.  Mrs.  Cameron  ordered  her  cofi^ ; 
and  Mrs.  Fatty  found  her  way  up  the  soft-carpeted 
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■tura,  and  along  the  well-lighted  corridors  of  tike 
first  floor,  to  the  narrower  steps  and  dimmer  paat^ie 
which  led  to  what  were  known  as  the  yonng  ladies' 

Myrs's  apartment  was  small,  bat  by  no  means  un- 
comfortable. It  hadabook-case,  and  a  writing-table, 
and  a  high-backed  chair — aometimes  designated  easy 
— ^witb  shelves  for  cariomtieH,  and  a  recess,  witli  a 
chintz  cnrtain  before  it,  which  made  a  closet  for 
hanging  dresses  ;  and  the  window — thongh  so  high 
that  it  could  only  be  reached  hy  a  step — commanded 
a  view  orer  the  chnrch,  and  the  village,  and  Uie 
wood,  by  the  side  of  the  ill-omened  pond,  which  had 
been  the  canse  of  so  much  tronble.  To  the  right  of 
the  window  was  the  little  bed,  the  curtain  being 
drawn  round  it  so  as  to  exclude  the  light ;  and  Myra 
was  l;ing  with  her  face  to  the  waU,  eo  that  she  did 
not  see  who  it  was  that  came  in. 

Mrs.  Fatty  was  as  noiseless  as  she  conld  be  i  but 
the  heavy  square-toed  shoes  would  creak,  and  Myra 
uttered  a  rather  impatient  and  complaining  moan. 

Mrs.  Patty  drew  near  the  bed.  'Did  I  disturb 
yon,  my  dear  ?  I  am  so  sorry ;  but  these  shoes  are 
so  tiresome  ;  and  I  am  afraid  you  were  asleep.' 

'  No ! '  was  all  the  reply. 

'  But  trying  to  sleep,  perhaps ;  and  so  I  might  be 
better  away  ?  I  only  wanted  just  to  give  you  one 
little  kiss.' 

Myra  turned  herself  round  now,  though  with  some 
difficnlty,  for  she  was  very  weak  couBidericg  the 
short  time  she  had  been  ill.  Mrs.  Patty  assisl^d 
her,  not  very  handily;  but  the  good-will  could  not  be 
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misUken.  Myra  looked  up,  and  said :  '  Thank 
you  ;  won't  you  sit  down  ? ' 

'  Just  for  a  minute,  my  dear,  if  I  may.  And  you 
really  are  better?  Going  to  get  weU  now  ?  I  am  so 
lliankful  for  that,,  and  so  is  the  Doctor.' 

'  Nobody  else  cares,'  said  Myra. 

'My  dear!  what  will  you  say  next  ?  Poormunma 
is  quite  worn  out  with  anxiety  about  yon.' 

'  Worry,'  said  Myra ;  '  she  and  papa  think  I  am 
the  greatest  trouble  in  the  house.' 

'  Perhaps  yon  are,'  replied  Mrs.  Patty.  Myra's 
head  turned  angrily.  'But  yon  don't  mean  to  be  so 
any  more.  Why,  Myra,  this  is  the  last  silly  thing  yon 
intend  to  do  all  your  life.' 

'  How  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Patty  ?  I  can't  help  it ; 
and  papa  declares  I  am  wicked.' 

'For  that  matter,  so  are  we  all,  my  dear.  Papa 
declares  what  is  very  true.' 

'  Bat  really  wicked — different  from  your  wicked- 
ness— so  wicked  that  I  can  never  be  better,'  exclaimed 
Myra. 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  about  that,'  said 
Mrs.  Patty ;  '  only,  my  dear,  I  won't  talk  to  you 
about  it  now,  because  yon  are  not  strong  enough.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  quite  strong  enough ! '  exclaimed  Myra, 
impatiently.  '  I  lie  here  and  think,  and  no  one  comes 
near  me,  and  that  tires  me ;  thinking  is  a  great  deal 
worse  than  talking.' 

'  That  depends  upon  what  the  thoughts  are,'  replied 
Mrs.  Patty.  '  Anyhow,  my  dear,  it  is  quite  a  new 
notion  to  me  about  your  being  so  wicked  that  you 
can  never  be  better;'  and  as  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Patty 
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began  to  searcli  about  the  room — for  what,  she  did 
not  Bay. 

'  Do  you  want  anything?  *  asked  Myra. 

'  Only  a  Bibls,  my  dear,  just  to  make  quite  aure 
whether  what  you  said  is  true.  It  certainly  strikes 
me  that  it  is  not ;  at  least,  it  is  not  what  I  was 
taught.' 

'Papa  says  it,'  persisted  Myra;  'aud  the  Bible 
can't  mend  matters.' 

'Can't  it,  my  dear?  I  find  that  it  mends  most 
things.' 

'But  then  papa  says  it,'  repeated  Myra,  evidently 
almost  angry  at  the  thought  of  having  such  a  dictum 
disputed,  especially  when  she  had  built  an  edifice  of 
self-pity  upon  it. 

'Mr.  Cameron  is  very  clever,'  replied  Mrs.  Patty  ; 
*hut  you  know,  Myra,  no  one  could  say  that  he  was 
cleverer  than  the  Bible.  Besides— yon  can  say  your 
catechism,  my  dear  ? ' 

'I  said  it  when  I  was  confirmed,'  replied  Myra; 
'of  course  I  do  n't  say  it  now.' 

'  WeU,  but  you  remember  you  were  taught  there 
that  you  have  been  made  "  a  member  of  Christ,  and  a 
phild  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven."  And  to  my  mind,  the  Bible  sa^s  the 
same.' 

'  I  do  n't  know  where,'  answered  Myra,  in  a  per- 
▼erse  tone. 

*  There  is  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,'  said  Mrs.  Patty.  'It  is  the  doctor's 
favourite  epistle;  he  always  makes  me  read  it  to  him 
when  he  is  ill.     It  is  just  like  the  catechism,  only 
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tliat  Beema  to  put  tlie  meaning  of  tbe  Bible  into  few 
words.  I  confess,  Mjra,  I  do  n't  understand  how 
anyone  who  is  God's  child  can  thinh  as  you  do 
abont  never  improving.'  ■ 

'All  that  is  for  yon  good  people,'  said  Myra ;  '  and, 
Ulrs.  Patty,  you  may  just  as  well  talk  to  tbe  wall  as 
to  me,  for  I  am  made  to  be  bad  ;  and  I  have  been 
bad  all  my  life,  and  I  shall  be  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.' 

'  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  very  strange,'  said 
Mrs.  Fatty  ;  'and  that  I  never  heard  anyone  talk  so 
before.' 

'But  it  is  true  I '  exclaimed  Myra.  'If  it  never 
was  true  of  anyone  else,  it  is  of  me.  1  have  tried, 
and  tried,  and  made  such  a  number  of  resolutions, 
and  they  have  all  failed.  Mrs.  Patty,  I  did  wish  to 
be  good  when  I  was  confirmed,  but  I  wag  not  able  to 
be,  and' — Myra  waited  a  moment,  and  added  with 
hesitation — 'I  prayed  to  be  helped;  but  I  don't 
think  I  was  helped.' 

'  Do  n't  you  ? '  said  Mrs.  Patty  ;  '  but  now  I  should 
have  said  just  the  contrary.' 

'  What !  when  I  was  always  doing  wrong  again  ? ' 

'  And  yet  always  wishing  and  praying  to  be  able 
to  do  righl^'  said  Mrs.  Fatty. 

'  Wishes !  what  are  wishes  ? '  asked  Myra,  con- 
temptuously. 

*I  suppose  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gives  them 
to  uSj'.said  Mrs.  Patty ;  '  because  you  know,  my  dear, 
every  good  thing  is  His  gift.  And  if  the  prayers 
do  n't  come  from  Him,  where  can  they  come  from  ?' 

<  X  do  n't  understand ;  it  is  all  puzzling,' persisted 
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Myra.  '  You  talk  about  people  being  Grod's  children, 
whether  they  are  good  or  wicked,  and  that  can 't  be, 
And,  Mrs,  Patty,  if  I  am  wicked,  God  cannot  love 
me,  and  it  ia  no  ose  to  tell  me  that  He  can.' 

'I  don't  find  that  in  the  Bible,'  said  Mrs.  Patty. 
'I  always  thought  it  eaid  there  that  "  while  we  were 
yetsinners  God  lored  us."  And  certainly,  dear,  whea 
you  were  made  His  child  at  your  baptism,  yon  could 
not,  so  far  as  I  see,  have  beea  a  good  child,  because 
you  did  not  know  anything  about  being  good  oc 
wicked.' 
,    *  Weill '  said  Myra,  looking  atiil  more  perplexed. 

'  Then  ia  n't  it  that  God  makes  na  His  children,  and 
becauae  we  are  His  children,  gives  us  His  love  and  His 
Blessed  Spirit  just  out  of  His  great  kindness  ? '  said 
Mre.  Patty. 

'But  He  takes  His  help  away  if  we  are  wicked,' 
exclaimed  Myra,  eagerly. 

'  Nay,  not  ao,  aurely.  He  doea  not  take  it  away, 
but  we  do  n't  choose  to  accept  it.' 

'  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,'  said  Myra ;  '  anyhow, 
we  do  n't  have  it.' 

'  But  we  may,  at  any  moment,  if  we  only  go  and 
ask  Him  for  it  again.' 

'  At  any  moment,  if  we  only  go  and  ask  Him  for  it  I ' 
Myra  repeated  the  words  in  an  under  tone. 

'  Surely,  surely,'  continued  Mrs.  Patty.  '  He  would 
not  be  onr  Father  if  He  waa  not  always  ready.' 

'But  wicked  people — people  who  deserved  to  be 
punished  ?'  said  Myra, 

'I  don't  think  we  were  talking  of  people's  deserts, 
but  of  God'a  forgiveness  and  help,'  said  Mrs.  Fatty. 
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<  It  is  n't  pleasant,  dear,  to  think  of  deserts,  po  we 
won't  do  it,  except  when  we  remember  what  tiie 
Bleesed  Saviour  did  to  save  us  from  them.  Don't 
yon  see  now,'  she  added  more  earnest!;,  '  tt  is  all 
wrong  to  B&j  you  can't,  and  you  despair,  and  you  are 
out  of  Grod's  favour;  and  very  dreadfal  to  say  He 
wont  help  you  ?  Because  there  God  stands,  close  to 
yon  —  close  to  you  and  me  now,  Myra — waiting,  and 
waiting,  and  putting  it  into  your  heart  to  pray,  and 
making  you  wish  to  be  better,  and  forgiving  you 
however  many  times  you  do  wrong,  if  only  you  are 
sorry;  and  you  turn  away  to  the  wall,  and  will 
declare  that  God  won't  love  yon,  and  won't  hear  yon, 
and  won't  help  you;  and,  Myra,  that  is  the  Devil's 
teaching.* 

Myra's  eyes  opened  widely,  as  she  said,  'Some- 
times I  thought  it  was  being  humble.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  did,  my  dear.  The  Devil  is  very 
clever,  and  makes  us  fancy  a  great  many  things 
good  which  are  not  so ;  at  least,  that  is  what  the  Doctor 
t«llB  me.  But  though  I  do  n't  know  much  in  the 
way  of  learning,  I  can  see  quite  plainly,  that  to  be 
always  tolling  God  that  He  does  not  mean  what  He 
says,  is  a  very  odd  kind  of  humility.' 

'  80  I  am  worse  than  ever,  then,'  said  Myra,  in  a 
tone  which  was  half  angry  and  half  desponding. 

'  Well,  yes,  to  be  snre,  if  you  continue  to  say  what 
you  do,  and  to  think  it;  but  perhaps,  Myra,  after 
this  little  talk  yon  may  have  a  different  notion.' 

'I  can't;  it  is  not  in  me;  Imnst always  be  wicked,' 
persisted  Myra. 

'  Very  well,  my  dear,  let  it  be  if  you  wish  it^'  said 
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Mrs.  Fatty.  'But  anj'Iiow,  joa  are  God'a  child,  and 
there  is  the  fact,  and  it  can't  be  altered.' 

'  I  shall  not  go  to  Heaven  at  all  the  niore  for  that,' 
observed  Myra. 

'  Certainly  not,  if  yon  do  n't  wish  to  go.  I  never 
heard  that  Ood  means  to  take  any  persons  to  Heaven 
against  their  will.' 

Mrs.  Fatty  stood  ap  and  drew  her  shawl  together, 
as  if  she  was  going  away. 

Myra  caaght  hold  of  her  dress.  Tears  stood  in 
her  eyes.  'Mrs.  Fatty,  I  do  wish  it;  I  wish  it  bo  very, 
very  much;  yon  can't  tell  how  much.' 

'  Then,  my  dear.  Heaven  is  ready  for  you,  that  is  sU  I 
can  aaj;  and,  please  God,  I  hope  we  shall  spend  many 
a  long  day  there  together.' 

'  Not  days,'  said  Myra,  and  a  smile  came  over  her 
fa«!e.  '  You  know,  Mrs.  Patty,  there  will  be  no  days 
in  Heaven/ 

'  Which  is  one  of  the  things  1  do  n't  understand,  my 
dear,  as  there  are  a  good  many  things  about  Heaven 
which  are  a  puzzle  to  me.  But,  Myra,  let  it  be  days 
or  not  days,  it  will  be  very  pleasant ;  and  if  you  and  I 
should  be  so  happy  as  to  be  there  together,  I  can't 
but  think  that  we  shall  recollect  this  talk  we  have 
had,  and  yon  will  wonder  how  yon  could  ever  have 
had  such  doubts  of  the  Blessed  Saviour's  kindness. 
Kow,  good-bye,  my  dear,  and  If  nothing  should  come 
in   the  way,    I   shall  hope  to  see    you    again   to- 


' Only  one  more  word,  Mrs.  Fatty  —  please  stay; 
because — I  do  n't  want  to  distrust^  but  wicked  people 
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&re  punished — thej  must  be  punished.  IT  I  were 
goiug  to  die  now,  I  could  not  escape  being  punished.' 

'  I  do  n't  Bee  it,'  wte  the  repl/. 

<0b  I  Mrs. Patty;' and  Mfra  looked  quil«  shocked. 

'  I  thought  that  Saviour  means  to  save,'  continued 
Mra.  Fatty,  '  and  that  all  the  punishment  was  borne 
just  because  it  should  not  come  upon  us;  and  I  know, 
Myra,  if  I  did  not  think  so,  I  should  be  just  as 
frightened  as  yon  are.' 

'But  you  would  have  no  cause,'  replied  Myra; 
'  everyone  says  that  you  are  so  very  good.' 

An  expression  of  real  pain  crossed  Mrs.  Patty's 
usually  bright  face.  'It  doesnotdo  totalkso,  mydesr, 
but  we  will  let  that  pass.  Only,  if  the  Blessed  Saviour 
is  so  kind  to  us,  it  is  not  in  nature  not  to  try  and  be 
good  and  to  please  Him,  or  not  to  be  dreadfully  sorry 
when  one  is  not  good.  I  think,  Myra,  if  you  will 
just  lie  quiet  a  little,  and  think  about  it,  you  will 
understand  it  better  —  especially,  do  you  see,  if  you 
could  aay  a  prayer  to  Him.  It  is  wonderful  how  Ha 
makes  things  clear  to  ua  when  we  do  pray.' 

Mrs.  Patty  stooped  down  and  kissed  Myra,  and  as 
the  kiss  was  returned,  Mjra  whispered,  '  Oh  1  Mrs. 
Patty,  I  love  you  dearly;'  but  whether  what  had 
been  said  had  also  beeu  received  and  accepted,  was 
left  doubtful. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

TllTtS.  PATTY  remembered  as  she  went  downstairs 
■iJj-  that  ali6  was  hangry,  and  that  a  substantial 
tea  was  most  likely  going  on  in  the  dining-room. 
Mr.  Cameron  being  away,  she  ventured  to  find  her 
way  there.  Rather  a  merry  party  was  assembled  — 
Mrs.  Cameron  and  Rosamond,  Juliet,  Annette,  and 
the  young  curate.  Rosamond  was  making  tea.  Mr. 
Baines  was  banding  about  the  cups,  perhaps  a  little 
officiously ;  at  least  with  a  manner  which  made 
Rosamond  laugh  at  him  in  a  very  quiet  way.  She 
never  was  anything  but  quiet — and  simple  too,  many 
persons  would  have  said.  She  made  room  for  Mrs. 
Patty  directly. 

'  By  me,  please,  dear  Mrs.  Patty,'  and  she  pointed 
to  an  empty  seat.  'Mr.  Baines,  may  I  trouble  you? 
If  you  wonld  bring  a  plate  from  the  sideboard, 
and  a  knife  and  fork  too.  -  Mr.  Baines  is  new  in 
his  employment,  Mrs.  Pattyj  yon  must  forgive  his 
awkwardness.' 

Whether  awkward  or  not,  Mr.  Baines  was  evidently 
in  the  seventh  heaven  of  felicity — ordered  about, 
and  permitted  to  make  himself  quite  useful  and  at 
home.    Mrs.  Fatty  began  talking  about  Myra — a 
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Tery  luitaral  subject  '  It  was  so  pleasant,'  she  said, 
*  to  see  her  better,  and  to  flod  her,  upon  the  whole, 
reftUy  making  rapid  progreae.' 

'  Delightful ;  qtiit«  a  relief.'  Rosamond  looked  into 
the  teapot  aad  shook  her  head.  '  Mr.  Baines,  be 
charitable  once  more,  and  ring  the  bell.  Mamma, 
do  yon  bear  that  Mrs.  Fattj  thinks  poor  little  Mjra's 
improTemeut  wonderful?' 

'  I  do  n't  Bee  why  ghe  should  always  he  c^ed  litUe 
Myra,'  said  Juliet,  rather  sharply.  '  She  will  soon  be 
SB  tall  as  you,  Kosamond.' 

'  Not  quite,  I  think.  Mr.  Baines,  do  you  recollect 
our  all  being  measured  when  your  sister  was  here  ?' 

Mr.  Baines  remembered  it  perfectly.  Miss  Cameron 
was  the  tallest  of  the  young  ladies.  He  bad  been 
measured  also  himself  on  that  occasion. 

'And  I  think  you  were  just  the  height  of  my 
brother  Godfrey?'  observed  Rosamond. 

'Half  an  inch  taller,'  and  Mr.  Bainea  ahnost  tn- 
Tolnntarily  elevated  his  head.  Rosamond  was  re- 
markably tall,  and  he  did  not  wish  her  to  look  down 
upon  him. 

Mrs,  Patty  turned  round  upon  him  quickly,  '  Mr. 
B^es,  you  were  at  the  school  this  morning,  I  can 
be  nearly  sure,  unless  you  have  changed  your  day. 
Did  you  see  Betsy  Ford's  tall  boy  there  ?' 

'The  one  who  is  half  an  idiot?'  asked  Juliet, 
breaking  suddenly  into  the  talk,  wUch  could  scarcely 
be  called  conversation. 

There  was  a  laugh  from  several  of  the  party; 
merriest  of  all  from  Rosamond.  Mrs.  Patty  retained 
her  gravity.     'The  Doctor  thinks  him  qmte  an  idiot; 
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and  I  was  goiog  to  ask  jon,  Mr.  Bainee,  if  you 
would  kindly  see  Betsy  about  him,  and  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  hs  ie  eo,  enough  to  be  eent  to  the 
Asylum,  something  could  be  done  abont  iL' 

'I  don't  want  him  to  be  Bent  there,' said  Boeamond; 
'  he  makes  himself  bo  useful  in  sitting  to  be  sketched. 
Do  n't  you  recollect,' — and  agun  she  turned  to  Mr. 
BaincB — '  that  day  when  I  was  drawing  him,  as  he 
stretched  himself  04  the  bank  by  the  churchyard  ?  It 
was  the  day  of  the  terrific  thunder-shower,  and  when 
you  lent  me  your  umbrella.' 

Mr.  Baines  recollected  it  perfectly :  it  was  not 
likely,  he  said,  that  be  should  forget  it ;  and  he  was 
rg'oiced  to  find  Miss  Cameron's  memory  so  good. 

Rosamond  looked  quite  ouconscioun,  and  begged 
Mrs.  Fatty  to  take  a  little  marmalade. 

'Kone,  thank  you,  my  dear.  But  I  think,  Mrs. 
Cameron,  you  have  a  vote  for  the  Idiot  Asylum.' 

'I  bad  last  year  —  Mr.  Cameron  had,  at  leaat; 
but  I  am  not  sure  now  —  it  involved  bo  much 
trouble ;  everyone  was  writing  and  begging  for 
it.     I  know  we  talked  of  giving  it  up.' 

'  That  would  be  a  pity,'  said  Rosamond ;  '  if  I  can't 
spare  my  pet  idiot,  there  will  be  many  others  to  take 
his  place.' 

'It  must  be  that  same  boy  whom  Mr.  Brownlow 
has  put  into  the  drawing  he  offers  na  for  a  prize,' 
said  Annette ;  '  he  told  me  he  bad  sketched  the  figure 
from  nature.' 

'Are  you  drawing  for  a  prize,  my  dear?'  aBked 
Mrs.  Cameron  ;  '  I  never  heard  of  that  before.' 

Annette  slightly  blushed.     '  Not  &  prize,  mamma. 
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exftctly;  but  Mr.  Brownlow  said  that  jf  either  Juliet 
or  I  could  do  another  drawing  as  good  as  my  last,  his 
copy  should  bo  a  reward.' 

'I  think  everyone  has  finished  tea,  mamma,'  said 
Rosamond,  abruptly,  and  half  rising.  '  Shall  we  go 
to  the  drawing-room?' 

There  was  a  general  more,  and  in  passing  out  of 
the  room,  Rosamond  whispered  to  Annette :  'What  a 
silly,  little,  conceited  thing  you  are !  Why  could  you 
not  let  the  drawing  aloneF' 

Annette  looked  disconcerted,  and  just  then  Juliet 
also  came  up  to  her,  and  said,  *  You  need  not  reckon 
upon  Mr.  Brownlow's  drawing,  if  you  are  to  do 
another  of  your  own  like  the  last,  seeing  that  was 
more  than  half  Kosamond's  work.' 

'Konsense!'  exclaimed  Rosamond;  'there  were 
not  more  than  half-a-dozen  strokes  of  mine.' 

Juliet  held  up  her  hands  in  astonishment. 

'My  love,  you  know  nothing  abont  it,' continued 
Rosamond.  '  You  have  been  waiting  npon  Myra,  and 
have  never  seen  me  touch  the  drawing,  except  that 
one  day  when  I  showed  Annette  where  she  was 
wrong  in  the  shading.  You  should  not  be  envious, 
Juliet.' 

Juliet's  face  flushed  crimson,  and  she  ran  up- 
stairs. Rosamond  entered  the  drawing-room  with 
that  indescribable  air  of  subdued  virtue  which 
naturally  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  giving 
merited  reproof. 

A  little  more  conversation  about  the  drawing  went 
on,  but  all  of  a  very  safe  kind.  Mr.  Brownlow's 
picture  and  Annette's  copy  were  bronght  forward 
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and  compared,  and  Mr.  Baines  and  Mrs.  Fatt^  ad- 
mired,  and  did  not  venture  to  criticise.  Annette 
was  prODounced  a  most  promising  artist,  and  in  the 
eagerness  of  excitement  at  tlie  praise  ehe  was  re- 
ceiving, engaged  some  day  to  do  a  drawing  for  Mr. 
Baines.  Koaamond  kept  at  first  in  the  backgroand, 
ooly  now  and  then  putting  in  a  little  remark,  which 
ehowed  how  much  more  she  knew  ahout  drawing 
than  anyone  else  ;  but  it  was  curioaa  to  see  how  by 
degrees  she  brooght  round  attention  to  herself.  At 
length  her  own  portfolio  was  produced,  and  her  little 
ecrap3,aa  she  called  them — the  trifles  which  she  had 
just  thrown  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  which 
really  were  not  worth  looking  at — >were  turned  over. 
And  as  Mrs.  Fatty  did  not  care  much  about  them, 
and  was  anxious  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Cameron  about  the 
Idiot  Asylum,  it  was,  of  course,  quite  natural  and 
right  that  Rosamond  should  be  polite  to  Mr.  Bainea, 
and  give  him  all  the  explanations  which  were  neces- 
Bary  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  little  scraps. 
Mr.  Saines  was  remarkably  interested  by  them,  and 
hinted,  at  last,  that  it  would  be  such  a  great  favour 
— one  he  could  scarcely  venture  to  Huggest-— -but  if, 
some  day,  Misa  Cameron  would  give  him  an  outline 
— he  asked  nothing  more — a  mere  outline  of  the 
village  atreet,  with  the  curate'a  lodging, — it  would  be 
Buch  a  valuable  reminiacence — invaluable  indeed. 

Rosamond'a  answer  was  cold :  '  her  time  was  much 
occupied— she  never  liked  to  promise;  but,  no 
doubt,  Annette  would  try  the  sketch  for  him.'  Poor 
Mr.  BainesI  It  was  very  cruel  upon  him;  he  was 
really  a  very  shy  and    modest    man,   and  it  was 
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evident  he  had  been  gniltjr  of  a  nusdemeanoar.  Hs 
mttrmured  eometbiog  not  quite  intelligible  about 
pleasure,  and  hope,  and  forgireueei,  and  was  inter- 
rapted  in  the  middle  by  Mra.  Patty. 

'Mr.  Bunee,  I  must  wish  you  good  evening,  for 
the  gardener  ie  waiting  to  go  home  with  me,  and  the 
Doctor  will  want  a  little  looking  after  before  he  goes 
t«hed.' 

The  curate,  in  hia  eagerness  to  eioape  from  his 
position  at  the  table,  stumbled  over  a  footstool,  and 
nearly  fell  at  Mrs.  Patty's  feet  *  Oh !  but,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Patty,  I  can't  let  you  walk  home  alone.  I  was 
jaat  thinking  that  I  ought  to  be  going,  and  I  shall 
be  so  happy  if  you  will  let  me  take  charge  of  yon.' 
He  glanced  at  Kosamond,  but  she  was  busy  tying  np 
her  portfolio. 

'  We  meet  on  Tuesday  at  Colonel  Vetney's,  I  sup- 
pose?' aud  Mrs.  Cameron. 

'Yes,  I  hope  to  hare  that  pleasure ;'  and  there 
was  another  glance  at  Rosamond.  'I  conclude,  of 
course,  you  all  dine  there?' 

'  Maonna,  I  should  prefer  going  in  the  evening,  if 
I  go  at  all,'  observed  Rosamond,  indifferently.  '  Dear 
Mrs.  Patty,  may  I  fetch  yx>ur  cloak  and  bonnet?' 

'  They  are  in  the  hall,  my  dear;  I  will  go  and  put 
them  on  there ;  and  Mr.  Baines  can  join  me,  if  he 
will  be  so  civil  to  an  old  woman.' 

'  Good  night,  Mr.  Balnea ;'  Rosamond  held  out  her 
hand  vety  coldly.  The  poor  curate  scarcely  dared  to 
take  it.  If  be  might  only  have  endeavoured  to  make 
his  peace.  But  hia  was  snch  a  very  amall  offence — 
he  did  not  quite  see  why  it  should  have  been  one } 
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bat  then  be  knew  nothing  ftbout  ladies.  He  only 
felt  tbey  were  made  of  wax,  and  were  liable  to  be 
broken  at  a  toach  ;  bo  be  tried  to  say,  '  Good  night,' 
joBt  in  Rosamond's  tone  —  and  boped  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. But  if  be  had  watched  Rosamond's  smile, 
as  she  followed  Mrs.  Fatty  to  tbe  bull,  he  migbt  have 
discovered  that  be  bad  failed. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

"jirrKA  CAMERON  wbb  called  'little  Myra,'  and 
JjX  treated  like  a  child.  A  strange  inconeisteacy, 
when  she  was  sixteen.  No  one  felt  it  more  than  Myra 
herself.  And  it  might  have  been  even  more  strange 
if  she  had  underatood  heraelf.  But  if  Myra  was  a 
problem  to  her  friends,  still  more  was  she  one  to  her 
own  heart.  Of  all  the  inmates  of  Tare  Hall,  there 
was  not  one  who  thought  bo  much,  read  so  much, 
or  felt  so  much,  as  Myra.  Even  when  she  fed  her 
imagination  with  fiction,  the  fiction  was  digested  and 
reproduced  so  as  to  become  her  own  possession  — to 
be  part  of  the  world  in  which  she  lived.  She  never 
simply  received  ideas  ;  they  were  pondered  upon,  and 
analysed,  though  quite  unconsciousl}',  and  the  ex- 
perience of  daily  life  was  brought  to  bear  upon  tliem 
and  to  be  their  test.  No  one  was  a  keener  observer 
of  inconsistencies,  no  one  more  quick  at  discovering 
discrepancies  between  principle  and  practice;  but 
this  very  quickness  was  a  stumbling-block  in  Myra'a 
path.  She  was  bo  alive  to  the  peculiarities  of  others, 
that  she  thought  very  little  of  her  own,  except  when 
they  brought  her  into  public  notice.  Then  she  shrank 
from  them  with  a  sensitivenesa  which  was  morbid. 
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To  be  told  that  she  was  awkward  was  distressing, 
bat  to  be  accaeed  of  being  affected  was  almost  tor- 
tare.  There  were  times,  and  those  not  few,  when 
Myra  would  willingly  have  rushed  away  from  the 
pleaBontOHt  party  and  the  most  amusing  companion- 
ship, and  ahnt  herself  up  in  solitude  for  hoars — >iiot 
from  temper,  though  it  certainly  would  have  been 
called  such  ;  neither  from  wounded  vanity,  though  it 
might  have  borne  such  an  appearance ;  but  from  the 
mere  desire  to  be  where  no  one  could  make  a  remark 
apon  her,  even  in  the  way  of  praise.  Kot  that  Myra 
was  insensible  to  praise.  When  implied,  she  could 
enjoy  it;  when  written,  it  was  delightful  to  her; 
but  spoken  praise  was  suffering.  And  Myra  had  not 
sufficient  self-esteem  to  support  her  gainst  the  cod- 
Bciousness  of  her  own  external  defects.  What  she 
was  told  of  herself  she  received  as  undoubted  truth; 
and  certainly  there  were  facts  within  her  own  con- 
sciousness to  corroborate  what  she  knew  to  be  the 
general  impressioa  of  her  character.  Bad  temper, 
and  that  not  merely  a  passionate,  hut  a  frelfal  and 
peevish  temper,  was  a  fault  which  it  was  impossible 
to  deny.  Selfishness  also  was  an  accusation  not  to 
be  gainsayed,  for  I'yra  knew  perfectly  well  how  alive 
she  was  to  what  she  called  her  own  rights,  and  how 
determined  upon  asserting  them,  whether  they  inter- 
fered with  those  of  others  or  not  And  vanity  also 
she  would  at  once  have  pleaded  guilty  to,  only  she 
would  not  have  allowed  that  it  was  vanity  which 
made  her  what  people  called  affected ;  but  the  thing 
which  perplexed  her,  which  gave  her  a  sense  of 
injustice  —  a  wounded,  isolated  feeling   of    being 
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misunderstood  bj  otherB,  and  not  even  nnderstanding 
bereelf — waa  the  nobler  spirit  beneath.  Child  ahe 
wae,  wayward,  and  foolish,  and  ungOTerned  in 
temper  and  in  wishes  ;  but  even  as  Myra  owned 
herself  to  be  such  —  even  whilst  she  talked  and 
acted  as  if  she  neither  professed  to  be  nor  wished 
to  be  anything  better  —  a  truer  voice  whispered  to 
her  in  Uie  depths  of  her  own  heart,  that  she  was  not 
a  child ;  that  she  had  longings  and  aspirations, 
dreams  of  goodness  and  beauty,. an  appreciation  of 
all  things  'just,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,'  which,  if  examination  were  made,  would  be 
found  wanting  in  those  who  were  the  most  keen- 
sighted  to  her  defects,  and  the  loudest  in  her  con- 
demnation. 

So  np  to  this  hoill'  had  Myra  lived  in  the  weariness 
of  this  perpetual  conflict  between  her  opposite  cha- 
racteristics. It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  her 
existence  was  for  the  most  part  solitary.  It  was  only 
when  alone  that  she  was  her  better  self,  and,  there- 
fore, only  when  alone  that  she  could  find  rest  —  such 
rest,  at  least,  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  opiates 
of  study  and  imagination. 

The  two  may  seem  somewhat  incompatible  ;  an 
imaginative  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  opposite 
of  a  studious  mind  :  but  that  one  faculty,  which 
perhaps  had  saved  Myra  from  being  cast  off  as  hope- 
less fay  all  who  undertook  to  manage  her — the  faculty 
of  persevering  industry  —  had,  through  the  whole  of 
her  short  life,  been  curiously  co-existent  with  a  vivid 
delight  in  poetry,  and  an  enjoyment  which  even 
amounted  to  what  might  be  termed  ; 
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fiction.  It  eeemed,  indeed,  as  if  a  portion  of  tlie 
same  excitement  which  made  her  lose  herself  in  the 
Btor;  which  she  was  reading,  was  awakened  also  b^ 
the  Btimulus  of  Btudy . 

What  Mjra  once  undertook  to  learn,  absorbed  her 
as  though  it  had  been  a  noveL  And  she  did  under- 
take ms.Bj  things  in  an  irregular  way.  Her  educa- 
tion had  been  imperfect  and  desultory  ;  she  had  been 
taught  by  a  succession  of  goTerneases,  and  in  spite  of 
her  temper  and  constant  punishment,  had  managed 
to  acquire  such  an  amount  of  information  aa  would 
enable  her  to  pass  well  in  society  ;  but  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  Batisfy  her.  She  had  a  craving  for  more 
knowledge,  and  a  consciousness  of  being  super- 
ficial, and  Bince  no  one  else  undertook  to  teach  her 
thoroughly,  she  was  compelled  fo  teach  herself. 

A  strange  medley  of  books  was  lo  be  found  m 
Myra's  room,  Witbering's  'Botany,'  and  a  Spanish 
Grammar  and  'Don  Quixote,'  side  by  side  with 
Watts  on  '  The  IniproTement  of  the  Mind,'  Aber- 
crombte  on  '  The  Moral  and  Intellectual  Powers,' 
Bacon's  '  Essays,'  Eoseell's'  Modern  Europe,'  Miss 
Bumey's  novels,  Sir  Charles  Grandiaon,  De  Foe's 
'History  of  the  Plague,'  'The  Old  English  Baron,' 
and  'The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments' —  not 
all  very  desirable  reading,  but  seized-  upon  by 
Myra  because  she  had  heard  the  books  Bpoken 
of,  and  waB  determined  to  find  out  for  herself 
what  they  were  like.  And  they  were  all  read  and 
studied  in  turn.  Myra  was  gradually  emerging  from 
school-room  restraints,  and  was  allowed  to  manage 
her  time,  upon  the  whole,  very  much  as  she  liked ; 
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and  with  her  love  of  solitude  she  waa  always  making 
an  excuse  to  escape  from,  public  engagementa,  and 
praying  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  herself  in  her  own 
way.  Of  course  no  one  was  admitted  to  a  share  in 
her  occupations,  or  even  told  anything  about  tbem. 
Myra  would  have  endured  no  Bmall  amount  of 
physical  pain  rather  than  confess  to  anyone  that  ehe 
liked  reading  deep  books,  and  she  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  her  love  of  fiction  ;  and  aa  for  asking  for 
any  particular  author,  she  would  far  rather  have  been 
supposed  to  be  playing  with  a  doll.  The  volumea  she 
had  in  her  possession  had  been  collected  surrep~ 
titiously  in  her  wanderings  about  the  house,  and 
whilst  searching  into  the  contents  of  bed-room  book- 
cases and  old  closets.  Mr.  Cameron  had  a  very 
excellent  library,  but  his  children  were  never  allowed 
to  touch  a  volume.  It  was  one  of  his  strictest  rules. 
The  moment  a  child  bandied  a  book  he  considered  it 
spoilt,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  up  to  the  nursery; 
and  it  was  to  this  rule  that  Myra  owed  the  posseasion 
of  the  'Arabian  Nighta,'  a  very  handsome  copy  in  four 
octavo  volumes,  which  in  some  moment  of  weakness 
had  been  taken  from  the  shelves  by  Mrs.  Cameron, 
dnring  her  husband's  absence,  in  order  that  she  might 
read  a  story  to  the  children,  and  being  carried  off 
into  the  school-room,  had  been  found  there  on  Mr. 
Cameron's  return,  and  from  thenceforth  abandoned 
toitsfata.  The  enchantmentof  the 'Arabian  Nights' 
waa  over,  however,  now ;  Myra  knew  the  tales  by 
heart,  and  thought  of  them  only  when — aa  sometimes 
happened — she  waa  called  upon  to  entertain  a  stray 
little  visitor  by  tolling  a  story.    Then  the  histories 
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of  Prince  HoussaiD,  Prince  Achmet,  and  Prince  All, 
the  Little  Hunchback,  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  were  invaluable  ; 
whilst  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Prince  who  was  sent  to 
fetch  the  Golden  Water,  and  was  compelled  to  stop 
his  ears  to  the  taunts  of  the  unhappy  travellers  who 
had  on  previous  occasions  been  tamed  into  etone,  and 
were  resting  on  the  mountain  side,  lingered  in  her 
memory,  she  knew  not  why,  but  perhaps  to  come 
forth  at  some  future  time  with  that  impressiveness 
of  a  deep  moral,  which  we  all  feel  so  keenly  when, 
as  years  roll  on,  it  is  discovered  by  ourselves  as 
inherent  in  some  childish  legend. 

And  Myra  gained  something  also  tvom  the  library, 
debarred  from  it  though  she  was;  it  gave  ber  the 
titles  of  books,  a  knowledge  which  at  first  sight 
may  appear  absolutely  useless,  but  which  can  never 
really  be  so.  She  learnt,  for  instance,  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm  had  written  a  History  of  Persia,  and  Boswell 
a  Life  of  Johnson,  and  Middleton  a  Life  of  Cicero  ; 
she  recognised  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon 
and  Fenelon,  as  French  standard  writers  ;  she  knew 
Fielding  and  -Smollett  even  by  sight,  and  was  quite 
aware  that  Hume  had  written  something  besides  the 
History  of  England.  And  her  respect  for  dictionaries 
— generally  regarded  as  the  meanest  species  of 
school-book,  and  delivered  over  to  any  amount  of  ink 
and  dog's-ears —  had  been  nurtured  till  it  had  actually 
become  veneration,  by  seeing  the  goodly  array  of 
splendidly-bound  volumes,  from  the  Dictionnaire  de 
I'Acad^mie  Fran^ais^  to  those  of  Spanish,  Fortn- 
guese,   Chinese,   Hebrew,   Sanscrit,   and   alt   other 
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known  and  unknown  languages,  whicli  it  h&d  been 
Mr.  Cameron's  pride  to  collect,  and  which  were 
always  pointed  out  to  lua  friends  ae  the  choicest 
collection  in  England. 

This  mere  acquaintance  with  facts  might  no  doubt 
have  been  useless  to  the  majority  of  young  girls,  but 
with  Myra  a  fact  was  the  materia!  by  which  the  soil 
of  her  mind  waa  gradually  becoming  enriched.  The 
outaides  of  books  were  only  oce  degree  less  real  than, 
the  outsidea  of  the  peraona  who  wrote  them.  The 
names  which  would  hare  made  no  impression  when 
learnt  as  a  school-room  list  of  celebrated  authors, 
became  realities  when  they  daily  met  her  eye  on  the 
library  sbelvea.  And  so,  when  at  any  time  a  refer- 
ence waa  made  to  these  authors,  either  by  Mr.  Came- 
ron or  the  frienda  who  visited  him,  Myra's  attention 
was  arreated.  She  would  sit  in  the  comer  apart, 
working  perhaps  at  aome  never-ending  piece  of  em- 
broidery, which  was  always  her  company-work, 
whilst  listening  to  the  arguments  or  discassions 
which  were  going  on,  and  gaining  more  by  the 
working  of  her  own  powers,  the  struggle  to  under- 
stand what  no  one  thought  of  explaining  to  her, 
than  she  could  have  done  from  the  lecture  of  the 
most  learned  Professor,  who  would  have  solved  her 
difficulties  in  a  conversation  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Even  the  outward  appearance  of  the  library  books 
waa  not  without  its  effect  upon  her.  Tn  these  days 
we  are  ceasing  to  regard  external  richness  as  any 
tribute  to  the  internal  merits  of  a  volume.  Whilst 
our  best  writers  are  content  with  sober-coloured 
cloth,  we  array  '  Tom  Thumb '  in  morocco,  and  dress 
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'Puss  in  Boots'  in  calf  and  gilding.  The  outward 
signs  of  reverence  are  no  longer  recognised.  But  in 
this  respect  Mr.  Cameron  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  He  prized  his  rare  editions,  and  large 
paper  copies  —  he  loved  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  his 
time-stained  volumes  —  he  delighted  in  broad  mar- 
gins, and  detested  small  type  ;  and  when  he  laid  his 
old  quarto  on  the  table  and  carefully  turned  every 
leaf  at  the  top,  and  then,  opening  it  further,  pointed 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  book,  so  perfectly  well* 
bound,  lay  back  of  itself,  requiring  nothing  to  keep 
it  open,  there  was  somewhat  of  a  personal  teoder- 
ness  for  the  material  form,  apart  from  the  thoughts 
conveyed  by  them,  which  it  was  impossible  to  watch 
without  being  impressed  by  it.  Every  man,  it  is 
said,  has  some  soft  place  in  his  heart.  Mr.  Cameron's 
softness  was  shown  towards  his  books. 

He  had  no  idea  of  influencing  Myra  ;  he  was  not 
a  man  who  troubled  himself  about  influencing  anyone, 
except  when  he  was  pleading  in  conrt ;  but  he  did 
influence  her  very  materially.  She  was  growing  up  un- 
consciously with  much  of  his  feeling  upon  this  point ; 
and  the  reverence,  which  was  not  very  strongly 
developed  in  her  naturally,  was  fostered  by  thia 
one  exhibition  of  it  in  a  degree  which  will  probably 
be  unknown  to  the  next  generation.  The  cheap 
editions  of  Bacon's  'Essays'  will  scarcely  become 
the  heirlooms  of  memory  to  our  children. 

Tet,  with  all  this  love  of  study  and  appreciation 
of  books,  Myra  was  not  considered  clever,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  nor,  indeed,  bad  she  any 
strict  right  to  be  so  called.     Cleverness,  though  its 
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definitions  are  various,  is,  perhaps,  generally  accepted 
aa  meaning  quicknese  in  receiritig  ideas,  and  apt- 
ness  in  making  use  of  them.  Mjra  was  neither 
very  quick  nor  very  apt ;  in  some  things  she  was  de- 
cidedly dull,  and  in  the  opinion  of  society,  Bosamond 
would  undoubtedly  far  excel  her.  And  she  had 
not  even  that  fair  appreciation  of  her  own  powers 
which  would  eoable  her  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
She  had  no  dreams  of  distinction,  no  youthful 
visions  of  authorship  and  fame.  Not  being  aware  of 
having  thoughts  or  ideas  worthy  of  preservation,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  put  them  down  upon  paper. 
And  then  she  bad  a  vague  sense  of  its  not  being  a 
woman's  business  to  write.  One  thing  she  was  quite 
sure  of,  that  no  woman  had  ever  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  quarto  edition  in  morocco,  much  less  in 
Bussia  leather,  and  any  dignity  beneath  this  would 
not  have  been  worth  striving  for. 

So  Myra  listened,  and  studied,  and  thought,  and 
gave  way  to  her  temper,  and  selfishness,  and  vanity, 
and  was  a  child  in  her  own  estimation,  and  a  very 
troublesome  and  disagreeable  one  in  the  estimation 
of  her  friends  ;  because  she  had  not  yet  learnt  the 
truth  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  home  to  ns 
all,  that  the  moral  powers  are  the  multipliers  of  the 
intellectual  —  that  the  cleverest  man,  or  the  most 
gifted  genius,  unable  to  govern  his  own  temper,  and 
control  his  own  impulses,  is,  so  far  as  he  yields 
himself  to  those  impulses,  nothing  better  than  an 
infant ;  and  that  in  the  race  of  life  he  will  most 
certainly  be  outstripped  by  men  far  inferior  to  himself 
in  mental  capacity,  but  able  to  keep  the  balance 
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which  he  has  lost,  and  to  exemplify  those  deep 
-  worda  of  Scripture  —  'He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.' 

But  a  new  phase  of  inward  existence  wae  dawning 
upon  Myra. 

We  ail  have  granted  na,  from  time  to  time,  fresh 
starting-points  in  life  s  hut  there  is  not  one  so  marked 
as  that  which  is  associated  with  our  first  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  God  loves  us.  Men  call  this 
apprehensioii  hy  different  names ;  they  attach  to  it 
different  degrees  of  importance.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  entering  upon  such  a  controverted  subject ; 
but  one  thing  is  known  and  acknowledged  by  all 
alike,  that  to  confess  such  a  belief  bj  the  lips  is  one 
thing,  and  to  receire  it  into  the  heart  another  ;  that 
in  the  one  case  it  is  a  mere  formula,  whilst  in  the 
other  it  becomes  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives — 
the  one  all-embracing  principle  which  meets  every 
difficulty  audeverytemptationin  life.  MyraCameron 
did  not  hear  Mlrs.  Fatty's  declaration  of  her  religious 
creed  for  the  first  time  in  that  one  conversation  after 
her  illneas ;  she  had  been  told  the  same  truths  often 
before,  as  applying  to  mankind  generally,  but  it  had 
always  seemed  as  if  some  special  exception  had  been 
made  to  her  own  disadvantage.  When  a  very  little 
child,  she  was  assnred  that  God  loved  good  children ; 
but  the  assurance  was  always  accompanied  by  the 
reminder  that  aha  was  a  very  naughty  one.  It  was 
as  if  a  mirror  was  continually  being  held  before 
her,  in  which  she  might  see  her  own  misdeeds,  and 
her  poor  little  weak  efforts  to  do  better  were  not 
perceptible  amidst  the  mass  of  evil ;  or  if  sometimes  it 
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croBsed  ber  mind  that  Bbe  was  not  quite  so  bad  aa 
people  thought  her,  that  when  she  was  aloue  she  did 
Trieh  to  be  good,  thoagb  when  she  waa  with  others 
afae  was  always  doing  wrong,  ber  comfort  was  chocked 
by  the  recolleetion  that  wishes  were  nothing,  prayerg 
even  were  nothing,  actions  were  the  only  test ;  and 
her  actions  —  it  was  better  not  to  think  about  tbein. 

What  comfort  could  it  be  to  Myra  to  be  called 
upon  to  repeat,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  that  she  waa 
'a  child  of  grace,'  when  the  fact  impressed  upon  her 
by  everyone  in  the  house,  and  confirmed  by  her  own 
consciousness,  wis  that  she  was  'a  child  of  wrath?' 

People  do  not  often  get  rid  of  such  an  impression 
about  tbcmaetvee  suddenly  ;  young  people  especially 
do  not.  Myra  felt  when  Mrs.  Patty  left  her  that  she 
was  not  quite  so  unhappy  as  she  had  been  before,  but 
she  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  real  change  in  ber 
own  principles.  It  was  only  that  Mrs.  Patty  was  so 
good  and  kind,  and  thought  well  of  CTeryone  j  and 
if  she  could  believe  that  God  would  be  as  merciful  as 
Mrs.  Patty,  there  would  be  some  hope.  But  then  He 
knew  so  much  better  what  her  faults  were.  To  be 
sure  He  knew  also  how  miserable  they  made  her,  and 
how  mnch  she  longed  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  but  that 
was  all  nothing  j  her  father  had  said  so  only  that 
very  day,  before  he  went  off  to  London,  and  of  course 
he  knew  much  more  about  her  than  Mrs.  Fatty. 

Thus  Myra  tried  to  reason  herself  out  of  comfort, 
and  in  spite  of  her  reason  was  comforted.  The  mere 
thought  that  some  one  believed  she  could  do  right, 
was  like  a  strengthening  cordial  to  her  crushed  spirit. 
For  this  last  failure  and  folly  had  completely  crushed 
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her.  Pride  &lone  rendered  her  ashamed  of  heraelF, 
and  her  natural  morbid  ehrinkitig  from  obserration 
caueed  the  thonght  of  the  remarks  which  would,  she 
was  sure,  be  made  upon  her,  to  be  almost  unendurable. 
But  for  Mrs.  Patty's  few  words,  Mjra  would  have 
been  despairingly  wretched.  As  it  was,  she  lay  still, 
trying  to  recall  the  conversation  ;  and  finding  herwlf 
unable  to  recollect  all,  she  turned,  as  an  assistance  to 
her  memory,  to  the  epistle  which  Mrs.  Patty  had 
said  was  T>r>  Kingsbury's  favourite.  Certainly,  so 
Myra  thought,  if  be  liked  it,  it  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her,  for  he  was  standing  oa  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  perfection,  whilst  she  had  not  even 
begun  to  ascend  the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  which 
led  to  it ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  would  be  some 
interest  in  reading  it,  and  people  were  always  told  to 
read  the  Bible  when  they  were  ilL 

Myra  read;  and  as  she  read,  thought  of  Dr. 
Kingsbury  and  Mrs.  Patty,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
the  words  excited  her  imagination — that  imagination 
which  was  always  ready  to  be  worked  upon  by 
stirring  descriptions  or  appeals  to  the  heart.  They 
carried  her  into  far~  off  worlds, — the  heavenly  places, 
which,  it  might  be,  were  to  be  found  among  the  stars 
that  night  after  night  she  was  accustomed  to  watch 
as  she  lay  in  bed.  They  told  of  glory,  and  greatness, 
and  power;  of  a  dominion  above  all  other  dominion  ; 
of  the  'exceeding  riches  of  God's  grace; '  and  of  those 
who,  from  being  'strangers  and  foreigners,'  were  now 
'  fellow-citizenswith  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
Grod.'  Myra  laid  down  the  boolc,  for  she  was  weary, 
and  much  there  was  which  it  was  hard  to  understand  ; 
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but  as  ebe  closed  her  eyes,  and  thought  became 
more  and  more  an  effort,  there  mingled  with 
the  recollection  of  the  words  she  had  been  reading, 
others — sounding  as  their  clear  and  most  sweet 
echo — which  brought  faint  visions  of  a  golden  city, 
and  jewelled  gates,  and  the  river  of  the  water  of 
life  ;   and  Myra  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

'  T\B-  BQd  MisB  Kingeburj'a  compliments,  ma'am, 
^  fttid  if  yon  are  going  to  Colonel  Verney's 
they  will  call  for  you  at  twenty  minutea  past  six, 
and  give  you  a  Beat  in  their  fly.* 

Faith  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  of  Miss  Medley's 
parlour,  and  surprised  that  lady  in  the  act  of  taking 
off  her  cap  and  arranging  her  grey  curls. 

'  Wait  a  minute  !  Dear  me  ! '  (Miss  Medley's  eye 
Bonght  for  her  cap  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room), 
'where  can  it  be  7  On  the  floor  ?  Tn  the  chair  ? 
Where  can  I  have  put  it?  Oneminnte,  Faith!  On 
my  head,  to  be  sure!  What  shall  I  do  nest  ?  Come 
in  ;.  pray  come  in,'  Faith  entered — so  far  at  least  as 
she  could,  whilst  still  holding  by  the  handle  of  the 
door. 

'Fleaae  to  shut  the  door,  Faith  ;  draughts  are  so 
dangerous.  Twenty  minutes  past  six,  did  you  say  ? 
It  is  very  kind  of  Dr.  Kingsbury.  I  really  think  I 
must  accept  the  benevolent  offer.  But  is  the  Doctor 
well  enough  to  dine  out?' 

'He  is  better  than  he  has  been  for  this  month 
past,  ma'am.    Mrs.  Patty  has  persuaded  him  to  take 
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a  little  brandy  with  bis  dinner,  and  it  does  him  a 

■world  of  good.' 

'  Alas !  A  man  so  excellent  I  not  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  abstaining,  if  only  for  example's  sake. 
But  it  is  like  all  men;  qaick  as  lightning  to  see 
others'  duties,  slow  as  snaib  to  see  their  own.  Dinner- 
parties are  sad  temptations.  Faith.' 

'  To  be  snre,  ma'am.  May  I  tell  the  Doctor,  then, 
that  you  mean  to  goF' 

'  You  may  assure  him  I  will  be  ready.  Time  was, 
Faith,  when  I  avoided  dinner-piu-ties  hut  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  me  now.  So  it  would  be  with  the  good 
Doctor  if  only  he  would  persevere.  Bat  brandy  I 
it  is  very  sad  —  very  sad  indeed.'  Faith  compressed 
her  lips,  evidently  not  trusting  herself  to  reply. 
Miss  Medley  continued  —  'The  Doctor,  I  suppose, 
will  leave  early  ;  late  hours  are  so  very  injurious.' 

'  The  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Patty  most  times  leave  at 
ten,  ma'am ;  but  someixidy  said  there  was  like  to  be 
some  dancing  at  the  Colonel's  to-night.' 

'WhatI  with  the  Doctor  there !  Oh,  Faith,  indeed 
you  must  be  mistaken  ! ' 

'As  to  that,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  why  I  should 
be.  I've  heard  Mrs.  Patty  say,  that  in  his  yonng 
days  the  Doctor  could  show  off  in  a  hornpipe  with 
the  best,  and,  indeed,  danced  so  well  that  he  was  had 
out  before  all  the  company  at  a  dancing -school  ball, 
and  did  the  toe-and-heel  step  and  the  shuffle  in  a 
way  as  was  quite  surprising.' 

'  But  not  now.  Faith  ;  Dr.  Kingsbury  has  to  con- 
sider the  dignity  of  his  cloth.' 

Faith's  countenance  showed  a  little  perplexity,  as 
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Bhe  replied:  'Well,  to  be  sure,  I  did  think  of  that 
myself  I  The  Doctor'B  coat  is  just  new,  and  dancing 
is  very  dusty  work ;  and  it  did  come  acroas  me  that 
the  brushing  and  rubbing  afterwards  wouldn't  be 
good  for  it.  But  if  I  could  be  quite  sure,  ma'am,  that 
dancing  waa  to  be,  I  'd  peraoada  Mrs.  Patty  to  give 
him  his  second-best ;  he  doesn't  know  one  from  the 
other,  good  man,  himself.' 

'  And  BO  far  he  is  an  exception  to  his  sex.  Men 
are  vain,  Faith — much  more  vain  than  we  have  any 
ide&  of.  X  have  a  nephew,  who  used  to  spend  half 
an  hour  every  day  arranging  his  neck-tie  t  but  he 
is  in  India,  poor  fellow  ! '  and  Miss  Medley  sighed 
heavily.  'Dr.  Kingsbnry,  you  say,  will  leave  before 
the  dancing  begins  ? ' 

'Dear  me,  ma'am,  no;  just  the  contrary.  He 
takes  pleasure  in  seeing  the  young  people  merry ; 
and  it 's  my  belief,  that  if  tlie  dancing  is  late,  he  may 
be  late  too.' 

The  possibility  was  so  alarming  to  Miss  Medley's 
regularity,  that  she  found  herself  compelled  to  sit 
down  ;  and  as  Faith  turned,  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention of  going,  she  said,  in  a  hurried  tone  :  *  Fray 
wait  —  one  moment  only;  I  won't  detain  you,  but  I 
must  consider.  If  the  fly  were  to  come  for  me  first, 
if  I  were  to  return  alone  —  eighteen-pence  they 
would  charge — it  would  be  eighteen-pence,  I  think. 
Faith? ' 

'  I  can't  say,  ma'am ;  but  the  Doctor  would  be 
very  sorry  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  upon  such  a 
matter  as  that.  He  and  Mrs.  Fatty  would  be  sure  to 
let  yon  come  away  whenever  you  choose.    It 's  not 
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like  the  Doctor  to  be  putting  his  own  pleasure  in  the 
way  of  other  people's.' 

'Kot  at  all.  He  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
maBculine  unselfishness.  You  will  appreciate  such 
an  exception  more  and  more,  Faith,  as  life  brings 
you  experience.     But  this  matter  of  retaming  —  it 

may  be  better  to  leave  it.    Possibly Ton  said,  I 

think.  Faith,  that  there  would  be  a  large  number  of 
dancers  ? ' 

'I  don't  know  that  I  said  anything  about  it, 
ma'am  ;  hut  there  'a  Mr.  Charles,  the  Colonel's 
nephew,  just  come  from  India,  and  the  young 
gentlemen,  Master  John  and  Master  William,  home 
for  Easter  —  that  makes  three;  and  then  there's 
Mr.  Edmund  and  Mr.  Godfrey  Cameron  come  down 
to  the  Hall  —  so  I  heard  just  before  I  came  in  here  ; 
and  what  with  the  Miss  Verneys,  and  the  niece  who 
ia  there  for  the  holidays,  and  Miss  Cameron,  and  the 
other  yonng  ladies  as  are  sure  to  be  asked  to  the 
Colonel's — there  will  be  such  a  number  of  young 
folks  that  Mrs.  Fatty  said  to  me,  as  she  gave  me  the 
message  for  you,  they  would  be  pretty  nearly  certain  to 
dance  ;  and  if  they  did,  the  Doctor  had  such  a  fancy 
for  music,  and  for  seeing  the  young  folks  enjoy  them- 
selves, he'd  be  sure  to  be  late.  That's  the  long 
and  the  short  of  the  matter,  ma'am  :  but  to  think  of 
its  coming  in  your  way  never  entered  anybody's  head; 
and  I  make  bold  to  say  you  can  leave  at  half-past 
nine  if  you  wish  it.' 

'  Oh,  no,  Futh  I  To  break  up  the  party — I  could 
not  do  that.  And  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Versey. 
Z  am  deeply  interested  in  everything  connected  with 
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India:  jet  it  perplexes  me.  Are  jon  going  into  the 
village  ? ' 

'  I  Ve  been  thinking  of  it,  ma'am  ;  bat  I  had  Dot 
quite  decided.' 

'  If  you  were  going, — perhaps  four  yards  of  ribbon, 
peaeh-coloured  aatin — or  gauze  and  aatin  might  be 
best ; — Lane  has  some,  I  kaow  ; —  it  would  brighten 
my  cap.  I  am  not  used  to  gay  parties,  Faith  ;  and 
they  don't  agree  with  me.  But  camomilla  is  very 
soothing :  it  enables  me  to  do  many  things  dow 
which  I  never  could  do  before ;  I  never  go  anywhere 
without  it.'  Miss  Medley  dived  into  her  pocket  and 
took  out  a  tiny  bottle.  '  Tinctures  are  best ;  but  in 
tlieir  absence,  globules.' 

It  was  like  presenting  a  pocket-pistol  to  Faith  : 
she  turned  suddenly  round,  and,  with  a  hasty  '  Good 
morning,  ma'am;  I  will  leave  the  ribbon  aa  I  return,' 
departed, 

Stormont  was  the  name  of  Colonel  Verney's  house. 
It  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tare,  and  was  con- 
sidered rather  the  sbow-place  of  the  neighbourhood; 
for  it  bad  a  grand  hall,  a  very  fair  gallery  of  pictures, 
and  a  museum  of  Chinese  curiosities,  all  exhibited  to 
the  public  on  certain  days.  Otherwise  it  was  an  on- 
interesting  place,  with  but  a  few  acres  of  park  about 
it,  and  possessing  no  remarkable  beauty  either  in  the 
grounds,  the  gardens,  or  the  view. 

Colouel  Vemey  was  the  most  open-hearted  and  hos- 
pitable of  country  gentlemen  ;  in  politics  a  Whig  — 
SO  far,  at  least,  as  Whigism  can  still  be  considered  to 
exist;  in  religion  a  professed  Churchman,  with  as 
kindly  a  leaning  towards  dissent  as  was  necessary  for 
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the  aake  of  consistency  with  hia  political  creed.  Qe 
was  a  very  popular  man.  in  theDeighbourhood;  indeed 
.  all  the  family  were  popular,  except,  perhaps,  Mrs. 
Vernej,  and  ehe  was  an  exception'  only  in  the  eyes 
of  a  few  persons,  amongst  whom  Myra  was  included. 
Mr.  Cameron  and  Colonel  Verney  differed  in  politics, 
and  this  antagooiBm  might  have  resulted  in  an  open 
feud,  had  not  the  punctilious  politeness  of  the  former 
served  as  a  check  upon  the  ebullitions  of  temper  of  bis 
good-natured  thoagh  irritable  opponent.  Mr.  Cameroa 
was  once  heard  to  say  to  his  boys,  when,  after  an  open 
fight  and  very  abusive  langu^e,  they  were  brought 
before  him  to  be  punished:  'Quarrel,  boys,  if  you  will; 
at  your  age  I  did  it  myself;  but  quarrel  like  gentle- 
men.' A  very  worldly-wise  man  was  Mr,  Ciuneron. 
This  principle  of  quarrelling  like  a  gentleman  bad 
served  him  in  good  stead  on  many  trying  occasions, 
and  none  more  ti'jing  then  when  he  was  brought  into 
open  opposition  to  his  nearest  neighbour.  Colonel 
Verney.  One  of  the  very  few  boasts  which  he  had 
ever  been  heard  to  utter  was,  that  throughout  the 
many  electioneering  and  magisterial  contests  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  he  had  never  uttered 
a  word  for  which  he  could  be  called  upon  to  make  an 
apology. 

Not  BO  Colonel  Verney;  his  words  were  hasty,  his 
language  strong,  his  epithets  far  from  choice.'  He 
prided  himself  upon  saying  what  he  thought ;  it  was 
the  privilege  of  a  free  Englishnnan;  but  then,  un- 
fortunately, he  very  often  said  what  he  did  not  think, 
and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that  Mr.  Cameroa 
gained  the  advantage.    '  I  leave  to  Colonel  Verney 
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the  command  of  words,  and  reserve  to  tnyself  the 
command  of  temper,'  was  Ms  reply  to  a  verj  violent 
speech  made  by  the  former  at  an  important  public 
meeting  ;  and  the  Colonel  succumbed  to  the  sarcasm, 
and  not  beiag  gifted  with  that  most  rare  and  Doble 
characteristic,  the  power  of  owning  that  he  bad  been 
wrong,  never  recovered  the  ground  he  had  lost,  nor 
was  again  able  to  hold  a  position  in  the  county  of 
equal  influence  with  that  of  Mr.  Cameron. 

The  two  Miss  Verneys,  or,  as  Miss  Medley  always 
took  pains  to  call  them,  the  Misses  Verney,  were 
bright  and  pleasant  io  manner,  aud  partook  of 
much  of  their  father's  good  nature.  Henrietta,  who 
was  about  one-and- twenty,  was  the  useful — Elise, 
who  was  three  years  younger,  the  ornamental — sister. 
Aud  there  were,  as  Faith  had  said,  two  brothers  at 
Eton,  rather  common-place,  but  perhaps  all  the  more 
likely  to  be  favourites  in  general  society,  since  they 
excited  no  envy  and  aroused  no  criticism.  Colonel 
Verney's  family  might,  indeed,  have  been  a  pattern 
of  prosperous  ease  and  self-content  if  only  Mrs. 
Yerney  would  have  consented  to  leave  it  to  itself ; 
but  the  elements  of  ambition  and  energy  which  were 
wanting  in  her  children  existed  strongly  in  herself. 
The  world,  her  own  little  world  especially,  was 
r^arded  by  her  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  should 
be.  She  had  an  ideal  for  everything  and  everybody, 
and,  unlike  the  generality  of  idealists,  she  spared  no 
efforts  to  convert  her  fiction  into  a  reality.  Good, 
sensible,  rather  blunt  Henrietta,  essentially  practical 
and  matter-of-fact,  was  to  be  the  deep-thinking  stu- 
dious daughter;  and  pretty  bright  little  Elise.  with 
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Iier  rather  aentiment&l  drawl,  and  taste  for  flower- 
punting  and  English  ballads,  was  to  be  the  graceful 
and  artistic  one.  Both  were  treated  accordingly. 
And  so  with  all  her  tViends.  To  hear  Mrs.  Vemey 
converse,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  she  lived 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  peculiar  and  attractive  speci- 
mens of  her  fellow-creaturea.  Such  germs  of  genius, 
and  thought,  and  beauty,  and  taste  were  to  be  dis- 
covered  amongst  them ;  only  all  requiring  develope- 
ment,  and  that  not  in  the  course  of  Giod's  Providence, 
in  the  ordering  of  their  lives,  but  from  her  own 
especial  dictation.  The  Stormont  neighbourhood, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  such  as  Dr.  Kingsbury, 
Mrs.  Fatty,  and  Myra,  submitted  to  this  dictation. 
All  neighbourhoods  will  in  course  of  time  submit  to 
any  dictation,  if  It  is  accompanied  by  a  little  flatteiy. 
How,  for  instance,  could  Mrs.  Cameron  resist  Mrs. 
Vemey's  influence  in  her  family  arrangements,  when 
she  was  always  hinting  to  her  that  she  had  a  sus- 
ceptical  poetical  temperament,  and  that  her  indolence 
was  the  reaction  of  intense  feeling  jarred  upon  bytlie 
roughnesses  o£  life  ?  Mrs.  Cameron  quite  fell  in  love 
with  herself  as  she  lay  on  her  sofa,  pondering  upon 
the  vision  which  Mrs,  Verney  bad  presented  to  her. 
And  the  generality  of  Mrs.  Verney's  friends  were 
equally  self-enamoured.  Even  Mr.  Cameron  had 
been  surprised  with  the  consciousness  of  his  '  self-sus- 
tained, elevated  individuality '  (Mrs.  Verney  delighted 
in  long  words),  and  had  learned  to  regard  himself  as 
an  obelisk  of  virtue,  and,  in  consequence,  bore  from 
Mr.  Verney  observations  and  suggestions  which  would 
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not  liave  been  tolerated  for  a  moment  from  any  other 
person. 

Mrs.  Vemey  was  just  now  on  a  pinnacle  of  happi- 
ness. She  had  a  new  specimen  of  human  nature  on 
which  to  make  discoveries,  a  new  mind  to  develope, 
that  of  her  nephew, —  the  son  of  her  hnsband'a  elder 
brother, — who  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
and  having  been  sent  to  India,  had  returned  on  ac- 
count of  his  health.  Report  said  that  Mr.  Yemey's 
career  had  not  been  very  satisfactory  ;  but  report  is 
proverbially  ill-natured,  and  Mrs.  Verney  r^oiced  in 
contradicting  it  A  man  holding  a  civil  appointment 
In  India  ought  to  be  highly  intelligent,  therefore  her 
nephewmastberemarkablyclever;andnot  only  clever, 
but  his  mind  would  certainly  be  well  btdanced, — 
strictly  just.  He  would  have  enlarged  views  of  hnman 
nature  generally.  He  might  have  a  taste  for  luxury 
and  magnificence;  and  ashe  had  lived  in  theconstant 
sight  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  gold  tissue  and  embroid- 
ered shawls,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  tolerate  the 
poverty  of  our  English  style  of  dress  and  ornament; 
but  with  this  fastidiousness,  he  would  be  extremely 
lavish  and  even  princely  in  his  generosity.  Mr. 
Vemey  might  indeed  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  munificent  genius,  scattering  blessings 
on  all  sides.  Mrs.  Verney  had  so  often  said  all  this 
to  herself,  and  so  ofteb  repeated  it  to  others  before 
her  nephew  arrived,  that  she  did  at  last  actually 
believe  it ;  and  if  anyone  had  ventured  to  throw  a 
donbt  on  her  assertion,  she  would  have  sighed  over 
'that  painful  tendency  to  censorious ness,  which  must 
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always  endeavour  to  detract  from  excellence,  how- 
ever evident  and  acknowledged.' 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  romance,  the  drawing- 
room  at  Stormont  Park  did  not  present  any  features 
of  unusual  interest  when,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
diuaer-party,  and  precisely  as  the  Lands  of  the  French 
clock  over  the  mantelpiece  pointed  to  half-past  six, 
Dr.  and  Miss  Kingshary  and  Miss  Medley  were  an- 
nounced. The  room,  not  a  very  large  one,  and  rather 
crowded  with  tables  and  fancy  chairs  and  tiny  otto- 
mans, was  nearly  foil.  Colonel  Verney  was  standing 
in  the  recess  of  the  window  talking  to  Mr.  Camei'on  ; 
and  Mr.Baines  and  two  or  threeother  gentlemen  were 
congregated  near,  whilst  the  ladies  had  collected  in  a 
circle  round  the  fire,  which  was  pronounced  scarcely 
needed,  but  very  pleasant  to  look  at.  They  had 
scarcely  advanced  beyond  this  fact,  because  it  was 
necessarily  stated  upon  every  fresh  arrival,  and,  in- 
deed, was  tiie  only  remark  which  a  nervous  lady 
could  venture  to  make  upon  being  brought  suddenly 
into  contact  with  the  circle  of  wide-spreading  dresses 
which  half-filled  the  room.  When  the  friends  whom 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  dark,  high,  close-fitting 
gowns,  appear  before  ua  arrayed  in  silks  made  to  stand 
atone,  and  muslina  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  in- 
flated to  the  size  of  a  balloon,  to  say  nothing  of  ribbons, 
jewels,  and  feathers  —  the  transformation,  however 
we  may  have  been  prepared  for  it,  must  always 
have  somewhat  of  a  subduing  efFect  upon  the  spirits ; 
and  the  only  person  who  in  this  instance  appeared 
thoroughly  at  her  ease,  was  Mrs,  Patty,  who  had 
forgotten  the  time  when  she  wore  low  dresses,  and 
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Considered  her  Sunday  gown  all  that  was  needed  for 
any  party. 

'  So  glad  to  see  you,  dear  Mra.  Fatty,*  said  Mrs. 
Verney,  as  she  held  ont  both  her  hands.  '  You  know  I 
consider  it  a  priTilege  to  have  you  with  us.  So 
Beldom  as  you  leave  your  home  nest,  and  those 
absorbing  duties!  It  is  quite  a  privilegel — And  Miss 
Medley,  too,  I  could  not  have  asked  you  out,  know- 
ing your  delicate  fragile  state,  only  Z  was  sure  you 
would  be  interested.— My  dear  Doctor,  my  nephew 
longs  to  see  you.  He  looks  to  your  advice  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  benevolent  schemes  for  India.' 

'  He  will  consult  some  one  who  knows  something 
about  the  matter,  if  he  takes  my  advice,'  said  the 
Doctor,  shortly.  '  la  your  nephew  here,  Mrs. Verney  ?' 
and  Dr.  Kingsbury  looked  round  the  room. 

'  He  will  be  here  in  a  moment.  He  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  order  everything  his  own  way,  that  I  think 
he  scarcely  recognises  the  necessity  of  an  observance 
of  our  English  rules  of  society.' 

'  By  which  I  suppose  you  mean  that  he  is  always 
late  for  dinner,' said  Dr.  Kingsbury,  laughing.  'Young 
men  learn  to  be  that  without  going  to  India. — '  How 
do  you  do,  my  dear?'  —  he  turned  away  from  Mrs. 
Verney  and  addressed  Sosamond  Cameron,  who 
-was  sitting,  rather  hidden  by  a  screen,  which  the 
Doctor  in  his  haste  to  speak  nearly  upset 

Catharine  Verney,  who  was  opposite,  showed  her 
school-girl  ill-breeding  by  a  laugh,  but  Rosamond 
caught  the  screen  and  then  stood  up,  and  continued 
standing  whilst  Dr.  Kingsbury  was  speaking  to  her. 
It  was  very  respectful,  and  Rosamond  looked  so  pretty 
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and  iuterestiDg  with  her  hand  resting  upon  the  mantel- 
piece and  alightly  leaniog  forward  in  a  deferential 
attitude.  Dr.  Kingsbury  was  quite  attracted  by  her. 

'  And  your  two  brothers  are  with  you,  my  dear,  are 
they  not  ? '  he  asked.  '  They  are  quite  etrangerg  in 
this  part  of  the  world.'  Dr.  Kingsbury  looked  round 
the  room,  but  bis  eyesight  was  bad,  aud  he  coold  not 
see  them. 

'  Tes,  both  came  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
are  to  stay  with  us  some  little  time,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Godfreyl  Edmund! '  Rosamond's  gentle  voice  could 
not  be  heard  amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  group  of 
geotlemeo,  and  it  was  only  courtesy  to  pat  aside  Tier 
chair,  and  draw  a  little  nearer  so  as  to  try  and 
attract  the  attention  of  her  brothers.  If  they  did 
not  hear,  Mr.  Baines  did,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving, — in  answer  to  his  bow  of  recognition — one 
of  Rosamond's  very  sweetest  smiles.  But  she  had  no 
thought  to  give  to  him,  none  at  all:  she  was  such  a 
very  affectionate  sister,  and  tbese  two  brothers  were 
such  treasures! 

'  Godfrey,  Dr.  Kingsbury  is  asking  for  you.'  God- 
frey came  up  directly.  He  was  very  good-looking. 
He  had  his  father's  cut  features,  aud  a  good  deal  of 
his  father's  manner,  only  without  stiffness.*  How 
should  a  young  man  with  such  prospects  at  the  bar, 
such  knowledge  of  tho  world  (including  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day),  who  had  a  fund  of  law  anecdotes  at  command, 
and  could  argue  upon  remarkable  cases  with  gentle- 
men, and  talk  about  music  and  the  opera  with  ladies, 
be  stiff?    The  only  difficulty  with  Godfrey  Cameron 
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was  to  prevent  other  persons  from  being  stiff  and 
ill  at  ease  witli  Lipi,  He  really  did  not  intend  to 
dazzle  them  with  his  brilliancT  ;  he  always  tried  to 
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to  see  nhat  he  was  fit  for;  and  I  tried  the  hoy.  1 
vent  through  the  elements  of  Enclid  and  put,  him 
upon  L7ell's  geolc^j;  then  I  tested  him  bs  to  the 
theories  of  ethnology  and  comparative  philology;  and 
at  last,  when  I  found  he  really  knew  nothing,  I  asked 
him  a  mere  simple  geographical  question — what  was 
the  distance  from  the  Korth  Cape  to  TimbnctooP 
Would  you  believe  it  ? — he  was  completely  floored. 
Of  course  I  gave  ia  then,  and  advised  his  father  to 
send  bim  to  the  colonies.' 

'I  Bhould  be  interested  to  know  myself  what  the 
distance  is,'  said  the  Doctor,  with  perfect  simplicity. 

'  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  you  mistake.  The  answer 
was  the  boy's  business,  not  mine.  Do  you  wiint  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  art  of  questioning  ?  Edmund ' 
—  he  touched  his  brother  on  the  ehoulder,  and  the 
young  officer,  a  gi-eat  contrast  to  Godfrey,  for  he 
had  a  square  figure,  and  a  plain  though  honest  face, 
not  yet  shrouded  in  moustaches  and  wbiakers,  turned 

'  Tell  us,  will  you,  what  was  the  plan  of  Welling- 
ton's defences  at  Torres  Vedras  ?  Now,  sir,  there  is  a 
question  which  I  put,  but  which  my  brother  will  be 
required  to  answer ;  I  leave  him  in  your  hands.'  And 
Godfrey  walked  of^  just  as  the  door  opened  and  Mr. 
Vemey  entered  the  room. 

The  defences  of  Torres  Vedras  were,  happily  for 
Edmund  Cameron,  forgotten  in  the  little  stir  which 
followed.  Mr.  Verney  was  the  hero  of  the  party, 
all  the  more  of  a  hero  because  the  dinner  bad  been 
kept  waiting  till  he  appeared.  Yet  be  was  not  a 
hero  in  appearance  ;  he  was  tall,  thin,  and  middle* 
aged;  there  was  nothmg  in  the  least  martial  or  striking 
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in  him,  and  his  face  was  one  aboat  wliicli  it  irould 
have  been  difficult  to  make  a  remark,  except  that  it 
was  not  handsome,  and  that  the  eyes  were  grej. 
Rosamond  glanced  at  him,  and  then  sat  down  and 
began  talking  to  Elise  Verney.  Edmund  Cameron 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  remove  as  far 
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appe&red  bent  upon  doiug  exactly  what  thej  ougbE 
not,  tbe  party  moved  into  ttie  dining-room. 

Eosamond  foand  herself  seated  with  Dr.  Kingsbury 
on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Baines  on  the  otber ;  Mr. 
Verney  was  opposite.  It  was  a  good  position  for 
studying  a  struiger,  but  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  tbat  there  wag  anything  worth  studying  in  Mr. 
Vemey,  except  bis  quietness,  and  a  slight  air  of  me- 
lancholy, which  possibly  might  have  sometliing  to  do 
with  bis  bilious  complexion.  She  tried  in  the  inter- 
Tala  of  the  parochial  talk  with  Mr.  Baines,  which  was 
the  style  she  always  adopted  with  him  when  wishing 
to  attend  to  something  else,  to  bear  what  Mr.  Vemey 
was  saying  ;  bat  be  bad  such  a  low  voice,  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  more  than  a  few  words,  and  his 
manner  gave  the  impression  of  his  being  weary.  It 
was  very  vexatious  to  Rosamond,  for  it  made  the 
dinner  dulL  If  she  had  been  left  to  amuse  herself 
with  Mr.  Baines,  it  might  have  been  all  very  well ; 
but  to  be  distracted  with  watching  Mr.  Vemey  was  too 
tiresome.  Suddenly,  however, —  the  coneciouBness 
came  upon  ber,just  as  she  had  roused  herself  to  a  little 
exciting  banter  with  the  young  curate, — Mr.Verney's 
voice  was  heard  more  distinctly;  be  was  addressing 
Dr.  Kingsbury,  and  the  Doctor  was  leaning  forward 
with  an  air  of  attention;  Mr.  Cameron  also  was 
listening.  Mr.  Yerney,  singularly  enough,  bad 
gained  the  attention  of  the  table,  though  Godfrey 
Cameron  was  attempting  a  diversion  at  the  other 
end  by  a  loud  argument  with  Elise  Vemey  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  Italian  bravuras  and  English 
ballads. 
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'  You  sajr,  sir,  th&t  Hie  future  of  India  depends  upon 
its  colonisation  more  than  its  Christianity,  if  I  un- 
derstand 700  rightly  F'  said  Dr.  £ingsbnry.  The 
words  were  accompanied  by  a  little  impatience  of 
manner,  which  might  have  been  caused  by  bis  deaf' 
ness,  or  his  disagreement  fVom  the  principle  enun- 
ciated. 

Mr.  Yemey  repeated  his  statement  with  a  kind  of 
indolent  gentleness  of  tone,  but  his  glance  went 
rapidly  round  the  table. 

'  Charles  had  a  quarrel  with  the  mi  salon  aries,'  said 
Colonel  Yemey.  '  Indeed,  I  never  heard  that  at  any 
time  there  was  much  love  lost  between  them  and  the 
Civil  Service.' 

Mr,  Cameron  remarked  sententiously  that  the 
government  of  India  had  done  wisely  in  allowing  the 
missionary  work  to  develope  its  own  features.  The 
duty  of  government  was,  in  all  cases,  to  guide  rather 
than  to  create. 

Mr.  Yemey  seemed  to  weigh  the  observation,  and 
then  he  spoke,  rather  slowly  at  first,  but  becoming 
rapid  as  he  grew  interested. 

'  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Cameron  ;  it  was  the 
principle  which,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak  of 
himself  he  had  always  advocated,  and  upon  which 
he  had  always  octed.'  And  then  he  went  on  to  give 
illustrations  of  its  practical  working.  He  told  of 
what  he  had  himself  seen,  of  the  intercourse  which 
he  had  held  with  the  natives ;  and  in  answer  to  a 
question  of  Dr.  Kingsbury's,  he  became  more  distinct 
in  his  description  of  the  various  races  ;  tracing  their 
numerous  divisions,  their  religious  and  geographical 
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distinctions,  giving  a  great  deal  of  new  and  important 
information  upon  points  on  which  almost  all  present 
were  ignorant.  The  original  question  was  quite  lost 
in  the  varietj  of  topics  introduced,  and  not  one  of 
which  was  left  by  Mr.  Vemey,  without  some  notice 
worthy  of  being  treasured  in  the  memory.  And  this 
without  the  least  effort,  or  endeavonr  to  engage  or 
retain  attention,  but  rather  like  a  man  who  has  to 
rouse  himself  from  some  physical  disinclination  to 
conversation ;  but  who  speaks  because  he  feels  that 
he  is  called  upon  to  please  others.  Dr.  Kingsbury 
was  no  longer  impatient,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  be 
argumentative.  Mr.  Cameron,  in  a  very  well-set  sen- 
tence, expressed  his  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Verney  again 
repeated  to  Miss  Medley — 'Such  a  mind  and  such 
thought!'  Miss  Medley  murmured  to  Mrs.  Patty, 
'  If  men  could  but  act  as  they  talk,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Patty ;  but  alas ! '  whilst  Mrs.  Patty  in  reply  observed, 
'  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  Miss  Medley,  that  we  might 
all  gain  a  good  deal  from  what  we  hear  if  we  could 
only  onderstand  it ;  and  I  dare  say  the  yonng  folks  do ; 
but  yon  know  I  am  a  little  deaf,  which  must  be  my 
excuse  for  not  taking  it  in  properly.' 

And  all  this  time  Mr.  Yemey's  dinner  was  appa- 
rently such  a  secondary  consideration,  that  it  was 
nearly  forgotten.  Happily  the  Indian  conversation 
bad  begun  rather  lftt«,  so  that  it  was  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  energy  at  dessert.  But  first,  second,  or 
third  courses,  wine  or  dessert,  seemed  equally  indiffe- 
rent to  Mr,  Vemey,  who  took  or  refused  what  came 
before  him  with  an  absent  air,  which  was  very  im- 
posing, and  slightly  rebuking  to  persons  who,  like 
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Mr.  Cameron  and  Colonel  Verney,  were  conscious  that, 
to  them,  dinner  was  a  very  important  affair. 

'  India  has  spoilt  your  appetite,  Charles,'  said  the 
latter,  af^r  listening  to  a  succession  of  noes,  qaite 
dispiriting  to  a  host  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
'  We  would  have  ordered  curry  and  muUigatawny, 
only  you  Indiana  are  so  particular,  you  never  will 
touch  them  unless  they  are  cooked  in  your  own  par- 
ticular fashion.' 

*  Thank  you,  but  I  have  rather  given  up  eating 
lately,'  was  Mr.  Verne/s  answer;  and  as  though 
annoyed  at  having  attracted  observation,  he  addressed 
a  paradoxical  remark  to  Dr.  Kingsbury,  which  broagb  t 
a  decidedly  argumentative  reply,  and  the  conversation 
was  carried  on  as  brilliantly  as  ever.  The  good  Doctor 
grew  highly  excited.  He  was  hearing  principles 
laid  down  incidentally,  to  which  he  could  by  no  means 
yield  consent;  but  when,  according  to  his  wont,  he 
attempted  to  stop  the  £uent  speaker  with  '  Stay;  let 
me  understand ;  you  think  so  and  so,'  he  fonnd 
himself  blown  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  puff  of  repeated 
assertion,  endiog  with,  '  My  dear  sir,  excuse  me,  but 
first  principles  must  be  assumed ;  if  you  had  been  in 
India,  you  would  know  that  I  am  correctj'andaway 
went  Mr.  Verney  again ;  the  Doctor,  eager  to  follow 
him,  lest  he  should  lose  something  important,  yet 
longing  to  stop  and  treasure  up  la  his  memory  the 
points  open  to  dispute,  that  he  might  have  them  all 
out,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  on  another  occa- 
sion. It  was  an  amusing  scene  at  last,  for  the  con- 
versation was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  two  who  were 
all  bat  combatants.    Bosamoud's  attention  was  fully 
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gained ;  she  turned  from  one  to  the  other,  and  every 
now  And  then  laughed  gaiiy  with  that  sweet,  soft,  jet 
clear  laugh,  which  is  heard  so  rarely,  bnt  which,  when 
it  is  heard,  rings  on  the  ear  like  mngic.  Mr.  Yerney 
answered  the  laugh  by  addressing  her,  ao  as  to  bring 
her  into  the  conversation  ;  and  Dr.  Kingsbury,  who 
always  accepted  even  a  child  as  a  fit  subject  for  ex- 
planation and  ailment,  seized  upon  her  in  order  to 
state  his  views  to  a  person  who,  at  least,  would  listen 
to  them,  Bosamondwas  most  deferential,  qniet,  and 
interested  thenj  she  looked  prepared  t& discourse  upon 
Indian  politics  with  the  Governor- General,  but  — 
amoat  untimely  interruption  — Mrs.  Verney  from  the 
top  of  the  table  bowed  to  Mrs.  Cameron  at  the  bottom, 
and  all  opportunity  for  Rosamond  to  shine  forth  in 
her  new  character  was  lost, 

Tet  the  effects  of  that  momentary  display  of  inte- 
rest were  not  quite  lost.  About  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  afterwards  the  gentlemen  appeared  in  the 
drawing-room,  Mr.  Verney  being  one  of  the  first. 
The  array  of  ladies  had  in  the  meantime  been  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  three  young  daughters 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  surgeon,  who  were  chaperoned 
by  their  governess.  Catharine  Verney  also,  who  had 
retired  before  dinner,  not  being  considered  old  enough 
to  dine  at  table,  was  again  stationed  at  the  comfort- 
able sofa-corner,  and  the  boys,  who  in  like  manner 
had  been  exiled  to  the  schooUroom,  had  re-appeared, 
The  party  was  just  such  as  would  be  likely 
to  enjoy  an  impromptu  quadrille,  and  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney proposed  it.  Mr.  Yemey  escaped  from  his  aunt 
just  as   she  was   about  to   introduce  him  to  Miss 
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Medley,  and  walked  acrosB  the  room  to  RoBamond 
with  a  languid  atop  and  the  air  of  a  mart^. 

'  Miss  Cameron,  may  I  have  the  gratification  of 
hearing  Tonr  opinion  upon  India  in  the  interaticesof  a 
qaadrille?  I  am  not  likely  to  have  the  opportunity  in 
any  other  way.' 

Rosamond  was  properly  humble,  and  yet  dignified. 
'  She  knew  nothing  about  India,  but  she  would  be 
happy  to  dance  a  quadrille,  if  they  were  really  going 
to  dance.' 

A  glance  showed  her  that  Mr.  Baines  was  standing 
near,  and  she  immediately  addressed  him: '  Mr.  Baines, 
I  am  always  so  sorry  for  yoa  when  dancing  begins ;  I 
know  you  don't  think  it  clerical.' 

'  Not  quite,  Miss  Cameron ;  but  I  am  very  happy,  I 
&Bsnre  you.  It  is  too  good  of  you  to  waste  your  pity 
upon  me.' 

Rosamond  smiled  still  more  kindly,  and  Mr.  Vemey, 
as  he  led  her  to  the  top  of  the  quadrille,  said  care- 
lessly, '  Too  good  indeed  ;  you  do  n't  know  the  volae 
of  your  pity,  Miss  Cameron.' 

The  tone  was  doubtful.  It  might  have  been  t^( 
Mr.  Vemey  intended  to  bo  sarcastic]  but,  if  he  did, 
he  hod  no  opportunity  given  him,  for  he  was  instantly 
taxed  with  a  question  about  India,  which  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  region  of  personalities  for  that  of 
politics.  He  made  several  efibrts  to  escape,  for  his 
former  zest  on  the  subject  wag  evidently  gone,  but 
Rosamond  mercilessly  drew  him  back  to  it ;  till  at 
last,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  af^r  the  quadrille  was 
ended,  he  said,  'I  shall  think  you  are  preparing  for 
the  office  of  Governor-General,  if  you  persist  in  this 
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thirst  for  information.  Do  you  really  never  talk 
about  anything  but  politics  and  government? ' 

'  Sometimes!  when  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  eympatliy 
of  the  person  with  whom  I  am  conversing,'  was  the 
reply  ;  and  before  Mr.  Vemey  could  seize  upon  the 
opening  thus  given  him,  RoBSmoDd  had  turned  away 
from  him,  and  was  insisting  upon  having  a  galope 
with  young  Harry  Verney.  Mr.  Vemey  retired  to 
an  arm-chair  in  the  corner,  and  watched  the  scene 
with  the  quietly  amused,  but  slightly  melancholy  air 
of  a  man  of  forty,  whilst  two  or  three  of  the  young 
girls,  delighting  in  the  absence  of  formality,  danced 
together  merrily. 

'  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  pretty,'  said  Miss  Medley, 
who,  having  failed  in  her  purpose  of  being  introduced 
to  Mr.  Yerney,  and  discussing  homceopathy  with  him, 
had  thrust  herself  forward  so  as  to  intercept  Mrs, 
Patty's  view  of  the  dancers;  her  peach-coloured 
ribbons  waving,  as  she  nodded  her  head  to  keep  time  to 
the  music.  'It  is  just  what  it  should  bei, — dancing 
for  dancing's  sake.     What  do  you  say.  Doctor?' 

The  Doctor's  attention  was  absolutely  engrossed. 
He  had  almost  a  childish  pleasure  iu  graceful  and 
rhythnucal  movement. 

'  Tou  will  do  best  not  to  interrupt  him,'  said  Mrs, 
Patty ;  '  he  says  that  looking  at  dancing  is  to  him 
like  reading  hia  old  Greek  poetry  books.' 

'And  Mrs.  Cameron  is  so  good-natured  in  playing, 
and  keeps  such  excellent  time,'  said  Miss  Medley.  '  It 
is  a  pity,  though,  that  she  can't  see  her  own  eldest 
girl.' 

<  Kot  hers,'  replied  Mrs.  Patty ;  '  Myra  is  her 
dest.' 
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*  OhI  yea,  Mjra — I  forgot  j  but  I  always  pot  her 
aside,  she  is  so  anlike  the  rest;  much  more  of  her 
father  in  her ;  now,  do  n't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Patty? 
Just  that  kind  of  odd,  shut-up  way  about  her— the 
nian'sway,in  fact;  nothing  open-hearted,  and  woman- 
like, and  get-on-able  with.' 

Mrs.  Patty  was  a  little  quick  in  her  reply:  '  I  do  n't 
think  that  we  know  what  any  young  girl,  or  young 
boy  either  la,  or  is  likely  to  be,  till  time  proves  it. 
Miss  Medley;  and  so  I  would  rather  say  nothing, 
except  that  poor  little  Myra  has  a  vast  deal  of  good 
about  her.' 

'  Oh!  no  doubt;  and  it  is  not  like  a  boy,  with  whom 
there  are  ten  chances  to  one  gainst  his  turning  out 
good  for  anything;  with  a  girl,  as  you  say,  there 
is  hope  always.  But  you  must  own,  Mrs.  Patty,  that 
Rosamond  Cameron  shuts  her  sisters  out  like  sunlight.' 

'  She  is  a  good  deal  older,'  said  Mrs.  Patty. 

'OhI  but  she  was  always  the  same  from  a  baby; 
she  never  was  like  others.  Such  clean  frocks  as  she 
always  had!     Andnow,just  look,  is  n't  she  sweet?  ' 

Rosamond  was  standing  with  her  arm  round  Catha- 
rine Verney's  waist,  upon  the  point  apparently  of 
setting  off  on  a  polka,  as  soon  as  the  set  of  whirling 
couples  should  give  themagood  opportunity  of  joining 
them.  Mr.  Verney  was  on  a  sofa  near,  and  whilst 
they  were  waiting,  she  was  talking  to  him.  He  was 
remonstrating  against  ladios  dancing  together,  and 
Rosamond  was  insisting  that  it  was  quite  allowable 
and  very  pleasant.  There  was  a  pretty,  patronising, 
protecting  air  about  her,  as  she  called  upon  Catharine 
to  support  her,  and  strenuously  refused  Mr.  Verney's 
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proposal  to  be  her  partner,  sBj'ing  that  ehe  wag  already 

'  She  IB  so  simple  and  good-natured,'  eald  Miss 
Medley  ;  '  that  is  what  I  admire  in  her.* 

'But  I  should  like  to  know  what  she  is  at  now,' 
was  Mrs.  Patly's  reply,  spoken  in  a  very  absent  tone. 
She  waited  for  a  few  moments  more,  and  then  went 
np  to  her  brother:  'Doctor,  dear' — the  Doctor  started 
— 'we  ordered  the  fly  at  half-past  ten,  and  Miss 
Medley  won't  like  to  be  late.' 

'  Oh  !  not  for  me ;  do  n't  think  about  me,  prny.  I 
am  forearmed — protected ;  Iwish  you  were  the  same. 
A  little  camomilla  does  such  wonders  in  quieting  the 
system.' 

'  Those  little  girls  won't  have  hod  enoagh  of  it  till 
midnight,'  said  the  Doctor,  not  moving  his  eyes  from 
the  dancers.    '  But,  Patty,  I  think  I  am  tired.' 

'  To  be  sure  you  are.  Doctor,  dear;  you  ought  to  be 
in  bed.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Bosamond  Cameron  go  round 
ODce  more,  though,'  he  continued. 

'  He  is  bewitched  with  her,  like  all  the  rest,'  mat- 
tered Mrs.  Fatty  to  herself;  and  then  she  said  aloud, 
'  Why,  if  yon  wait  for  that.  Doctor,  yon  may  vait 
another  hour.  Do  n't  you  see  she  is  talking  to  Mr. 
Verney  ? ' 

'  Tes,  certainly,  but  they  are  going  off  ^ain.  Only 

MisB  Medley,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  and  the  Doctor 

seemed  to  wake  up  from  a  dream,  and  pnt  np  his  band 
and  twisted  his  wig  ;  '  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  —  a 
very  singuW  thing,  that  sense  of  rhythm.  I  should 
like  to  know  Mr.  Verney's  opinion  as  to  how  far  it  is 
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Inherent  in  the  Indian  races ;  whether  any  similarity 
exists  between  them  and  the  Greeks  in  this  respect. 
Indo-European — there  ought  to  be.' 

'  Doctor,  dear,  shall  we  ask  for  the  carriage  7 ' 
'Certainly,  Patty;  I  beg  Miss  Medley's  pardon. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Vemey  will  give  me  the  opportunity 
of  discussion  upon  this  topic.     Do  yon  think,  Patty, 
they  will  ever  stop  ? ' 

*  Tou  can  make  your  way  by  the  fire-place.  Doctor  ] 
let  me  go  before  you.'  Miss  Medley  placed  herself  as 
a  guard  between  the  dancers  and  the  inflrm  Doctor, 
who,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Patty,  went  round  to  every 
one,  and  wished  a  kindly  and  individnal  'Goodnight.' 

His  move  was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion. 
Mr.  Cameron  and  Colonel  Vemey,  who  bad  been 
deep  in  controversy  of  some  kind,  were  roused  to  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  growing  late,  and  Mr.  Baines 
had  long  before  torn  himself  away. 

*  You  will  allow  me,  sir,  to  see  yon  to  your  carriage, 
before  I  enquire  for  my  own,'  said  Mr.  Cameron,  as 
Dr.  Kingsbury  came  up  to  him. 

'  By  no  means,  sir,  would  I  give  yon  that  trouble, 
but  I  thank  you  heartily.  Patty,  where  did  I  leave 
my  stick  ? ' 

'In  the  hall.  Doctor;  we  shall  find  it  when  we 
go  downstairs.  Good  night,  Mr.  Cameron,  I  hope 
you  and  the  Colonel  have  been  having  a  pleasant 
friendly  talk  j  you  have  been  long  at  it.' 

Mr.  Cameron  shrunk  into  himself  and  bowed  ; 
whilst  the  Colonel  exclaimed— 'Not  onewhit  friendly, 
I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Patty ;  Mr.  Cameron  is  on  the 
opposition  bench,  and  likely  to  remain  there,  unless 
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your  influence  can  bring  Him  round.    We  were  dis- 
cussing the  Idiot  Asylum,  and  the  new  regulations.' 

'  Oh  I  the  Idiot  Asylum.   Dear  me,  I  quite  forgot ! 
Mr.  Cameron,  I  must,  please,  have  your  votes;  you    ' 
will  promise  me  ? ' 

'Pardon  me,  I  never  promise  without  investiga- 
tion; bat  Miss  Kingsbury's  prot^geS  will  always 
have  a  claim  to  consideration.  Good  night!' and 
thjere  was  another  polite  bow,  and  Mrs.  Patty  and 
tbe  Doctor  moved  on,  and  at  length  escaped,  not  only 
from  Mr.  Cameron,  but  Mr.  Vemey,  who  was  ap- 
parently too  weary  to  da  more  than  smile  at  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  old  man  to  discuss  the  character- 
istics of  the  Indian  and  Greek  races  on  the  earliest 
occasion. 

Mr.  Vemey  was  not,  however,  too  weary  to  offer 
his  arm  to  Rosamond  when  she  went  downstairs ; 
and  not  too  absent  to  remind  her  of  the  topics  which 
she  had  said  she  was  always  willing  to  discuss  with 
persons  who  sympathised  with  her,  and  about  which 
he  begged  for  some  information.  Rosamond's  reply 
was  an  appeal  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  who  was  close  by 
her  side. 

'  Mamma,  what  should  you  say  was  my  favourite 
pursuit — the  thing  which  most  interested  me?  Is  it 
drawing  or  music  ? ' 

'  Yon  have  a  taste  for  both,  my  dear ;  but  what  a 
strange  question  just  now ! ' 

'  Only  Mr.  Verney  wished  to  know  what  were  the 
things  I  most  cared  for,  and  I  felt  doubtful  how  to 
reply;  and  one  does  not  wish  to  be  conceited,'  she 
added,  with  child-like  frankness. 
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'  That  -was  not  an  answer  to  my  queatios,'  said  Mr. 
Vemey,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  handed  her  into  the 
carriage. 

And  Rosamond  laughed  lightly,  and  answered,  '  I 
think  the  history  of  India  is  more  in  your  way.' 


CHAPTER   X, 

DR.  KINGSBURY  was  busy  in  his  study,  in  the 
moiTiing  of  the  next  day,  looking  over  some 
school  accounts,  when  Mra.  Patty  appeared,  dr^ging 
rather  than  asheriiig  in  Myra,  who  looked  pale, 
weary,  and  uncommonly  ehy. 

'  I  have  brought  a  young  Tisitor  to  see  you. 
Doctor  i  one  yon  will  be  very  glad  to  aay  '  How  d'  ye 
do  '  to.  Sit  down,  dear  child,  and  Faith'shall  bring 
you  a  glass  of  wine,  and  a  bit  of  cake — nice  plain 
seed-cake.' 

'Oh  no,  thank  youl'  exclakned  Myra:  'I  could 
not  eat  anything ;  but  it  is  so  hot,  and  I  am  afraid  — 
Mrs.  Patty  said  she  was  sure  I  might  come,  sir; 
but  I  knew  I  should  disturb  you,' 

The  Doctor  had  been  slowly  preparing  for  the 
meeting,  patting  aside  his  pen  and  paper,  and  rising 
with  some  difficulty  from  his  chair.  As  Myra  came 
close  to  him,  he  put  his  hand  apon  her  head,  and  ^ 
said:  'God  bless  yon,  child!  Patty  tells  me  you 
have  been  very  ill.'  Ajid  then  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  looking  intently  into  her 
face,  added  kindly  :  '  Patty  must  look  after  you,  and 
not  let  you  be  tired.' 
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'It  was  her  own  will  to  come,' said  Mrs.  Fntty. 
'I  thought  it  might  he  almost  too  long  a  walk  ; 
but  she  did  so  want  to  see  jou.' 

'An  old  man's  study  can  have  nothing  very  at- 
tractive to  a  young  thing  like  you,'  said  the  Doctor, 
reseating  himself,  and  turning  his  chair  so  as  to  give 
Myra  his  full  attention. 

'  I  like  it,'  said  Myra  ;  '  and  it  seemed  so  long  since 
I  was  here.' 

'And  yon  have  heen  ill,'  observed  the  Doctor; 
'illness makes  time  seem  long  to  us.' 

'  Ton  see,  Myra,  that  the  notes  to  St.  Augustine 
are  going  on  still,'  said  Mrs.  Patty. 

'And  are  not  much  nearer  tbe  end,  I  am  afraid,' 
observed  the  Doctor. 

'  I  should  like  to  understand  it,'  said  Myra ;  '  if  it 
was  in  English,  might  I  read  it  ? ' 

'  Surely,  my  child  i  that  is,  some  portions.  But 
you  would  do  better  to  read  it  in  Latin — and  you  un- 
derstand Latin? ' 

'  Oh,  no  1 '  exclaimed  Myra ;  '  I  learnt  the  declen- 
sions, and  I  read  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew 
in  a  Latin  Bible  once,  but ' — and  she  blushed  —  '1 
think  I  cried  when  Mr.  Cole,  the  schoolmaster,  began 
giving  me  lessons,  and  so  I  was  allowed  to  leave  off. 
Bot  I  would  learn  now,  if  I  might,  if  anyone  would 
teach  me.' 

'  Tou  may  have  other — better  things  to  do  now,' 
observed  the  Doctor ;  and  he  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
and  moved  so  as  to  face  the  folio  volume  on  his  desk. 
'  St.  Augustine  is  a  mo^t  valuable  writer,  and  the 
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notes,  I  hope,  may  be  ueeful;  but  they  take  time,  and 
writing  is  a  labour.' 

'  If  I  knew  Latin,  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  help 
yon  in  that,'  said  Myra,  in  a  diaappointed,  almost 
fretful  tone. 

'  The  notes  are  English,  my  dear,  for  the  most 
part ;  but  you  would  find  it  troublesome  work  to 
make  out  my  crabbed  writing :  and  my  hand  has 
grown  very  shaky  lately — rheumatic  gout^  I  am 
afraid.' 

'Might  I  try?'  said  Myra;  'I  like  making  out 
strange  writing.' 

Dr.  Kingsbury  laid  two  or  three  bits  of  paper  be- 
fore her,  scrawled  over  with  what  might  as  well 
have  been  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  so  far  as  regarded 
legibility. 

'If  I  might  take  them  home,'  said  Myra,  'I  could 
make  them  out  in  time.' 

The  Doctor  caught  np  the  papers  In  terror. 
'Patty,  where  is  my  note-case?'  He  thrust  tie 
papers  into  it^  and  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  ; 
hut  Myra  was  not  to  be  daunted, 

'I  should  like  to  copy  something  for  you,  if  I 
might  J  would  you  only  just  let  me  try  ?  Mrs. 
Patty,  could  n't  I  do  something  ?  You  know  I  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  that  Is  useful  to  anyone.' 

'  Except  to  get  well,  my  little  woman,'  said  the 
Doctor. 

Myra  looked  distressed;  but  it  was  more  from 
physical  weakness  than  anything  else.  She  was  just 
in  that  state  when  the  least  contradiction  seems  un- 
kind ness. 
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'  Doctor,  dear,  if  jou  have  a  bit  of  writiag  that 
you  do  n't  care  about,  you  might  just  let  her  try,'  said  . 
Mrs.  Patty. 

Myra  was  proud  and  perverse  then,  and  observed, 
that  'she  did  not  want  to  try  for  amusement;  she 
wished  to  be  of  use.' 
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The  Doctor  finished  a  calculation  before  he  apoke, 
and  the  delajr  was  unfortunate.  The  dull  servant 
giri,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  kitchen  dinner- 
table  to  answer  the  bell,  had  admitted  Mr.  Verney, 
and  answered  him  that  the  Doctor  was  at  home,  and 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  him.  Nothing  was  to  be 
done  but  to  admit  him.  The  Doctor's  wig  was 
pushed  and  pulled  in  various  waja,  and  some  quick 
tittle  coughs,  approaching  to  grunts,  escaped  him. 
Myra  thought  she  must  go ;  but  he  put  his  hand 
upon  her,  and  said  :  '  Won't  you  finish  what  you  are 
doing,  my  child?'  and  then,  nodding  his  head  to 
Mrs.  Patty,  he  added,  '  Very  good,  Patty ;  I  will  see 
Mr.  Terney;'  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  Mr. 
Verney  came  in. 

He  was  a  better-looking  man  by  the  morning  light ; 
or,  rather,  perhaps  be  waa  feeling  better,  and  so 
there  was  more  animation  in  his  face.  But  he  was 
tall  and  stiff;  and  Myra,  who,  on  being  introduced, 
glanced  at  him  for  a  moment,  very  earnestly  wished 
herself  with  Mrs.  Patty, 

A  few  mutual  inquiries  about  health  began  the  con- 
versation.  Mr.  Verney  spoke  of  his  own  ailments, 
with  the  nonchalant  air  of  one  who  submits  to  an 
evil  which  he  is  too  indolent  to  attempt  to  remedy. 
Dr.  Kingsbury  talked  of  his  as  though  he  had  faced 
them  and  meant  to  do  battle  with  them  ;  all  the 
while  feeling  that  they  were  only  the  necessary  at 
tsndants  of  his  age. 

'  One  learns  to  be  ill  in  India,  as  one  learns  to  eat 
curry,'  said  Mr.  Verney.  'It  is  all  habit ;  I  should  n't 
know  myself  if  I  were  to  feel  well  again.' 
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'  Good  health  ia  a  great  treasure,  sir,  not  to  be 
lightly  throTrn  away ;  we  are  responsible  for  our 
health,  as  we  m^  for  all  other  bleaatngs.' 

'  The  responsibility  is  too  heavy  for  me,'  was  the 
reply;  'I  leave  it  all  to  my  doctors;  one  being  as 
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apparently  not  patting  his  heart  into  anything  he 
said,  yet  with  a  tone  of  melancholy  about  him,  even 
when  he  was  most  absurd  in  hia  perception  of  the 
ludicrous  ;  and  Dr.  Kingsbury,  wonderfully  earneBt, 
even  upon  the  lightest  matter — but  fVom  the  convic- 
tion of  reason  rather  than  the  impulse  of  feeling — and 
never  sad,  though  always  grave.  Myra  at  last  laid 
down  her  pen  and  Ibtened  ;  she  could  not  help  it 
Mr.  Verney  noticed  it,  and  remarked,  with  a  laugh  : 
'  We  must  be  careful  what  we  say,  sir ;  we  have  an 
auditor.  What  is  Miss  Myra  Cameron's  opinion 
upon  the  vexed  subject  we  have  been  discussing  ?' 
he  added,  turning  to  her  with  a  satirical  smile. 

Myra  blushed  a  colour  deeper  than  crimson,  and, 
without  answering,  went  on  writing. 

'  Is  the  letter  finished,  my  little  girl  F'  said  the 
Doctor ;  '  I  did  not  think  it  was  such  a  long  one.' 

He  meant  the  question  kindly  ;  but  Myra  thought 
it  was  a  reproof.  The  blush  became  almost  tears ; 
but  she  struggled  bard  gainst  such  folly  :  '  It  will 
be  finished  soon,  sir;  but  there  are  three  words  I 
can't  make  out' 

The  Doctor  took  the  paper  from  her,  and  was 
going  to  put  on  his  spectacles,  but  they  were  not  to 
be  found;  he  hunted  for  them  in  vun. 

Myra  would  have  knelt  to  search  under  the  table, 
but  Mr.  Vemey's  gentlemanly  feeling  interposed  ; 
he  begged  her  not  to  trouble  herself,  he  would  look 
for  them  ;  but  Myra  was  only  too  glad  to  be  under 
the  table —  anywhere — so  that  she  might  be  hidden ; 
and  she  disappeared  so  quickly  that  both  Dr.  Kings- 
bury and  Mr.  Verney  began  to  laugh.    Myra  re- 
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covered  herself  then  ;  and,  briaging  up  the  spectacles 
in  triumph  from  the  floor,  stood  hj  the  Doctor's 
chair  and  pointed  out  the  illegible  vorda. 

'  You  are  fortnnate  in  having  such  an  amanuensis, 
sir,'  observed  Mr,  Verney.  '  May  I  ask  if  the  yonng 
lady's  services  are  engaged  for  long  ?  I  should  like 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  on  my  own  account,' 

Myra  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  '  I  wrote  this 
to  help  Br.  Kingsbury,'  she  said  ;  '  I  have  no  time 
to  write  anything  else.  If  you  please,  sir,'  and  she 
addressed  the  Doctor,  'may  I  go  to  Mrs.  Fatty 
now?' 

'  Surely,  my  dear,  if  you  like  it ;  and  thank  you 
very  much.  It  seems  all  correct ;  and  perhaps 
some  day  you  will  try  another  letter ;  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would.' 

Myra  could  not  bring  herself  to  express  any 
satisfaction,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  vrith  a  pain- 
fully self' conscious  air.  As  she  closed  the  door,  she 
heard  Mr.  Yerney  say  :  'What  a  strange  little  being; 
and  what  a  contradiction  between  manner  and 
words  1 '  She  could  almost  have  stamped,  she  was  so 
provoked  with  herself. 

They  met  again  at  luncheon.  Myra  ensconced 
herself  in  silence,  except  when  she  said  a  few  words 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  Patty's  simple  questions,  Mr. 
Verney  tried  to  draw  her  out,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  only  did  it  for  his  own  amusement ;  and  when  he 
found  himself  unsuccessful,  he  was  too  indolent  to 
continue  the  attempt.  And  Myra  tried  to  think  she 
disliked  him  ;  but  she  could  not  help  listening  to 
him,  neither  could  she  avoid  showing  that  she  was 
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interested.  Her  counteoatice  alwajrs  expressed  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind,  in  a  way  vhicb  she  was 
not  in  the  least  aware  of  herself. 

Even  Mrs.  Fatty  saw  it ;  and  when  they  rose 
from  table,  said,  laughingly :  '  Now,  Myra,  if  you 
can  bear  to  leave  this  pleasant  talk,  I  think  I  ought 
to  be  taking  yon  home.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  directly  I  I  am  quit«  ready,  Mrs.  Patty 
— qaite,'  repeated  Myra.  '  I  shall  Uke  to  go  home  { 
I  think  I  am  a  little  tired.' 

'  Only  think,'  said  Mr.  Vemey ;  '  that  must  be  but 
a  very  small  amount  of  fatigue  j  but  yon  do  n't  look 
strong.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  drive  you  home  in 
my  uncle's  phaeton,  which  will  be  here  presently?' 

Myra  looked  absolutely  frightened  at  the  sugges- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Patty  negatived  it  instantly;  'A 
little  walking,'  she  said,  '  was  good  for  Myra  ;  and 
she  bad  a  messi^e  to  send  by  her  to  Mrs.  Cameron.' 

The  two  assertions  had  no  very  obvious  connection, 
but  Myra  seemed  to  understand  and  connect  (hem  in 
her  own  mind ;  and  Dr.  Kingsbury  having  invited 
Mr.  Yemey  to  return  with  him  to  his  study  to  look 
at  some  choice  books,  Myra  and  Mrs.  Patty  were  left 
together. 

Then  Myra  burst  forth,  seizing  her  friend's  hand. 
'  Oh  1  Mrs.  Patty,  I  am  so  glad ;  I  like  it  so  much 
better  when  we  are  alone.   Will  he  be  here  often  ?' 

'Who?  Mr.  Verney?  I  don't  know,  my  dear. 
Why  should  yon  dislike  him  7  And  you  seemed  to 
listen.' 

'  Oh  I   yes  ;   listen ;   I  like  to  listen.      But,  Mrs, 
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Fatty,  do  yon  always  remember  yourself  when  people 
are  near  you  ?' 

Mrs.  Fatty  looked  amazed.  'Remember  myself, 
my  dear?  Kemember  others,  I  sappose  you  mean. 
How  can  one  remember  oneself?' 

'Oh  I  you  don't  uoderetand.  I  never  met  with 
anyone  yet  who  could  help  me.  Mrs.  Patty,  will  you 
make  me  as  good  as  you  are  ? ' 

Another  look  of  surprise,  mingled  with  as  much, 
disapprobation  as  Mrs.  Patty's  kindly  nature  ad- 
mitted of.  '  Dear  little  Myra,  I  make  you  good  1 
What  are  you  thinking  of  ?' 

'Nothing,' said  Myro,  abruptly,  and  she  hurried 
upstairs  before  Mrs.  Patty ;  but  when  they  reached 
the  landing-place  she  stopped,  and  said,  'I  was  rude; 
yoo  will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?' 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  that  apology.  Mrs. 
Patty,  vho  had  been  just  a  little  ruffled  by  Myra's 
Birkwardness,  forgave  in  a  moment,  and  they  went 
out  together,  happy  and  at  ease ;  not  the  lees  so 
because  Myra's  thoagbts  had  been  diverted  from 
Mr.  Vemey. 
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rS.  PATTY  led  the  way  through  the  Rectory 
garden,  and  by  the  pond,  to  the  lane  leading  to 
the  village.  Then  she  and  Myra  crossed  a  kw  fields, 
snd  at  length  reached  a  little  cottage  Btanding  alone 
on  a  rising  ground.  They  had  said  but  little  during 
their  walk ;  Myra  was  at  times  very  silent,  and  Mrs. 
Patty  was  thinking  over  the  arguments  by  whreh  she 
might  persuade  the  mother  of  the  idiot  boy  to  con- 
sent  that  her  eon  should  go  to  the  Asylum.  '  If  I 
could  only  make  her  see  things  sensibly!'  she  ex- 
claimed, at  length,  speaking  her  own  thoughts  rather 
than  addressing  Myra;  'but  she  never  will  believe 
that  he  will  be  taken  care  of.' 

'Mrs.  Ford,  do  you  mean?'  asked  Myra.  'But 
she  must  be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.' 

'Kot  at  all,  my  dear.     He  is  her  child.' 

'I  dare  say  it  is  very  hard-hearted,'  continued 
Myra,  '  but  I  should  think  it  very  dreadful  to  hare 
him  always  about  me.     He  can't  speak  plainly,' 

'  No ;  nor  eren  feed  himself,  and  he  is  eleven  years 
old.' 

'  And  they  will  teach  him  all  kind  of  things  at  the 
Asylum,  won't  they?'  inquired  Myra.     'Papa  said 
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the  other  day,  that  it  was  quite  wonderfal  how  tiiej 
brought  the  poor  children  forward.' 

'Very  true,  my  dear;  but  Mrs.  Ford  will  be 
terribly  pnt  out  with  rae  for  suggesting  his  going,' 

<  Then  Mrs.  Ford  is  an  idiot  herself,'  said  Myra, 
blantly. 

'  Hush  I  my  dear,  hush !  Here  she  comes,  and 
Johnny  with  her.' 

The  mother  and  the  boy  came  down  the  centre 
walk  in  the  little  cottage  garden  ti^ether ;  Johnny 
dragging  himself  along  with  an  uncertain  step,  and 
stopping  every  instant,  against  hie  mather*8  wish,  to 
gather  a  leaf  from  a  gooaeberry-buah,  or  a  cabbage. 
Even  before  his  features  could  be  distinguished,  his 
gait  showed  his  infirmity. 

Mrs.  Ford  vainly  tried  to  hasten  ;  it  was  clear  she 
could  not  trust  him  out  of  her  sight  for  an  instant. 

'  He  has  one  of  hia  troublesome  fits  on  him  to-day, 
ma'am,'  was  her  greeting,  as  she  allowed  Mrs.  Patty 
to  approach  without  advancing  herself  to  meet  her. 
'I  shouldn't  have  a  leaf  left  on  the  bushes,  if  I 
was  n't  after  him.' 

Mrs.  Patty  seized  the  opening  afForded  by  the 
observation,  and  went  straight  to  the  point.  'If 
Johnny  was  so  troublesome,  and  took  up  so  mach 
of  Mrs.  Ford's  time,  the  natural  deduction  was  that 
it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  have  him  placed 
elsewhere.  And  she  was  come  to  talk  the  matter 
over.' 

Myra  looked  eagerly  at  the  woman's  face.  It  bad 
not  quite  the  expression  which  Mrs.  Patty  had 
prognosticated.      Mrs.  Ford  was   at    that  moment 
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suffering  too  mncli  fFom  Johnny's  mbdeede,  not  to 
be  alive  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  baving 
bim  taken  care  of  elsewhere.  But  ahe  had  a  good 
deal  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  independence  of  character, 
and  was  not  at  all  satisfied  that  it  was  well  for  any- 
one else  to  complain  of  her  boy  as  a  burden,  however 
she  might  do  so  herself.  '  To  be  sure,'  she  aaid, 
'  Johnny  was  a  trouble ;  she  had  n't  a  moment'e  rest 
with  him.  Even  at  night  he  wae  often  up  and  about, 
when  he  ought  to  be  fast  asleep ;  but  it  was  only  for 
a  time;  he  was  a  good  lad  within  whiles,  and  very 
fond  of  her  j  and  he  would  play  with  the  kitten  for 
hours.  He  was  always  good  when  he  had  the  kitten; 
just  now  the  kitten  had  gone  off :  they  did  not  know 
where  to  find  it,  and  she  and  Johnny  were  going 
out  to  look  for  it.  As  to  the  Asylum,  she  had 
never  heard  about  it ;  she  did  n't  know.  Would  not 
Mrs.  Fatty  come  in,  and  sit  down  7' 

Mrs.  Patty  was  relieved.  She  had  expected  a 
storm  of  abuse,  for  Mrs.  Ford's  reputation  for  good 
temper  was  not  of  the  highest.  In  her  benevolence 
she  made  an  effort  to  conciliate  the  boy  also,  but 
Johnny's  fits  were  far  from  amiable  ;  and  when  Mrs. 
Ford  interfered,  hoping  to  draw  him  into  the  house 
by  entreaties  and  force  miugled,  a  decided  struggle 
ensued  between  the  mother  and  the  child. 

Myra  stood  by,  watching  all  that  went  ou ;  not 
caring,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  result,  but  ob- 
serving and  thinking.  Her  thoughts  could  not  have 
been  pleasant,  for  her  brow  grew  more  and  more 
contracted ;  and  at  length  she  turned  suddenly,  and 
walked  away  by  herself. 
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In  the  £eld  adjoining  the  cottage  lay  the  branch  ot 
a  fallen  tree,  and  she  eat  down,  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hands,  trying,  it  might  have  appeared,  to 
shade  herself  fVom  the  low-glancing  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun ;  or,  perhaps,  wishing  to  shot  out  the 
sounds  of  altercation  which  were  still  to  he  heard  in 
the  cottage  garden.  She  was  so  motionlesa  that  she 
might  have  been  thought  to  be  aeleep,  and  probably 
the  idea  did  suggest  itself  to  Mrs.  Fatty,  when,  the 
interview  with  Mrs.  Ford  being  over,  she  drew  near 
the  spot,  and  stood  by  Myra  for  a  few  eeconds  without 
speaking. 

Myra  looked  up  then.  She  was  no  longer  perplexed 
and  irritated.  The  tone  of  her  Toice  was  only  sor- 
rowful, aa  she  asked,  'May  we  go  now?' 

'  To  be  sure,  my  dear ;  I  would  not  have  kept  you 
if  I  could  have  helped  it ;  but  I  hope  the  little  rest 
may  have  done  you  good.  And  Mrs.  Ford  was 
much  better  behaved  than  I  expected.  She  is  to 
bring  Johnny  to  the  Eeotory  to-morrow,  that  the 
Doctor  may  see  him.* 

'Where  is  the  good?'  exclaimed  Myia;  whilst 
again  the  look  of  perplexed  irritability  crossed  her 
face. 

'  The  good,  my  dear  ?  Why,  the  Doctor  will  talk 
her  over,  and  settle  the  whole  matter,  and  have  the 
card  printed,  and  then  we  shall  begin  collecting 
votes ;  and  that  is  what  you  are  to  tell  your 
mamma. 

'But  the  good?'  persisted  Myra.  'There  is  no 
good  in  it ;  Johnny  Ford  is  an  idiot ;  he  never  will 
be  anything  else — never.' 
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'He  may  be  a  good  deal  better  than  be  is  now,' 
said  Mrs.  Patty. 

'But  that  will  be  noihiog;  there  is  no  place  for 
him  anywhere.' 

'A  place!  Service,  do  yon  mean,  my  dear ?  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  n't  think  Johnny  Ford  would  ever  be 
able  to  go  to  service.' 

<0b  no,  not  that;  but  a  plaee  —  a  use.  What 
was  he  made  for  ?  Mrs.  Patty,  what  are  we,  any  of 
us,  made  for  ? ' 

Mrs.  Patty  paused  ;  then  she  said,  '  May  be,  my 
dear,  we  can't  know  till  we  get  to  Heaven.' 

'But  I  must  know!'  exclaimed  Myra.  'Mrs. 
Patty,  I  can't  live  without  knowing.  Johnny  Foi-d 
is  like  me  — he  hag  no  pl&ce ;  but  I  am  not  an  idiot. 
There  ought  to  be  a  place  for  me.  Why  is  there 
not?' 

Mrs.  Pntty  sla«kened  her  steps,  and  there  was 
some  perturbation  in  her  countenance,  but  she  was 
not  wholly  unused  to  Myra's  singularities,  and 
she  answered  quietly,  '  My  dear,  you  are  so 
young  now,  you  will  find  your  place  as  you  grow 
older.' 

'No,'  persisted  Myra;  'I  shall  not.  There  are 
some  people  born  to  have  no  place.  Ho  one  wants 
them,  or  makes  use  of  them,  or  leans  upon  them  j 
and  they  can  do  nothing.  They  are  not  pleasant,  or 
clever ;  they  are  not  like  Mr,  Veraey.  Mrs.  Patty, 
how  will  Mr.  Vemey  and  Johnny  Ford  live  in 
Heaven,  if  they  are  there  together  ? ' 

'  Pretty  much  as  they  do  on  earth,  I  should  think, 
my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Patty. 
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'But  so  different  ae  they  are  I  Mr.  Verney  know- 
ing everytbing,  and  Johnny  knowing  nothing  I' 

'  Aa  to  that,  my  dear,  it  ie  not  to  be  doubted  that 
Johnny  wilt  be  a  great  deal  wiser  in  Ilearen  than  he 
is  now.' 

'  Then  why  is  n't  be  wise  now  ?  Why  should  Mr. 
Verney  have  all  the  cleverness,  and  he  have  none  ? 
And  why  should  I  like  to  listen  to  Mr.  Verney,  as  I 
like  to  listen  to  music,  while  Johnny's  noises  make 
me  shudder  ?  Mrs.  Fatty,  if  Johnny  gets  to  Uearen, 
it  will  be  no  good  to  him  to  hare  been  an  idiot  on 
earth.  He  might  just  as  well  have  been  taken  there 
at  once ;  and  so  might  I,  and  a  great  many  others. 
There  is  no  place  for  us  here ;  that  is  what  I 
mean.  Yon  have  a  place,  and  Dr.  Kingsbury,  and 
papa,  and  mamma ; — and  Mr,  Verney  mast  make  him- 
self one  always,  because  he  forces  people  to  listen  to 
him,  and  he  knows  so  much  ;  but  all  the  rest  of  us  — 
Oh  I  if  I  could  only  understand!' 

'Perhaps  you  would  if  you  did  not  puzzle  yourself 
with  thinking  so  much,'  said  Mrs.  Patty. 

'But  I  can't  help  it!'  exclaimed  Myra.  'Imust 
think,  for  the  thoughts  come  whether  I  will  or  not. 
Mrs.  Patty,  did  you  never  think  when  you  were  a 
girl?' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,  a  good  deal  in  my  way  ;  but  it 
was  never  a  clever  way.' 

'And  yon  always  were  of  use ;  you  always  had  a 
place,'  continued  Myra, 

'Not  always,  my  dear ;  bat  that  did  not  trouble 
me  as  it  seems  to  do  you,  because  somehow  I  bad 
learnt  to  look  at  things  differently.' 
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'  But  liow  ?  Oh !  Mrs.  Patty,  do  tell  me  ;  I  can't 
bear  to  feel  aa  I  do  now,' 

Myra's  face,  which  the  moment  before  had  been 
pale  from  recent  illoess,  flushed  with  excitement  as 
ah©  spoke,  and  then  the  colour  faded  away  again, 
and  ehe  looked  quite  ill. 

Mrs.  Patty  hurried  on  to  a  stile,  which  separated 
the  Hall  fields  from  the  Rectory  garden.  Making 
Myra  seat  herself  upon  the  step,  she  said, '  Just  rest 
!t  minute,  my  dear  ;  you  have  walked  too  far.  And 
do  n't  flurry  yourself;  we  will  finish  our  talk  another 
day.' 

Myra  only  repeated,  '  What  made  you  think  dif- 
ferently from  me?  What  do  you  mean  by  thinking 
differently  ?' 

'  Thinking  differently  about  tbia  world  and  the 
next,  my  dear.' 

'  I  do  think  about  the  next  world,'  said  Myra, 
gravely  ;  '  but  it  will  be  so  unlike  this.' 

'  No  doubt,  my  dear,  in  some  ways ;  but  shall  I  tell 
you  a  little  how  I  came  to  think  aa  I  do  ?  It  waa 
when  I  waa  about  thirteen  years  old.  I  do  n't  fancy 
I  was  what  people  wonld  call  a  naughty  child  then, 
but  I  can't  say  I  was  particularly  good;  and  I  bad 
a  beautiful  sister,  much  older  and  cleverer  than  my- 
self. She  was  going  to  be  married,  and  she  really 
was  Tery  good,  and  everyone  said  she  would  be  use- 
ful and  kind,  and  teach  others,  and  set  a  right  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  day  before  the  wedding,  she  went 
out  riding,  and  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  and 
killed.'  The  last  word  was  uttered  in  a  lower 
tone,  and  there  wae  the  pause  of  an  instant;  then 
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Mrs.  Patty  went  on.  'They  brought  her  home, 
and  laid  her  on  her  bad,  and  I  saw  her.  I  had  never 
seen  anyone  dead  before.  They  talked  of  it  as  her 
end,  and  I  cried  bitterly,  and  was  very  frightened ; 
for  I  knew  that  such  must  be  my  end  too.' 

'  But  she  was  good,  and  you  knew  she  was  gone  to 
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and  borders  of  flomers,  and  Terj  quiet.  And  there  I 
walked  ap  and  down,  and  thought.  I  said  OTer  to 
myself  again  the  verse  in  the  burial  serTice, "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lard,"  and  the  words 
which  complete  the  text  came  to  mj  mind,  "  Their 
works  do  follow  them."  A  kind  of  new  meaning 
seemed  given  to  them.  I  thonght  of  my  sister's  works. 
They  had  followed  her.  Therefore  she  must  have 
carried  away  with  her  all  she  had  done  and  learnt, 
and  would  have  to  use  it  in  the  world  to  which  she 
had  gone.' 

'  And  was  that  true  ? '  said  Myra. 

*  Surelysoitmustbei'saidMrs.Fatty;  'for,  Myra,  I 
went  back  to  the  churchyard  after  a  while,  and  I  stood 
by  my  sister's  grave  again.  It  had  been  filled  in,  and 
even  her  coffin  was  hid  from  me,  and  there  wasnothing 
left — DO  end,  orobject— no  work  done,  or  remaining. 
That  could  not  be  what  God,  who  is  so  wise,  intended. 
But  I  looked  up,  and  God's  sky  was  above  me,  the  sun 
Bhining  bright  around,  whilst  the  moon  and  stars 
were  waiting  to  come  out,  audi  knew  that  her  spirit 
was  gone  to  dwell  amongst  them.  If  her  works 
were  to  follow  her,  then  they  could  not  be  lost  — 
they  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  life  she  was 
to  lead  there.  I  was  like  a  blind  person  wakened  to 
sight,  my  dearj  for  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  death 
was  no  end,  but  only  a  beginning.' 

'  Tet  still  the  works  ended  with  earth,'  said  Myra. 

'  No,  my  dear,  no,'  and  Mrs.  Patty's  voice  grew 
eager ;  '  do  you  not  see  they  were  not  meant  for 
earth,  they  were  the  preparation  for  Heaven.  She 
had  taken  them  with  her.' 
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'But  where,  and  how  ?  What  good  can  they  be 
there  ? '  asked  Myra,  doubtfully. 

'  God  knows,  my  dear  j  I  don 't.  I  shall  know  here- 
after. But,  Myra,  after  that  day  I  did  my  duties 
with  a  lighter  heart  and  brighter  spirit,  for  I  felt  that 
God  had  work  for  me  to  do  in  Hoaven,  and  that  now 
I  was  fitting  myself  for  it,  and  for  the  place  which 
He  had  made  ready  for  me.' 

*  And  Johnny  Ford?'  said  Myra ; '  he  has  no  work 
here ;  be  cannot  be  preparing  for  Heaven.' 

'Perhaps,  my  dear,  hia  work  is  to  make  other 
people  thoughtful,  and  pitiful,  and  kind-heartedt  and 
in  Heaven  he  will  have  hia  duty  and  his  place  too;  who 
is  to  doubt  it  7  Hia  poor  brain  will  be  clear  then,  and 
God  will  set  him  to  that  for  which  he  is  most  suited. 
Easy  work,  no  doubt.' 

'  And  Mr.  Verney  ? '  continued  Myra. 

Mrs.  Patty  hesitated.  '  The  work  that  is  to  tell  in 
Heaven,  my  dear,  roust  be  that  which  is  done  on  pur- 
pose for  Heaven.  The  work  that  is  done  for  earth, 
you  see,  goes  down  with  us  to  our  graves.  I  do  n't 
know  enough  of  Mr.  Verney  yet,  to  say  what  kind  of 
work  hia  may  be ;  and  if  I  did,  I  might  not  be  the 
judge;  60,  please,  I  would  rather  not  talk  of  him. 
Mow,  let  me  help  you  over  tlie  stile,  and  then  you 
will  be  close  at  home  ;  and  I  must  go  back,  for  the 
Doctor  will  be  wanting  me.' 
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WHETHER  Mrs.  Fatty's  comment  apon  the 
particular  text  she  had  chosen  was  strictly 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  divines,  is  certainly 
open  to  question  ;  but  the  idea  which  she  had  sng- 
gestcd  was  destined  to  work  upon  Myra's  wayward 
unsettled  mind  to  a  degree  for  which  Mrs.  Patty  in 
her  simplicity  was  quite  unprepared.  Not  all  at 
once,  however ;  Myra  had  not  arrived  at  that  state  of 
mental  energy  in  which,  when  a  new  idea  iapresented 
to  us,  we  examine  into,  and  ponder  upon  it,  and 
discuss  objections,  and  finally  reach  a  definite  conclu- 
sion. Her  opinions  were  as  yet  held  in  solution ;  they 
had  not  crystallised  themselves  into  shape ;  hut  the 
process  was  constantly  going  on,  though  unknown  to 
herself,  and  probably  all  the  more  surely,  and  with  a 
better  prospect  of  becoming  permanently  fiied, 
because  they  were  not  received  in  a  settled  form  from 
others,  but  were  worked  out  by  her  own  experience. 
Such  opinions  become  principles,  and  principles  be- 
come influential  motives, 

Tet  Myra  was  certainly  changed  since  her  illness; 
everyone  noticed  it,  and  she  was  aware  of  it  herself.^ 
That  she  was  God's  child,  that  He  could  be  pleased 
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with  her,  waB  a  thought  too  pleasant  to  be  put  aside; 
and  there  were  moments  when,  after  Bome  effort  at 
eelf-coDtrol,  some  little  kindness  shown  to  her  sisters, 
or  some  act  of  obedience  to  her  mother,  the  couscious- 
nesB  of    that    loving  approbation   seemed  to  thrill 
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He  had  left  off  talking  apoa  ludia  dow,  except  to  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  had  adopted  the  musical  and  artietic 
line,  which  he  found  more  suited  to  the  general 
tastes.  Godfrey's  tastes,  indeed,  were  universal ;  he 
would  have  discoursed  as  readily  upon  Blackstone'a 
Corameutaries,  as  upon  the  styles  of  the  early  painters, 
or  the  merite  of  great  compoBera  ;  but  Edmund  had  a 
real  passion  for  music,  and  sang  glees  with  a  st«nto- 
rian  voice,  and  an  energy  which  never  flagged. 
Tliey  were  a  very  well-suited  party,  and  very  natural 
and  right  it  was  that  Rosamond  should  make  herself 
agreeable  to  her  brothers,  and  her  bi-others'  friend  j 
and  whilst  Mrs.  Cameron  reclined  on  her  sofa  in  the 
boudoir,  within  the  drawing-room,  and  Myra  sat  at 
the  writing-table  to  attend  to  her  many  needs,  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  young  people's 
spending  pleasant  mornings  together,  more  especially 
as  Mr.  Verney  was  really  not  young,  bnt  rather  worn 
out  and  hypochondriacal,  and  so  very  indolent  and 
peculiar,  that  no  one  would  ever  think  of  him,  except  as 
a  specimen  of  Indian  curiosities.  If  he  liked  anyone, 
it  was  Myra  ;  he  always  talked  more  rationally  to  h^ 
than  to  the  others.  This  was  Mrs.  Cameron's  reply 
to  a  remark  made  by  Mrs.  Fatty,  who,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  her  heart,  ventured  one  day  the  very  natural 
observation,  '  That  if  persons  were  thrown  together, 
results  wotild  follow  ;  and  she  should  not  be  surprised 
if  Mr.  Verney  were  to  lose  his  heart  to  Bosamond.' 
Mrs.  Patty  saw  no  objection  to  such  a  possibility,  and 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  it ;  but  the  very 
decided  negative  which  was  put  upon  it,  proved  that 
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fhe  conEummation  was  by  no  means  devoutly  wished, 
though  Mrs.  Cameron  took  no  ateps  to  prevent  it. 

And  perhaps  she  was  right.  There  were  as  jet 
no  symptoms  that  Mr.  Verney  was  falling  in  love 
with  anyone,  and  to  pnt  an  unexpected  stop  to  anch 
interconrse  ia,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  very  like  tell- 
ing the  mob  not  to  cut  off  the  constable's  ears!  The 
prohibition  excites  the  wish.  So  Mr,  Verney  came, 
morning  after  morning,  and  sometimes  brought 
sketches  and  photographs  to  be  looked  over  and 
criticised,  and  aometimes  professed  to  have  a  great 
wish  for  a  little  music;  whilst  at  other  times  be  was 
Bot  inclined  to  do  anything  but  sit  on  a  low  seat  in 
the  bay  window,  talking  nonsense  to  the  dog,  inter- 
ipersed  with  a  little  good-natured  satire  addressed  to 
Myra,  if  sbe  happened  to  come  into  the  room — satire 
which  always  had  for  its  object  her  supposed  learned 
tastes,  and  which  Myra  bore  with  tolerable  equanimity, 
because  it  was  quite  evident  that  in  his  heart  Mr. 
Yerney  sympathised  with  them. 

He  came  one  morning,  bringing  with  him  a  collec- 
tion of  engravings,  etobings,  and  photographs,  which 
were  to  form  a  series  of  specimens  of  the  works  of  the 
Pre-Bapbaelite  masters.  They  were  heaped  together 
in  a  portfolio,  with  no  attempt  at  order.  '  He  had  had 
no  time  to  arrange  them,'  he  said,  'when  he  was  tra- 
velling in  Italy ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  England — he 
did  not  know  how  it  happened  — perhaps  the  canse 
was  indolence  —  he  hoped  it  might  be  attributed  to 
invalidism  —  but  anyhow,  he  had  done  nothing  with 
them.  There  they  were,  a  complete  chaos  j  but  if 
Miss  Cameron  would  take  pity  on  them,  and  put  them 
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into  a  book,  hia  cousin  Elise  would  lend  her  aid ;  they 
both  had  so  much  taste,  and  ladiea'  fingers  vrero-  so 
-well  calcalated  for  work  of  this  kind.  He  should  be 
under  a  weight  of  infinite  obligation,  but  it  would  be 
less  he&vy  to  bear  than  the  present  burden  upCB  his 
couBcienceof  a  resolution  unfulfilled.'  All  this  was 
said  in  rather  an  irritating  tone  of  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  young  ladies  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  gratify  him,  a  tone  which  Mr,  Vemey  every  now 
and  then  adopted  when  he  was  physically  out  of 
order,  and  did  not  choose  to  exert  himself  to  be 
agreeable.  The  book  was  laid  upon  the  table  by 
the  servant  who  had  brought  it  from  Stormont, 
whilst  Elise  Verney,  really  taking  pleasure  in  the 
prospect  of  the  work,  entreated  Rosamond  to  join  her 
in  looking  them  over,  and  to  give  her  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  done  with  them. 

Rosamond  was  copying  mnalc  at  a  table  in  the 
recess  of  a  distant  window.  She  merely  looked  np 
in  answer,  and  said,  that  'she  should  have  thought 
some  good  print-seller  in  London  might  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  subject  more  worth  having  than 
hers.' 

'  More  worth  as  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,'  said  Mr. 
Verney,  indifferently;  *  but  these  are  just  the  things 
which  one  would  desire  to  see  treated  without  regard 
to  fashion.' 

'  A  print-seller  would  be  much  perplexed  by  a 
good  many  of  them,  I  suspect,'  said  Gcodfrey,  as  he 
drew  near  the  table.  'Have  you  many  of  the  Siennese 
yohool  here  ?  They  are  the  only  things  worth  look- 
ing at  in  early  art.     Cimabue,  you  know,  is  a  modern 
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compared  with  Gnido  da  Siena.  Of  couree  jou  saw 
that  picture  of  bis  in  the  S.  Domenico  ; '  and  with- 
ODt  waiting  for  an  answer  he  went  on,  aa  he  tnroed 
over  the  contents  of  the  portfolio;  'Ah!  I  see  you 
bare  Daccio  di  Buouinsegna  and  Simone  Memmi,  and 
here  are  Sano  di  Pietro,  and  Matteo  da  Siena,  but 
there  are  a  good  many  between  Maestro  Gilio,  Dieti- 
salvi,  Ambrogio,  Lorenzetti,  all  that  goodly  Ibt  of 
which  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Istitulo  delle 
belle  Arti.  Yon  will  have  some  trouble  in  making 
jour  collection  perfect' 

'I  am  not  obliged  to  follow  precisely  the  guidance 
of  Murray,'  said  Mr.  Vemey  in  a  dry  tone;  'I  am 
not  so  well  up  in  him  as  you  are,' —  and  turning  to 
Myra,  who  had  been  attracted  by  hearing  of  a  port- 
folio, and  after  looking  at  it  shyly,  was  returning  to 
her  post  at  the  writing-table,  he  asked  her  if  she 
had  ever  seen  any  of  the  works  of  the  very  early 
masters,  and  if  she  knew  their  characteristics.  Myra 
had  listened  to  her  brother's  catalogue  of  names  with 
some  alarm.  She  had  been  two  or  three  times  to 
the  National  Gallery,  and  knew  bow  to  distinguish 
Raphael  from  Paul  Veronese  ;  but  more  than  this  she 
had  never  tbonght  of  attempting.  Such  an  intimate 
acquaintance  witb  long-buried  painters  was  mnch 
more  astounding  than  Greek  and  Latin  quotations. 
The  latter  she  might  be  permitted  to  disown  any 
knowledge  of,  but  painting  was  an  art  which,  of 
course,  women  ongbt  to  be  acquainted  with.  Myra 
was  not  simple,  at  least  not  by  nature ;  she  was 
always  alive  to  what  people  would  say  and  think 
of  her ;  and  she  withdrew,  though  very  unwillingly, 
that   she  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  awkward 
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questions,  and  it  was  jaat  then  that  Mr.  Veroey 
seized  upon  her. 

A  glance  of  relief  and  pleasnre  brightened  up  her 
face ;  she  was  almost  pretty  as  she  came  forward  and 
said  directly,  'That  she  knew  nothing  about  the  early 
masters,  and  should  like  very  much  to  leam.'  But  the 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  lips  before  Bosamoad 
appeared  at  the  table,  and  insisted  upon  being  a  pupil 
also ;  '  She  was  bo  very  dreadfully  ignorant,'  she  said, 
'  it  would  be  quite  charity  to  teach  her.'  And  Elise 
added  in  her  little  plaintive  voice,  '  That  it  must  be 
BO  charming  to  be  bo  clever,  and  know  so  much  aboat 
art  as  her  cousin  and  Mr.  Godfrey ;  but  then  her 
couain  had  travelled,  and  everyone  knew  that  Mr. 
Godfrey  was  wonderful.' 

'  Quite!'  said  Mr.Verney; '  we  will  have  our  lecture, 
Myra,  another  time.'  He  called  her  Myra,  on  the 
strength  of  his  forty  years,  but  he  had  takea  care  to 
apologise  for  the  liberty  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

'  I  do  n't  like  favouritism,'  said  Rosamond,  laughing. 
'  Tou  and  I,  Blise,  are  considered  too  old  and  too  dull 
to  be  Mr.  Vemey's  pupils.' 

'Nay,'  was  the  rejoinder,  'but  I  had  already  pro- 
posed to  burden  you  with  work,  aftd  I  was  unwilling 
to  occupy  more  of  your  attention,  as  yon  seemed  so 
deeply  engaged.' 

'  I  am  only  copying  a  duet,'  replied  Rosamond. 
'  Elise,  will  you  come  and  try  it  over  with  me  ?  ' 

Edmund,  who  had  been  sitting  apart  reading  the 
newspaper,  started  up  at  this  proposal,  and  went  to 
open  the  piano;  but  Rosamond,  though  tho  sugges- 
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tion  for  muaic  bad  been  her  own,  did  not  appear  at 
all  inclined  to  act  upon  it.  She  lingered  b;  the  table. 
Godfrey  was  looking  at  the  photographs  with  an  air 
of  Bulky  critictBm,  and  she  leaned  over  his  shoulder 
and  interspersed  her  remarks  with  his.  '  That  is  a 
good  one;  and  bo  is  that-,  and,  oh!  Mr.  Verney,  is  thu 
a  Sano  di  Fietro  ?  or,'  she  added,  as  an  aside, '  Give 
me  another  unknown  name,  Godfrey.' 

Mr.  Vemey  was  still  talking  to  Myra,  but  ha 
turned  abruptly  to  Bosamond  before  the  sentence 
was  finished.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  little  carte  de 
vitite  i  as  his  eye  fell  upon  it,  a  slight  tinge  of 
colour,  scarcely  to  be  perceired,  except  by  some  one 
who  was  closely  watching  him,  reddened  his  sallow 
cheeks. 

'That,'  he  said,  carelessly^' Oh!  that  must  be— 
let  me  remember.  I  have  collected  several  things  of 
the  kind  merely  as  specimens  of  photography.' 

Bosamond  pointed  to  the  initials,  C.  S.,  in  the  comer, 
and  said:  'It  must  be  an  acquaintance,  at  least.' 

'  Yes,  I  recollect  now,  a  kind  of  cousin;  at  least,  a 
lady  who  claimed  relationship,  though  she  never 
mantled  to  prove  it.  I  do  n't  know  how  she  happened 
to  find  a  place  amongst  my  treasures.  I  must  put  her 
elsewhere.'  Mr.  Yerney  held  out  his  hand,  so  that 
Bosamond  could  find  no  excuse  for  retaining  the 
photograph.  It  was  placed  in  a  pocket  letter-case; 
and  then,  instead  of  resuming  his  conversation  with 
Myra,  Mr.  Verney  devoted  himself  to  his  portfolio, 
looking  over  its  contents  with  the  greatest  care, 
whibt  he  urged  God&ey  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his 
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knowledge  of  art,  as  it  appeared  he  vk  not  IJkeljr  to 
obtaia  much  aid  from  the  joung  ladies. 

They  were  soon  engaged  in  a  discussion  which 
was  worth  listening  to,  and  Mjra  became  so  interested 
that  she  fot^ot  her  mother  and  the  letters,  as,  leaning 
over  the  table,  under  pretence  of  looking  at  some 
etchings,  she  eagerij  drank  jn  all  that  vfoa  being  said; 
Godfrey's  qoick  captious  negatives  and  objections 
only  bringing  ont  more  clearly  Mr.  Verney's  real 
taste  and  information.  Rosamond,  in  the  meantime, 
had  engaged  Elise  Yemey  in  a  subject  nbich  had 
reference  to  the  proposed  work,  and  in  which  Elise 
was  a  first-rate  authority.  A  neat  illuminated  border 
might,  she  thought,  be  an  advant^^e  to  the  prints  and 
etchings ;  could  Elise  suggest  any  pattern  that  would 
be  appropriate  7  So  they  were  both  occupied,  and 
apparently  both  engrossed,  except  that  Bosamond 
every  now  and  then  asked  for  a  specimen  lying  close 
to  Mr.  Verney,  and  then  apologised  for  interrupting 
him,  excusing  herself  at  the  same  time  on  the  plea  of 
wishing  to  judge  what  space  it  would  occupy  in  a 
book.  Her  voice  was  so  very  soft  and  sweet  on  these 
occasions,  it  was  quite  singular  to  observe  how  at  the 
moment  ber  brother  Edmund  would  start  up  iVom  a 
reverie  over  the  newspaper,  and  give  a  push  to  a 
chair  or  a  footstool,  and  utter  a  slight  exclamation,  as 
if  he  was  annoyed.  No  one  noticed  it  except  Myra, 
and  she  looked  up  at  hun  with  less  of  wonder  than  of 
sympathy ;  and  at  last  she  left  Mr.  Yerney  and 
Godfrey  in  the  middle  of  their  conversation,  and 
went  back  to  her  letter-writing  in  the  boudoir. 

The  result  of  that  morning's  conversation  was  that 
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Bosamond  Kod  Elise  undertook  not  only  to  arrange 
the  contents  of  Mr.  VerneT's  portfolio,  but  to  orna- 
ment the  book  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed; 
whilst  Myra,  at  Mr.  Vemey'a  Bnggestion,  agreed, 
with  her  mother'a  permisBion,  to  spend  a  little  time 
each  day  in  looking  at  the  specimens  of  the  different 
masters,  Mr.  Verney  sitting  by  and  pointing  out 
their  merits  and  peculiarities.  As  Mcs.  Vemey  said 
when  she  heard  of  the  proposition, '  It  was  delightful 
io  watch  the  rapid  blossoming  of  a  yonng  and  ardent 
mind,  under  the  invigorating  inflnence  of  a  very  culti- 
vated intellect : '  a  remark  to  which  Mrs.  Cameron 
thoroughly  assented,  adding  that  '  It  was  singular  to 
observe  how  much  Myra  had  improved  since  she  bad 
spent  more  time  with  persons  older  than  herself.  She 
really  was  growing  quite  companionable.' 
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MTKA  certainly  was  growing  much  more  com- 
panionable, and  not  onlj  that,  but  much  more 
useful  i  so  useful,  indeed,  that  Miss  Greaves  was 
often  tempted  to  occupj  more  of  her  time  in  the 
school-room  than  was  quite  compatible  with  other 
claims;  whilst  Mrs.  Fatty — her  latent  affection  for 
Mjra  fostered  by  the  circumstances  which  bad 
thrown  them  together — was  constant  in  her  sugges- 
tions of  parish  duties, —  the  poor,  and  the  schools, 
about  the  latter  of  which  Dr.  Kingsbury  was  par- 
ticularly anxious. 

It  was  difficult  at  times  to  balance  these  separate 
claims,  and  Myra  had  do  one  to  help  her — no  one  to 
"  whom  she  could  go  and  open  her  heart,  and  from 
whom  she  might  seek  advice.  Dr.  Kingsbury,  good 
and  excellent  though  he  was,  was  not  at  all  at  home  ia 
the  little  intricacies  of  a  young  girl's  life.  He  could 
suggest  principles,  but  he  believed  that  the  working 
of  them  must  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  in- 
dividual. Perhaps  ho  canied  this  system  of  non- 
interrerence  a  little  too  far ;  it  certainly  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  Myra  back  upon  herself,  and  making  het 
shy  with  him.    He  had  noticed  that,  although  con- 
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firmed,  she  was  never  leenat  the  H0I7  CommDniDn, 
and  one  day  he  apoke  to  her  about  it,  bnt  rather 
drilj,  and  without  appearing  to  suppose  that  ehe 
could  have  any  dif&cultiea;  and  My ra,  self-dietru sting, 
often  wayward,  and  always  inclined  to  be  exacting, 
fancied  he  took  no  interest  in  her,  and  had  mentioned 
the  subject  only  from  duty,  and  brooded  over  her 
vexation  till  she  made  it  a  grievance  which  became 
almost  a  reason  for  delay.  She  had,  as  she  said  to  her* 
self,  so  many  faults  ; — if  Dr.  Kingsbury  were  aware 
of  them  he  would  never  urge  such  an  act  upon  her ; 
but  he  knew  nothing  abont  her,  and  she  could  never 
find  courage  to  talk  to  him,  and  so  she  n^st  wait  and 
think  about  it  This  morbidness  was  very  dangerous. 
It  might  have  been  fatal  to  Myra's  newly  awakened 
principles  but  for  one  characteristic,  which,  humanly 
speaking,  was  her  safeguard.  She  was  thoroughly 
true — true,  not  only  in  word  and  act,  but  in  her 
secret  heart,  in  her  desire  to  understand  and  acknow- 
ledge without  disguise  or  extenuation  all  that  was 
wrong  in  herself.  When  Myra  erred  in  self-know- 
ledge it  was  from  ignorance,  not  wilfulness,  and  there- 
fore the  view  which  she  took  of  her  own  character 
and  of  the  claims  of  duty,  was  free  from  that  great 
and  most  ruinous  defect  of  one-si dedness.  As  she4 
had  no  pet  faults,  so  she  had  no  pet  virtues — the 
latter  being  quite  as  destructive  of  the  haiance  of 
moral  principles  as  the  former.  And  it  was  this 
which  was  the  root  of  her  rapid  improvement.  There 
are  many  whose  feelings  have,  like  hers,  been  touched 
by  some  particular  exhibition  of  Christian  truth,  and 
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who  have  in  coDseqnence  made  stricter  reaolations 
to  lead  a  Christian  life ;  but  the  rewlatioD,  in  so  for  as 
it  has  asBnmed  any  definite  form,  has,  in  genera], 
bad  reference  to  some  particular  fault,  supposed  to 
be  the  great  stumblingbloct  in  the  way  of  goodness. 
Myra's  resolution —  and  it  ■wbs  not  made  in  her  own 
strength — was  that  she  woald  try  in  everything,  that 
she  would  look  out  for  duty,  and  not  wait  till  it  came 
to  her;  and  then  the  truthfulness  of  her  nature, 
through  God's  mercy>  c«ne  to  her  aid,  and  day  by 
day  her  eyes  were  more  open  to  see  what  was  in- 
cumbent upon  her,  and  wherein  she  failed. 

And  BO  with  regard  to  the  solemn  act  which  Dr. 
Kingsbury  had  urged  upon  her,  Myra  in  no  way 
turned  from  it,  or  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  duty.  Her  morbidness  and  shyness  operated  only  to 
defer  it  till  she  could  find  some  means  of  resolving 
certain  doubts  and  difficulties  which  troubled  her 
conscience,  and  which  she  would  at  once  have  placed 
before  Dr.  Kingsbury  if  he  had  given  her  encour^e- 

Most  innocent  he  was  of  any  idea  of  disconraging 
or  alarming  her.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he 
believed  that  he  had  said  all  that  was  necessary  to 
•invite  confidence,  if  it  tras  needed ;  and  accustomed 
to  the  eight  of  his  own  clever  face  and  quaint  brown 
wig,  unaware  of  the  effect  of  his  old-fashioned  polite- 
ness, and  so  intimate  with  St,  Augustine  and  the 
Fathers,  that  he  could  not  understand  why  learning, 
ao  easy  of  acquisition,  should  inspire  the  slightest 
awe,  it  was  a  matter  of  daily  wonder  to  him  why 
the  little  girl,  as  he  often  called  Myra,  ehoald  be  so 
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Evidently  ^raid  of  him,  creeping  into  bis  Btud7  like 
a  mouae,  and  epeaking  ia  a  tone  which  oftea  he  could 
scarcely  hear.  The  only  explanation  of  the  mystery 
was  that  shyness  belonged  to  the  nature  of  girls,  and 
he,  being  a  man,  must  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
could  not  understand  it 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  art  mania,  as  Edmund 
called  it,  had  seized  upon  the  family.  Myra  had  spent 
a  pleasant  half-hour  with  Mr.  Verney — pleasanter 
even  than  usual,  for  she  was  becoming  more  and  mors 
at  ease  with  him — and  they  had  on  this  day  wandered 
away  from  the  styles  of  the  early  masters  to  the  sub- 
jects which  they  chose ;  and  some  things  he  had  said 
had  given  her  what  she  fancied  was  a  glimpse  into 
his  mind,  and  awakened  a  suspicion  that  he  had  deeper 
and  more  serious  thoughts  than  he  would  allow  to 
appear  on  the  surface.  Such  a  discovery,  made  as  it 
seemed  by  herself  alone,  awakened  an  iuterest  which, 
when  added  to  her  admiration  of  his  talents,  greatly 
increased  her  pleasure  in  his  society.  And  now,  as 
she  walked  with  Juliet  and  Annette  in  the  direction 
of  Miss  Medley's  cottage,  it  was  quite  an  effort  to 
withdraw  her  thoughts  from  speculating  upon  what 
he  had  said,  and  what  be  meant,  and  keep  up  the 
conversation  which  Juliet  endeavoured  to  force  upon 
her. 

'You  are  growing  so  grand  and  learned,'  said  the 
latter,  as  Myra  made  some  rather  ill-timed  observa- 
tion about  the  delights  of  travelling  and  picture 
galleries,  '  that  there  is  no  bearing  you.  I  wish  Mr. 
Yemey  would  take  himself  back  to  India  again  ;  the 
house  is  quite  changed  since  he  came.' 
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'Yea,  indeed  it  is  ;  Miss  Greaves  bajb  so,'  added 
Annette,  '  and  she  must  know.' 

'  Neither  joo  nor  Rosamond  care  in  the  least  aboOt 
Mr.  Brownlow's  eketches  now,'  continued  Juliet. 
'  Bosamond  said  yesterday  that  landscape  sketches 
were  not  worth  looking  at ;  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
Annette's  having  the  drawing  prize,  for  she  has  no 
one  to  finish  up  her  drawings  for  her  now  that  Rosa- 
mond spends  her  time  over  Mr.  Vemey's  book  of  en- 
gravings.' 

Annette  began  to  disclaim  the  imputation  of 
needing  such  aid,  hut  she  was  instantly  stopped  by 
her  provoking  sister. 

'  Truth  will  out,  Annette.  Ton  know  yon  have 
been  in  a  perfect  fume  the  whole  morning  because 
Bosamond  has  not  been  near  you.' 

'I  know  I  have  failed,'  said  Annette,  fretfully. 
'  It  was  stupid  in  me  to  say  I  would  try.' 

'  Tes,  till  you  had  quite  secured  Bosamond's  assist- 
ance,' persisted  Juliet. 

'How  can  you  be  so  tiresome,  Juliet?'  exclaimed 
Myra. 

'  Tiresome,  but  true.  Tou  were  ill,  Myra,  when 
tbe  business  began,  so  you  can  know  nothing  about 
it.' 

Annette  took  up  tbe  injured  tone.  'Juliet,'  she 
said,  '  was  always  so  ill-natured ;  and  now  that  Myra 
was  so  little  in  the  school-room,  there  was  no  one  to 
be  her  friend,' 

Myra  always  felt  very  irritable  when  Anuette  was 
mournful  about  nothing  ;  but  her  voice  only  slightly 
betrayed  it  on  the  present  occasion  aa  she  sud,  with 
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im  endeavour  to  be  candid,  that  she  was  afraid  she 
hod  not  been  anyone's  friend  in  the  Bcbool-TOom. 

'Qaite  trne,'  exclaimed  Juliet;  'Annette  uid  I 
do  much  better  when  we  are  left  alone,  except  when 
she  has  a  fit  of  the  glooms  upon  her.  I  think,  Myra, 
she  caught  them  from  you.' 

Mjra  bit  her  lip.  Juliet  certainly  waa  in  a  most 
provoking  mood  tiiat  morning,  and  Myra's  only  hope 
of  keeping  her  temper  vaa  by  being  silent.  Even 
that  remedy,  however,  nearly  fiuled ;  for  thought  will 
be  busy  when  the  lips  are  closed,  and  Myra  found 
herself  saying  all  kinds  of  bitter  things  to  Juliet  in 
her  own  heart,  till  a  sudden  consciousness  of  what 
she  was  doing  came  across  her  with  a  pang.  It  was 
a  very  great  effort  then  to  make  a  little  good- 
natured  remark  about  the  probability  of  rain  and  of 
their  being  unprovided  with  umbrellas ;  but  it  was 
mode,  and  when  the  words  were  uttered  the  impend- 
ing storm  of  temper  had  passed  away. 

Just  then  they  foand  themselves  in  front  «f  Miss 
Medley's  cottage.  It  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  and  a  little  discussion  took  place  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  stop  there  and  borrow 
an  umbrella.  Myra  thought  it  did  not  signify,  Juliet 
thought  it  did,  and  Juliet  gained  the  day;  for  she 
insisted  upon  it  that  Myra  should  run  no  risk  of 
getting  wet,  and  was  so  really  anxious  about  her  that 
Myra  was  at  length  persuaded  to  wait  at  Miss  Med- 
ley's,  and  send  her  sisters  to  do  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  village. 

They  knocked  at  Miss  Medley's  door,  aod  wtiilst 
wailing  for  the  servant  to  come,  Juliet,  who  had  been 
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looking  down  the  village  street,  turned  abruptly  to 
Myra,  and  esclaimed  — 

'  Mjra,  I  was  wrong  about  the  glooms;  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  it.' 

Myra  only  smiled  ;  there  was  no  time  to  say  any- 
thing else,  for  tbe  front-door  was  opened  by  Miss 
Medley,  whilst  at  the  same  instant  tbe  parlour  door 
was  rather  violently  closed  by  some  one'in  the  room. 

Miss  Medley  looked  a  little  unlike  her  usual  self ; 
she  spoke  in  a  flarried  tone,  and  was  very  alow  at 
comprehending  what  was  wanted. 

'An  umbrella,  my  dears?  yes;  but  there  are  three 
of  yoti.  One  for  each,  do  you  want?  I  will  ask 
Mrs.  Haynes,  but  I  do  n't  think  she  has  two.  And 
;ben  how  can  you  manage? — dear  me  I  very  nnfor- 
iunate  it  is.'  She  gently  pushed  tbem  all  before  her 
into  Mrs.  Haynes's  room,  disturbing  tbe  good  woman 
[ts  sbe  was  sitting  down  to  mend  ber  husband's 
■hirts. 

Myra  was  too  shy  to  explain  what  was  needed,  but 
Juliet  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  shy,  and  at 
6nce  enlightened  Miss  Medley's  mind. 

'They  would  borrow  one  umbrella,  or  two,  as  it 
might  be  convenient ;  but  Myra  wished  to  know  if  she 
might  wait  and  see  if  the  rain  would  pass  over.' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear ;  no  doubt,  colds  are  very 
dangerous,  and  frequently  brought  on  by  getting 
wet.  Tea,  wai^  my  dear  Myra;  pray  wait.  Mrs. 
Haynes  — ' 

Miss  Medley  seemed  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and 
Mrs.  Haynes  looked  and  listened. 

'An  umbrella,  Mrs.  Haynes,  if  you  please;  mine,  if 
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you  TTOuld  be  good  enough  to  fetch  it.  In  the  left 
hand  corner  of  mj'  room,  my  bed-room,  Mrs.  HaToes  ; 
the  left  hand  corner,  near  the  window ; — no,  not  the 
parlour,'  Mias  Medley  fallowed  Mre.  HaTuea  out  of 
the  room,  and  contrired  to  close  the  door  behind  her. 
They  heard  her  go  into  the  parlour,  and  ahe  did  not 
come  back  till  Mrs.  Hajnea  returned  with  the 
umbrella. 

Juliet  and  Annette  would  then  have  departed,  but 
Miss  Medley  kept  them  talking,  asking  them  a  series 
of  qoestions,  which  she  scarcely  gave  them  time  to 
answer.  Myra  was  impatient,  for  they  were  expected 
home  at  a  certain  hour.  She  was  watching  for  a 
pause,  which  might  enable  her  to  suggest  to  her 
sisters  that  they  should  go,  when  she  heard  some 
one  open  the  front-door  and  go  out.  Almost  directly 
afterwards  Miss  Medley  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
perception  of  the  fact,  that  if  they  wished  to  do  what 
they  bad  to  do,  before  the  rain  came  on,  th^  would 
be  wise  not  to  delay.  She  ushered  them  out  of  the 
house  even  more  quickly  than  she  bad  ushered  them 
in,  and  then  took  Myra  into  the  parlour. 

'  Tou  will  find  things  rather  in  confusion,  my  dear, 
IJam  afraid.  I  have  been  looking  over  letters  and 
papers.  Long  past  they  are.  Yon  know  nothing  about 
such  things  now;  you  will  If  yon  live  long  enoagh. 
Tbey  bring  many  thoughts,  my  dear;  sad  ones  for  the 
most  part;  experience  of  men,  saddest  of  all.' 

'  Oh  I  Miss  Medley,'  exclaimed  Myra.  She  stopped 
—  thunderstruck  at  Buch  au  avowal.  Reverence  for 
men  was  not  only  part  of  her  womanly  nature,  but 
;the  result  of  her  education.    Who  that  lived  in  the 
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daily  sunlight  of  Mr.  Cameron's  excellences,  could 
doubt  the  superiority  of  the  masculine  character  in 
all  things? 

'  Tou  are  surprised,  my  dear;  shocked,  perhaps.  I 
have  known  many  who  feel  with  you;  few  indeed 
who  feel  with  me.  But  I  always  say  wait ;  wait  and 
see;  try  them;  prore  themg  watch  them.  Ah,  Myral 
— but  it  does  no  good  to  talk.  I  will  jast  put  up  my 
papers,  and  if  you  like  to  take  a  book,  yon  won't 
interrupt  me;  I  know  yon  are  fond  of  reading.' 

Myra  was  thankful  for  the  permission.  She  nerer 
knew  what  to  gay  to  Miss  Medley,  and  she  felt  a 
certain  mistrust  of  her  now,  such  aa  a  person  might 
be  conscious  of  who  had  heard  another  give  utter- 
ance to  some  heretical  Christian  doctrine.  She  took 
up  a  pamphlet;  it  was  the  Report  of  the  Homceopathic 
Hospital,  and  not  tempting.  A  dusky  book  by  its  side 
proved  to  be  a  volume  of  Blair's  Sermons,  which  was 
still  less  inviting  ;  and  at  last  she  had  recourse  to  the 
book-case,  and,  as  usual,  seised  upon  the  first  author 
whose  name  she  knew,  and  tried  to  solace  herself  with 
Burton's  'Anatomy of  Melancholy;'  but  it  was  not 
till  Mies  Medley,  having  finished  reading  some  letters, 
apologised  for  leaving  her,  and  went  upstairs,  that 
Hyra  really  breathed  freely.  She  looked  round  the 
little  room  then,  and  fell  into  a  reverie.  Everything 
she  saw  was  familiar  to  her  eye,  for  she  had  known 
Miss  Medley  as  long  as  she  could  rememl>eri  but 
neither  furniture  nor  books  conveyed  any  idea  to  her 
mind  as  to  their  owner's  history.  Miss  Medley  had 
lived  in  Tare  for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years. 
That  was   like   going    back    to   the   date  of  the 
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Deluge  with  Mjra,  and  she  looked  upon  Miss  Medlej, 
in  conseqneace,  as  wb  might  be  supposed  to  look 
upon  an  antediluvian ;  a  specimen  of  an  age  and  a 
state  of  society  to  which  there  could  be  no  counterpart 
in  the  present  day.  And  it  was  not  till  lately  that 
Myra  had  formed  distinct  ideas  of  individuals,  ex- 
cept as  they  affected  herself,  and  bo  had  become  in  a 
measure  a  part  of  herself.  The  blending  of  things 
essentially  distinct  would  seem  to  be  the  infant  state 
of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  of  the  human  sight.  As 
the  child  only  learns  by  degrees  and  by  experience 
that  the  chair  and  the  wall  are  not  one  and  the  same 
flat  surface,  bat  separate  objects  with  distinct  nees, 
80,  in  like  manner,  it  la  tanght  gradaally  that  the 
beings  who  form  a  part  of  its  little  world  are  not 
necessarily  part  and  parcel  of  that  world,  but  have 
feelings  and  wishes,  hopes  and  fears,  apart  from  and 
superior  to  it. 

Myra  was  awakening  to  the  romance  of  reality  — . 
that  romance  which  is  far  higher  and  deeper  than 
any  fiction;  and  she  indulged  herself  now  in  a 
speoulatiTe  and  imaginative  retrospect  of  Miss  Med- 
ley's life,  based  upon  that  one  remarkable  expression, 
'Experience  of  men,  saddest  of  all.'  A  gust  from 
the  half-open  door  blew  some  papers  from  the  table 
to  the  floor;  Myra  started  up  to  prevent  others  from 
following  their  fate,  and,  whilst  looking  for  a  weight 
to  lay  upon  them,  she  saw  a  glore  which  had  been 
bidden  by  them — a  large  man's  glove,  one  which 
she  could  not  help  recognising,  because  of  its  peculiar 
colour — Mr.  Yerney's  glove.  It  did  not  strike  her 
as  singular;  very  few  incidents  do  so  strike  us  at  the 
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moment  that  they  occur.  She  Bupposed  Mr.  Verney 
must  have  been  paying  a  visit  to  MisB  Medley,  and 
very  probably  it  -waa  he  who  had  left  the  honse  whilst 
they  were  talking  about  the  umbrella.  So  natural, 
indeed,  it  all  waB  to  Myra,  that  when  Miss  Medley 
came  back  again  she  said  to  her,  most  innocently, 
*0h.  Miss  Medley,  I  have  picked  up  Mr.  Vemey'a 
glove.  I  know  it  by  the  strange  colour;  he  must 
have  left  it  just  now.' 

Myra  could  not  help  noticing  the  change  in  Misi 
Medley.  She  grew  pale  and  very  nervous,  and  her 
reply  was  incoherent. 

'Mr.  Verney's  glove,  my  dear!  Oh,  nol  it  must 
be  mine — or  Mrs.  Haynes's,  or — I  do  n't  know  how 
things  come  here.  Just  give  it  to  me;  I  may  have 
brought  it  away  by  mistake;  I  was  calling  at  Stor- 
mont  last  week.' 

'But  I  saw  him  vrith  both  gloves  on  yesterday,' 
said  Myra,  curiosity  leading  her  to  an  absence  of  tact 
and  consideration,  for  which  conscience  the  next 
moment  reproached  her. 

'  He  may  have  a  good  many  pairs ;  I  do  n't  know— 
I  can't  understand!/  Poor  Miss  Medley  was  per* 
plexed  to  the  very  verge  of  untruthfulness.  She 
paused,  and  then,  with  the  impulse  to  relieve  herself, 
eaid:  'Myral  I  know  you  are  to  be  trusted;  Mrs. 
patty  always  tella  me  so,  Tou  won't  say  to  anyone 
(hat  Mr.  Vemey  was  here  just  now?' 

'Oh,  no!  certainly  not;  if  you  wish  it  to  be  a 
secret.' 

'  But  I  do  n't  wish  it  to  be  a  secret  I  I  do  n't  care  1 
Oh,  Myra!  never  have  anything  to  do  with  men  — 
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never,  neverl'  Miss  Medley's  voice  wae  pathetic  in 
its  earnestneBS. 

Myra  wae  not  a  child  when  she  saw  another  person 
failing  in  gelf-controL  The  sight  roused  her  latent 
powers  of  judgement,  and  now,  quietly  and  with  some 
dignity,  she  etud :  '  I  should  never  repeat  anything 
which  I  was  asked  not  to  repeat.  Tou  may  be  quite 
sure  I  shall  say  nothing  about  Mr.  Yemey.' 

'  Not  at  home  —  to  your  father,  or  yonr  mother — 
not  to  anyone;  you  are  quite  sure  ?' 

'  Quite,'  replied  Myra,  rather  shortly. 

'Then,  my  dear,  jast  sit  down,  and  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  me ;  don  't  think  anything  about  it  at 
all,  but  just  forget  it.  Mr.  Verney  came  to  see  me 
on  a  little  business — a  little  private  busiueaa,  nothing 
of  coDsequence,  and  —  But  here  are  Juliet  and  An- 
nette.' 

Miss  Medley  hurried  to  the  door  with  most  unmis- 
takeable  satisfaction,  yet,  before  opening  it,  she  re- 
turned to  repeat,  '  I  may  quite  trust  you  ;  I  know  I 
may?'  To  which  Myra  could  only  answer,  'Yes;  of 
course.'  And,  being  certain  that  Miss  Medley  would 
not  be  thoroughly  happy  till  she  yaa  out  of  the  house, 
she  followed  her,  and  met  her  sisters  in  the  passage. 

Miaa  Medley's  hospitable  temper  struggled  with 
her  nervousness  as  she  entreated  them  all  to  wait  a 
little  longer  with  her  ;  but  Myra  was  decided :  and 
Juliet  added  her  assurance  that  '  the  threatening  of 
nun  had  passed  away  for  the  present ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Yerney,  whom  they  had  met,  had  assured  them  it 
was  likely  to  be  fine  all  the  afternoon.  He  felt  bo 
sure  of  it  himself,  that  he  was  gtung  up  to  the  Hall 
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to  aak  if  Bosamond  and  Godfrey,  or  Edmund,  wonld 
go  out  riding.* 

'  I  do  n't  believe  it  is  going  to  be  fine.  Tell  her 
not  to  go ;  she  will  be  aure  to  get  wet,'  said  Miaa 
Medley.  Juliet  laughed,  and  tnrned  away.  '  Tell 
her  I  said  so;  beg  her  not  to  go,'  called  out  Miss 
Medley,  in  her  shrillest  tones  ;  but  her  warning  fell 
on  very  heedless  ears ;  and  only  Myra  looked  back 
and  saifl :  '  Yea,  we  will  tell  ber.  Good-bye,  Miss 
Medley  ;  and  thank  you  very  much  for  the  shelter.* 
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never  think  u  much  about  Mjra'B  marrymg  ;  I  can't 
tdl  why.' 

'Perhaps  hecaiue  she  is  lesa  litelj  to  think  about 
it  herself,'  aaid  Mrs.  Patty. 

'  Perhaps  so.  Myra  is  much  improved  lately,  and 
is  becoming  a  pleasant  companion ;  and  she  waits 
upon  me  a  good  deal.  I  feel  no  inclination  to  part 
with  her  just  yet;  and,  happily,  there  is  no  necessity. 
But  Mrs.  Temey  has  talked  to  me  a  good  deal  about 
Rosamond.  She  says  —  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  tme  — 
that  I  have  failed  to  develope  her  properly  ;  that  she 
has  the  germs  of  genius,  but  that  they  are  likely  t« 
be  dwarfed  for  want  of  culture  ;  and  she  thinks  that 
London  society  may  do  a  good  deal  for  her.' 

'  Then  she  is  to  go  out,  and  to  have  what  people 
call  a  season  in  London  ?'  said  Mrs.  Patty. 

'Not  exactly  that.  Rosamond's  position  acarcely 
entitles  her  to  mix  in  very  fashionable  life.' 

'  What  a  blessing  ! '  ejaculated  Mrs.  Fatty. 

'I  dare  say  it  is.  Mrs.  Yemey  disapproves  of 
snch  society,  qntte  as  much  as  you  or  I  should ;  but 
literary  and  intellectual  socie^  must  be  good  for  a 
yotmg  girl ;  and  wherever  Mr.  Temey  is,  there  will 
be  society  of  that  kind.' 

'But,'  and  Mrs.  Patty's  eyes  opened  widely,  'I 
don't  quite  understand.  Is  Rosamond  going  to 
London  for  the  sake  of  being  with  Mr.  Vemey  F  be- 
cause— perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it  —  but  that 
strikes  me  as  just  a  httle  odd.' 

'Dear  Mrs.  Fatty,  you  are  so  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Temey  is  nothing  to  Bosamond,  Mid  Rosamond  is 
nothing  to  him.    He  is  a  worn-out  Indian  invalid  ; 
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and  she  ia  a  young  girl  jnet  entering  life.  He  is  quite 
a  tutor  to  her,' 

'But  tutors  fall  in  love,'  persisted  Mrs.  Fatty. 

'  Oh  I  yes,  at  times,  under  certain  circnm stances  ; 
but  you  need  not  tronhle  yourself  now.  It  is  all 
quite  safe  ;  they  hare  not  the  slightest  thought  of 
each  other  ;  and,  in  factj  if  they  had,  nothing  would 
be  more  desirable  than  to  put  Boaamond  in  the  way 
of  seeing  some  one  else.  Here  they  are  necessarily 
thrown  together  continually.' 

There  was  joat  enough  truth  in  this  statement  to 
satisfy  Mrs.  Cameron's  conscience,  that  she  was  not 
making  a  mistake  in  sending  Bosamond  away  from 
her  ;  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Fatty. 

'If  there  is  no  objection  to  the  marriage,  supposing 
they  should  happen  to  like  each  other,'  she  continued, 
'  then,  of  course,  it  is  all  right' 

'  Bitt  I  did  not  say  that;  there  would  be  great  ob- 
jection ;  it  could  not  be ;  Mr.  Cameron  would  not  hear 
of  it,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron,  growing  excited ; 
'  and,  in  fact  —  But  we  are  troubling  ourselves  quite 
nuneceBsarily,  for  Mr.  Vemey  will  only  be  in  London 
occasionally  while  Rosamond  is  there.  He  has  visits 
to  pay  i  Mrs.  Yemey  told  me  that,  I  could  not  re- 
fuse Rosamond's  going  when  everyone  wished  it  so 
much.  I  could  not  put  Mr.  Vemey  as  an  objection, 
when  she  sees  him  here  every  day;  and  when  — 
Bat, dear  Mrs.  Fatty,  there  is  nothing  in  it — nothing; 
if  you  only  would  not  talk  of  it.' 

'  Certainly  I  won't,  if  you  wish  mo  not  to  do  it,' 
was  the  reply;  '  and  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  said 
anything  which  may  bave  seemed  interfering.    Thp 
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Doctor  tella  me  I  am  too  apt  to  speak  what  is  in  mj 
mind,  without  proper  consideration.' 

'  Ko  foi^ireneas  is  required,'  dear  Mrs.  Patty.  '  I 
tm  quite  sure  it  is  only  the  interest  you  have  in  my 
children.  And  now,  ehall  we  talk  about  the  Idiot 
Asylum  ? ' 

Mrs.  Patty  was  but  little  given  to  satirical  remarks 
generally ;  but  a  question  did  arise  in  her  mind  then 
— which  mnat  occur  to  many  of  us  as  we  go  on  in 
life — whether  there  were  not  as  many  idiots  without 
the  walla  of  the  asylum  as  within  it;  whether  com- 
mon sense — the  ordinary  sense  given  to  rational 
beings — might  not  have  proved  to  Mrs.  Cameron, 
that  if  there  were  strong  objectioas  against  Rosa- 
mond's marrying  Mr.  Verney,  it  was  unwise  to  throw 
her  constantly  in  his  society. 

.  But  Mrs.  Patty  was  conscious  of  prejudice.  She 
disliked  Mr,  Verney,  and  could  give  no  particular 
reason  for  her  dislike.  That  was  a  very  disagreeable 
consciousness  for  a  person  naturally  so  charitable, 
and,  with  the  strict  self-discipline  which  was 
habitual  to  her,  she  was  inclined  to  take  herself  to 
task  for  the  feeling,  and  strive  hard  against  it. 
It  was  not  softened,  however,  by  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Verney  pacing  the  gravel  terrace  in  front  of  the 
house,  in  earnest  conversation  with  Myra.  Falling  in 
love  was  out  of  the  question  there.  Myra  was  only 
a  child,  and  by  no  means  attractive ;  bat  what  busi- 
ness bad  be  to  take  any  notice  of  her  ?  What  good 
could  his  society  do  her  ?  Her  eyes  followed  them 
as  they  passed  the  window  ;  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
seized  upon  the  incident  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the 
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weakness  of  which,  in  her  hearty  she  was  fullj  con- 
Bcious, 

'  Yon  see,  dear  Mrs.  Fatty,  I  was  right ;  Mr. 
Vemej  is  quite  the  old  man,  quite  paternal ;  it  is 
Myra  in  whom  he  interests  himseir.  I  dare  say  they 
are  talking  npon  some  deep  suhject  now.  Myra  is 
so  strange,  and  reads  such  curious  old  books  ;  he  is 
immensely  amused  with  her.  He  told  me,  the  other 
day,  that  her  mind  was  a  complete  study  to  him.' 

'  But  that  might  not  be  good  for  her,'  observed 
Mrs.  Fatty  ;  '  it  would  be  a  pity  for  Myra  to  learn  to 
think  much  of  herself.' 

'She'ianot  likely  to  do  that.  He  is  so  wonder- 
Ailly  clever;  she  looks  up  to  him  as  to  a  superior 
being.' 

'  To  Mr.  Vemey  t '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Patty,  in  a 
tone  of  unfeigned  surprise. 

'  Yes,  intellectually— only  intellectually.  Of  course, 
not  morally  or  religiously;  Dr.  Kingsbury  has  no 
rival  with  Myra  there,' 

'  I  wish  I  could  understand  better,'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Fatty,  speaking  rather  to  herself  than  to  Mrs. 
Cameron ;  '  I  do  n't  know  what  superior  beings 
without  morals  or  religion  can  be  like.' 

Mrs.  Cameron  laughed  :  '  Yon  do  manage  to  ac- 
cept one's  words  so  literally,  dear  Mrs.  Fatty.  I 
had  no  intention  of  taking  away  our  good  friend's 
character,  and  saying  be  has  no  morals  or  religion  ; 
I  only  meant  that  they  are  not  his  strong  points  ; 
at  least,  not  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  Dr 
Kingsbury's.' 
At  that  moment  Mr.  Verney  and  Myra  happened 
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to  pEtES  the  window  again.  Mrs:  Patty  rose  from  Iter 
seat  '  I  must  go,  Mrs.  Caaieron  ;  I  never  meant  to 
stay  so  long.' 

'Bat  the  Idiot  Asylum — is  the  canvasB  to  begin  at 
once  ?     Will  you  send  me  the  cards  7 ' 

'  Yes,  thank  you,  directly  ;  this  afternoon.  Good- 
bye!' i 

Just  as  the  door  closed,  Mrs.  Cameron  called  out : 
'If  you  should  see  Myra,  will  you  tell  her  to  come  in 
and  write  some  canvassing  notes  for  me  ? ' 

Myra  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace 
for  nearly  half-an-hour.  The  time  had  seemed  to 
her  not  more  than  five  minutes.  She  had  been 
reading  Dante  with  Mr.  Vemey ;  and  the  reading 
had  naturally  led  to  conversation  —  poetical,  his- 
torical, and  then  religious.  Myra  had  read  the 
'Inferno'  by  herself,  with  difficulty,  and  she  had 
been  unable  to  appreciate  it.  When  Mr.  Vemey 
discussed  it  with  her,  it  became  a  revelation  of  the 
great  poet's  mind — his  principles,  prejudices,  aims ; 
his  hopes,  and  his  despair.  There  was  great  plea- 
sure in  this;  but  a  more  present  interest — oue  to 
which  it  was  impossible  to  be  insensible — lay  in  the 
allusiouB,  passing  yet  betraying  deep  feeling,  which 
from  time  to  time  the  speaker  made  to  himself. 

*  Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch'  entratey  he  re- 
peated, as  he  closed  the  canto  in  which  the  words 
occur;  and,  pushing  the  book  aside,  he  added 
abruptly  :  '  One  needs  fresh  air  and  clear  skies  after 
that.     Won't  you  come  out  with  me?' 

So  they  went  out  upon  tlie  terrace  ;  Myra  feeling 
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verj  timid,  not  at  ail  underBtanding  her  compa- 
nion's mind,  but  longing  intensely  to  be  able  to 
do  so. 

'  Those  vordB  were  written  from  the  heart,  if  im j 
ever  were,'  continned  Mr.  Vemey.  '  They  are  as- 
sociated with  tlie  Inferno,  bnt  in  Dante's  own  mind 
they  belong  to  earth.' 

'To  give  up  hope!' said  Myra;  'but we  must  hope 
whilst  we  live  1 ' 

'So  young  things  fancy,' was  the  reply;  'and  I 
dare  aay  there  ai-e  some  who  can  do  so.  I  believe 
I  was  born  without  hope.  Do  you  know  anything  of 
phrenology,  Myra?' 

'Nothing,  but  what  I  have  learnt  from  hearing 
people  talk  about  it.  I  know  where  the  bump  of 
self-esteem  lies,  because '  She  paused  and  blushed 

'Well,  why?  I  like  to  know  how  you  pick  up 
your  knowledge.' 

'  Because,'  said  Myra,  '  it  was  pointed  out  to  me 
one  day.' 

'  On  the  head  of  some  particular  person  who  was 
set  down  immediately  as  a  conceited  booby.' 

'  Oh  no,  not  that  1'  exclaimed  Myra,  eagerly.  '  It 
was  a  very  clever  person . —  a  person  whom  we 
all '    Again  there  was  a  sudden  pause. 

'  Whom  you  all  admired  ? ' 

'  Yes,  a  little,  in  a  way ;  that  is,  I  do  n't  think  he 
is  conceited.' 

'  That  is  right,'  said  Mr.  Vemey.  '  Do  n't  let  your- 
self  be  drawn  away  by  such  folly,  Myra.  Self- 
esteem,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it,  is  as  good  as 
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any  otber  qnalit;  in  its  time  and  place.  A  man  is 
worth  nothing  witboat  it.' 

'  So  I  tboaght,'  replied  Uyra,  'and  I  said  it,  but 
the;  laughed  at  me.' 

'  They — meaning  whom  ?' 

'  Oh  !  a  good  many  people.  Elise,  and  Bosamond, 
and  Juliet,  and  everyone.' 

'Hold  your  own  ground,  my  child,  and  learn  to 
judge  and  think  for  yourself ;  and  especially,  do  nt 
condemn  other  people  because  they  are  not  exactly 
formed  after  your  own  model.' 

'  I  have  no  model,'  said  Myrs;,  'except — we  mast 
all  koow  what  we  ought  to  be.' 

Mr.  Verney  laughed.  '  Mnst  we  7  That  is  pre- 
cisely  what  I  should  doubt.  Do  you  think  your 
nations  of  goodness  aud  Dante's  would  have  agreed?' 

'  Tes,'  replied  Myra,  decidedly. 

'  You  will  have  to  do  penance  for  conceit,  after 
all.  So  you  are  the  great  poet's  equal  in  moral 
philosophy.' 

'I  think  Dante  was  religions,'  said  Myra,  timidly. 

'  Oh  I  yes,  religions.  But  I  am  not  talking  of 
religion  now ;  we  will  put  that  aside.' 

<  I  do  n't  comprehend,'  said  Myra.  '  Is  there  any 
goodness  without  religion  ? ' 

'  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca ;  a  host  of  others.  What 
do  you  say  to  them  ?' 

'  They  were  religious  as  far  as  they  knew.' 

'That  is  to  say,  they  were  philosophers,  but  they 
were  not  Christians.' 

Myra  looked  puzzled.  Mr.  Vemey  watched  her 
compassionately.     '  My  dear  little  girl,  I  do  n't  want 
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to  upset  your  prettj  nursery  notiona.  They  are  very 
good  and  useful;  keep  them  as  long  as  yon  can. 
Perhaps,'  and  he  eighed,  '  it  might  be  better  for  many 
of  ns  if  we  could  keep  them  longer  ;  but  do  n't  let 
them  render  you  narrow-minded.  Tou  think  one 
thing  good,  I  think  another  good.  Do  n't  condemn 
me,  and  I  won't  condemn  you.' 

'But  there  is  something  good,  something  apart 
by  itself,  true,'  said  Myra. 

Mr.  Vemey  shrugged  hia  shoulders.  '  Chi  sa  ? 
That  is,'  and  he  spoke  more  cautiously  as  he 
noticed  Myra's  look  of  distress,  '  no  doubt  there 
does  exist  something  good,  as  you  say,  apart  by 
itself;  but  whether  we  are  able  to  understand  it  is 
quite  another  question.  And  there  your  idol  Dante 
would  be  as  much  at  variance  with  yoa  as  I  am.' 

'  Are  you  at  Tariance  with  me  ? '  asked  Myra. 

Mr.  Vemey  was  tenderly  kind  in  the  tone  of  his 
reply.  '  No,  not  at  variance,  dear  child.  I  used  a 
wrong  word.  But  a  worn  disappointed  man,  who 
has  learnt  from  experience  to  disbelieve  in  abstract 
goodness,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  look  at  his 
fellow-creatures  oa  a  young  thing  like  yourself 
naturally  does.  Dante  placed  his  great  sinners  in 
Inferno,  and  his  great  saints  in  Farodiso.  I  am 
much  more  inclined  to  put  them  all  in  Pnrgatorio.' 

'And  not  to  believe  in  anything  absolutely  great 
and  good  7 '  exclaimed  Myra. 

'  On  the  other  band,  not  to  believe  in  anything 
absolutely  bad — what  yon  would  call  sinful,'  replied 
Mr.  Yerney.  '  Tou  see,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing 
in  the  end.' 
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Myra  -was  eilent,  and  it  was  just  then  that  Mre. 
Pattj  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  terrace. 

'  An  excellent  old  lady,  but  marvellonsly  quaint,' 
was  Mr.  Yemey's  comment.  '  I  wish  ehe  would  hare 
done  U3  the  favour  to  leave  as  alone.' 

'Iwish  BO  too,' replied  Myraj  though  as  she  sud  the 
words  a  feeling  of  relief  came  over  her,  as  if  she 
was  escaping  from  something  unreal.  Yet  she  could 
not  help  saying  to  Mr.  Verney:  'Thank  you  very 
much  for  reading  with  me  and  talking.  It  ia  very 
pleasant.' 

'Pleasant  to  me  too,'  be  replied.  'I  don't  like 
talking  with  everyone.' 

Myra  went  back  to  her  mother  to  write  tlie  can- 
vassing letters  for  the  Idiot  Asylum.  Then  it  was 
lancbeou'time.  And  after  luncheon  sbe  was  to  go 
for  a  drive,  and  pay  some  morning  visits.  She  had 
but  very  few  moments  for  thought  until  she  escaped 
to  her  own  room  after  the  late  dinner,  and  before  tea 
was  brought  in.  Yet  all  that  time  the  same  sense  of 
something  unreal  had  oppressed  her.  It  bad  made 
her  feel  irritable,  and  very  much  inclined  to  be  dis- 
contented. Little  duties  seemed  so  very  little,  and 
great  duties  not  much  more  important.  Bnt  for  that 
plodding,  habitual  temperament,  which  made  her 
always  anxious  to  do  what  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  do,  or  what  she  had  resolved  upon,  she  might 
have  been  much  more  unsettled.  And  Myra  was 
also  by  degrees  learning  to  discipline  herself;  not, 
indeed,  upon  any  recognised  principle,  or  because  she 
was  told  or  taught  that  she  ought  to  do  so  j  but  from 
that  impulse  of  conscientiousness  which  doubtless  is. 
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however  we  may  fail  to  perceive  it,  the  working  of 
God's  Spirit.  The  higher  principles  which  hod  been 
awakened  in  her  heart  by  Mra.  Patty's  conversation 
during  her  short  illness,  had  not  been  suffered  to  eva- 
porate in  mere  sentiment.  Action  was  a  necessity  of 
Myra'snature,  and  thus  chefeeling  of  religion  embodied 
itself  in  prayer,  and  prayer  settled  itaelf  into  a  regular  , 
habit  at  stated  times.  Myra  had  not  learnt  to  be  afraid 
of  forms.  She  had  never  felt  that  there  could  be  any 
danger  in  them.  What  she  needed  was  something 
deiiaite  to  mark  her  day —  and  so  to  satisfy  her  con- 
science that  she  was  dedicating  it  to  God.  It  might 
not  have  been  the  highest  motive  for  prayer,  and  the 
petition  when  offered  might  have  been  less  earnest 
than  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  heart  touched 
by  some  sadden  emotion ;  but  the  habit  was  a  support, 
a  reminder  :  it  recalled  her  when  she  had  been  going 
wrong,  it  spurred  her  on  when  she  desired  to  do 
right ;  and  who  could  venture  to  donbt  that  Giod's 
blessing  would  be  vouchsafed  upon  such  an  effort  to 
realise  His  presence,  and  live  in  constant  remem- 
brance of  His  laws  ?  These  noon-day  prayers,  as 
Myra  called  them,  though  in  fact  they  were  often 
fVom  circumstances  delayed  to  a  later  hour,  were 
gradaallj  becoming  a  necessary  part  of  her  inward 
life.  She  felt  their  blessing  especially  on  this  day ; 
indeed  she  was  always  especially  soothed  by  them 
after  a  morning  spent  with  Mr.  Verney.  For  she 
could  not  help  being  influenced  by  him,  still  less 
could  she  avoid  being  excited  by  the  interest  which 
he  HO  evidently  took  in  her.  The  readings  and  con- 
versations with  him  were  looked  forward  to  as  the 
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grefttest  pleaanree  which  just  then  were  granted  her, 
bat  whea  the^  were  over  Myra  was  never  thoroughly 
satisfied  either  with  herself  or  with  him.  He  roused 
her  vanity.  She  found  herself  singled  out  bj  one 
whom  everyone  was  admiring ;  petted  and  brought 
forward  in  a  way  which,  though  at  times  it  jarred 
upon  her  morbid  seuBitiTeness,  was  still  very  soothing 
to  her  self-love,  and  to  that  latent  conBciouBness  of 
mental  power  which  had  been  her  perplexity  from 
childhood.  And,  in  consequence,  she  was  always 
trying  to  please  him.  He  Bometimes  joined  in  the 
laugh  at  her  untidiness,  or  was  gently  satirical  upon 
her  efforts  after  fashion  ;  and  Myra,  who  before  had 
scoffed  at  him,  now  spent  many  half  hours  before  the 
looking-glass,  trying  to  arrange  her  hair  neatly,  and 
to  twist  into  shape  a  collar  which  was  never  made  to 
fit  i  and  the  unsuccessful  effort  (for  it  almost  always 
was  unsuccessful)  left  her  in  a  state  of  despairing 
self-consciousness,  which  was  not  to  be  endured. 
An  easy  mode  of  escaping  from  it,  indeed,  was  by 
remembering  some  of  Mr.  Yemey's  pleasant  little 
speeches, — the  remarks  which  proved  that  he  did 
think  her  worth  more  than  his  cousin  Elise  ;  but 
that  was  a  very  petty  satisfaction,  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  simplicity,  and  if  ever  Myra  gave  way  to  it, 
she  hated  herself  more  than  ever. 

It  was  a  relief  not  to  be  told  in  words  to  turn 
from  all  this  introspection,  this  imagination  of  a 
human  eye,  controlling  aud  criticising,  and  lose  the 
thought  of  self  in  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  known.  Very  simple  minds  would  scarcely 
understand  the  fullness  of  such  a  rest.     To  Myra, 
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the  mere  attitude  of  kneeling  brought  quietness  and 
reality.  After  those  few  moments  of  prayer,  and  the 
clear  unshrinking  view  of  duty  which  accompanied 
them,  the  little  world  in  which  she  lived  appeared  in 
a  new  light.  Mr.  Terney's  opinion  ceased  to  be  of 
consequence,  and  praise  or  blame  were  alike  in- 
different. With  one  aim  before  her,  one  hope  to 
dieer  her,  one  joy  to  sustain  her,  Myra's  eye  became 
single  ;  and  the  complex,  bewildered,  self-conscious 
mind  grasped,  for  the  instant,  that  priceless  treasure 
of  simplicity  which  is  ao  often  supposed  to  be  un- 
attainable, save  on  those  by  whom  God  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  it  at  their  birth. 

And  it  was  then  that  Myra  fancied  herself  better 
able  to  understand  Mr.  Terney's  character.  Respect 
him  thoroughly  she  did  not.  He  was  far  removed 
from  any  standard  of  goodness  which  she  had  ever 
set  Dp.  He  agreed  with  no  hero  ef  her  imagination, 
either  ancient  or  modern  ;  and  Myra  was  too  much 
of  a  child  in  ait  her  feelings  and  thoughts  to  idealise 
and  fail  in  love  with  him.  She  only  desired  to  see 
him  truly,  and  to  explain  to  her  own  Batisfaction 
what  there  was  in  him  which  puzzled  her.  She 
could  not  call  him  a  careless  man  of  the  world,  with, 
out  principle,  because  he  had  such  an  appreciation  of 
all  things  high  and  noble.  Still  less  could  she  look 
upon  him  as  an  earnestly  religious  man.  He  ignored 
the  duty  of  going  to  church,  except  on  very  rare 
occasions,  and  seemed  to  consider  Christiana,  Maho- 
metans, and  Hindoos,  as  very  much  upon  an  equality, 
except  as  regarded  civilisation.  Tet  he  shared  Myra's 
delight  in  the  poetical  passages  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
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ezpreseed  all  due  reverence  for  Hooker,  and,  what 
was  Btill  more  astonishing,  raved  about  the  beauty  of 
Isaioh'e  prophecies,  sighed  over  the  book  of  Ecclesi- 
Bstes,  and  acknowledged  that  the  sublimitj  of  simple 
pathos  had  been  attained  in  the  Gospels.  What  did 
it  all  mean  P 

Myra  was  so  true  herself  that  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty believe  in  untruthfulness  or  unreality  in  others. 
People  must  be  either  good  or  bad,  in  earnest  or  not 
in  earnest ;  such  was  her  theory,  though  it  was  per- 
petually meeting  with  exceptions  which  startled  her. 
Certainly  she  had  inconsistency  enough  in  her  own 
character,  bat  then  she  looked  upon  herself  only  as  a 
child,  and  failed  to  perceive  that  in  this  respect  the 
majority  of  the  world  are  children  all  their  days.  As 
to  Mp,  Vemey,  he  was  a  man,  a  very  clever  man,  ex- 
tremely kind  to  her,  and  sympathising  more  than  any 
one  she  had  yet  seen  with  her  peculiar  tastes.  It  was 
impossible  to  put  him  into  the  category  of  the  false- 
hearted and  careless;  and  Myra  at  length,  after  much 
thought^  found  a  place  for  him  apart. 

He  was,  she  felt  sure,  a  disappointed  man,  one  who 
had  endured  great  trials,  but  was  very  reserved  in 
talking  about  them.  He  felt  much  more  than  he  ex- 
pressed, because  he  detested  anything  like  show. 
His  admiration  of  the  Bible  proved  he  was  religious, 
and  his  singular  neglect  of  outward  forma  must  be 
the  result  of  his  long  residence  in  India,  in  a  very 
trying  climate,  and  at  a  distance  from  a  church.  But 
he  would  soon  come  round  after  he  had  lived  some 
time  in  England  ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  much 
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more  really  true  and  right  not  to  make  any  pretence, 
not  to  do  things  for  mere  show. 

And  so  Myra  indulged  her  dreama  of  Mr.  Verney, 
and  if  ehe  could  not  quite  put  him  on  a  level  with 
Dr.  Kingsbury,  found  a  place  for  him  in  the  prayers 
which  she  offered  for  those  who  were  her  best 
friends. 
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ROSAMOND'S  visit  to  London  was  fixed  for  the 
twelfth  of  May.  The  Ternejs  had  gone  up  on  the 
fonrth,  and  were  impatient  for  her  to  join  them.  Mjra 
felt  that  the  proBpect  before  her  was  a  blank  one.  She 
was  scarcely  aware  how  much  Mr.  Vemey  would  be 
misBed  until  she  looked  forward  to  his  absence.  But 
as  jet  he  lingered  at  Stormont,  though  left  in  the 
house  alone,  and  without  the  society  of  gentlemen  at 
the  Hall;  for  Godfrey  Cameron  had  returned  to  his 
work  in  London,  and  Edmund  avoided  rather  than 
sought  his  company.  Something  in  the  two  minds 
was  antagonistic,  and  this  was  a  vexation  to  Myra, 
who  was  very  fond  of  her  youngest  brother,  and 
always  liked  him  to  approve  her  choice  of  friends. 
His  evident  distaste  to  Mr.  Verney  would  have 
seemed  like  a  reproach  to  her  own  judgement,  if  she 
had  not  been  npheld  in  her  opinion  by  the  rest  of  her 
family.  But  Mrs.  Cameron  was  really  mournful  over 
the  breaking  up  of  their  pleasant  moraings ;  and  Mr. 
Cameron,  provokingly  cautious  though  be  generally 
was,  gave  it  out  as  an  oracular  decision  that  Charles 
Verney  might  be  a  leading  man  in  India  or  in  any 
country  if  he  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  exert 
himselfl 
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The  day  previous  to  BoBamond'a  departure  waa 
natarally  an  unsetded  one.  The  school-room  waa  in 
confusion,  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  search  for  all 
articles  miasing  or  posaibl;  to  be  wanted.  Rosamond 
in  her  veiy  quiet  way  upset  every  ordinary  grange- 
mest  at  her  will,  and  though  poor  Misa  Greaves, 
when  she  found  history,  French,  German,  and  geo- 
graphy alike  disregarded,  looked  despair,  she  never 
ventured  to  utter  it.  Myra  was  conscious  of  great 
irritability,  as  Rosamond  dragged  her  from  drawer  to 
drawer,  or  sent  her  Srom  room  to  room,  to  look  for 
things  which  common  sense  would  have  told  must  be 
of  very  little  use  even  if  found.  She  would  have 
rebelled,  but  Rosamond  was  accustomed  to  be  waited 
upon,  and  was  so  prettily  and  pleasantly  grateful  for 
the  trouble  she  gave  that  tbere  was  no  excuse  for 
being  oat  of  humour,  or  disobedient  to  her  gentle 
tyruiny.  She  and  Myra  were  looking  over  a  port- 
folio of  drawings ;  some  were  to  be  taken  to  London 
to  be  mounted  and  framed,  and  others  —  Rosamond 
did  not  exactly  state  why  she  thought  it  necessary  to 
burden  herself  with  them,  but  Juliet  said  for  her 
that  it  was  satisfactory  to  have  something  with  which 
to  make  a  show. 

'  You  have  put  aside  this  one  by  mistake,  Rosa- 
mond,' said  Myra,  pointing  to  the  drawing  of  the 
Bridge  of  St.  Martin,  which  had  been  begun  by 
Annette. 

'  Oh  1  no ;  I  accept  it  as  mine  now,'  replied  Rosa- 
mond, carelessly  ;  '  it  makes  up  the  set,  and  it  has 
done  ita  duty  in  the  school-room.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  observed  Juliet,  sharply  ;  '  it 
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hafi  done  no  duty  ;  it  made  Mr.  Browulow  think 
Annette  could  dra'w  much  better  than  ahe  could,  and 
it  gained  her  a  great  scolding  the  other  day.' 

'  My  dear  child,  how  you  exaggerate  I  Gained 
Annette  a  scolding ;  how  could  that  be  V 

'  But  it  did,  Bosamond,'  exclaimed  Annette, 
coming  forward,  and  speaking  in  an  injured  tone. 
'Tou  know  you  have  been  bo  busy  lately  you  have 
not  been  able  to  help  me  at  all,  and  so  Ur.  Brownlow 
is  quite  disappointed,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  my 
having  his  sketch  for  a  prize  now.' 

'  Poor  darling  !  that  Is  grievous,'  said  Bosamond, 
etill  turning  over  the  drawings. 

'  There  would  have  been  no  disappointment  if  yon 
had  totd  the  truth  at  first,  Annette,'  said  Myra, 
gravely. 

Annette's  face  flushed.  'Told  truth,  Myral  do  yon 
mean  that  I  told  a  falsehood  ?  I  declare,  it  is  the 
most  unjust — it  is  cruel — dreadfal — so  very  unkind  ! ' 

Bosamond  laid  her  hand  on  her  sister's  shoulder, 
'Hush!  hush  I  my  dear!  It  shall  all  come  right, 
and  yon  shall  have  a  much  prettier  drawing  than 
Mr,  Brownlow's  when  I  come  back  from  London. 
Myra,  why  do  yon  always  make  "Mnch  ado  about 
nothing  ?'" 

'  I  said  what  I  thought,*  replied  Myra. 

'And  that  is  just  what  you  ought  not  to  do.  What 
would  become  of  ua  all  if  we  said  what  we  thought — 
if  we  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  Palace  of  Truth  ? ' 

'  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  we  could  live  there,'  ex- 
claimed Juliet.  '  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better 
than  to  put  some  people  I  know  there.* 
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'  'But  it  has  been  tried,  dear  child,  and  failed,'  said 
BoaamoDd.  '  You  remember  Madame  de  Genlis'  tale  ? 
AoDdtte,  will  jou  be  so  very  kind  as  to  run  up  to 
my  room  and  bring  me  down  the  green  portfolio. 
Tou  will  find  It  behind  the  arm-chair.  I  can  put  up 
the  drawings  then,  and  we  ahall  have  finished  the 
business.' 

Annette  obeyed.  Myra  remained  deep  in  thought. 
Presently  she  said,  earnestly,  'I  should  like  to  have 
my  mind  set  right  about  truth.  There  seems  to  me 
a  difierence  between  saying  all  one  thinks,  and  saying 
what  one  does  not  thiuL  Perhaps  I  was  wrong 
about  Annette  and  the  drawing.' 

'Perhaps  you  were,  my  dear  j  very  likely — I  may 
Bay ;  but  we  won't  talk  anything  more  about  it.' 

*  We  can't,'  said  Juliet,  'here  is  Mr,  Vemey;'  and 
just  then  Mr.  Terney  appeared  at  the  half-open 
window.  He  began  with  an  apology.  'Am  I  very 
intrusive  ?  I  could  find  no  one  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  Mrs.  Cameron  is  not  in  the  boudoir,  and  I  thought 
I  might  just  be  allowed  to  leave  a  message  in  the. 
school-room ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  interrupting  so 
much  business.' 

'  Pray,  come  in.'  Rosamond  threw  ap  the  window, 
which  opened  from  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Verney  en- 
tered. The  drawings,  which  the  moment  before  were 
about  to  he  shut  up  in  the  portfolio,  were  now  left 
open,  and  Mr.  Verney  was  required  to  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  packing  them.  This 
led  to  an  inspection  of  them,  and  the  view  from  the 
Bridge  of  St. .  Martin  was  particularly  admired. 
Bosamond  hod  never  been  abroad,  and  Mr,  Vemey 
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became  interested,  uid  as  mnch  excited  as  waa  poBsible 
for  him,  as  he  described  the  Bcenerj  of  Chamonni 
and  Mont  Blanc 

Myra  sat  by,  silent,  and  evidently  not  listening,  as 
was  her  wont  Mr.  Vemey's  quick  eye  remarked 
this,  and  he  tnmed  to  her  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

The  short  answer,  'Nothing,  thank  jon,  only  I  was 
wishing  to  understand  something,'  made  everyone 
langh;  and  then  poor  Myra  blushed,  and  felt  that  she 
had  been  very  foolish,  and  not  qnite  simple.  When 
persons  are  thinking  of  anything  which  is  really  in- 
teresting to  them,  they  are  not  so  willing  to  let  those 
about  them  know  it.  She  was  pnnished  now,  for  no 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  subject  of  her  cogitations, 
and  Mr.  Terney  continued  to  give  his  att«ntion  to 
Rosamond  and  the  drawings.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little 
latent  ill-humour  which  induced  Myra  to  watch  them 
BO  mnch  and  so  critically.  When  we  are  vexed  with 
ourselves,  it  is  a  relief  to  vent  our  vexation  upon 
others.  Mr.  Yerney  was  very  agreeable  in  his 
information,  and  Rosamond  very  sensible  in  her 
questions,  but  Myra  would  have  liked  better  to  listen 
if  thej  had  talked  as  they  generally  did — lightly.  It 
seemed  unnatural  to  hear  them  say  anything  really  in 
earnest,  and  she  could  have  almost  accused  them  of 
pretence,  until  suddenly  a  thought  struck  her,  which, 
as  it  flashed  across  her  mind,  cleared  away  a  whole 
mist  of  perplexity :  Mr.  Yemey  and  Rosamond  were 
falling,  or  had  fallen  in  love  with  each  other.  That 
was  the  reason  why  Mr.  Yemey  lingered  at  the  Hall, 
and  why  Rosamond  was  bo  charmed  to  go  to  London. 
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Id  one  moment  Myra  was  in  the  very  centre  of  a 
romance,  almost  ae  exciting  as  if  she  had  been  the 
heroine  herself.  Yes,  it  was  all  true.  All  that  ehe 
had  heard  and  read  of,  and  only  half  believed  in,  was 
being  acted  before  ber.  There  could  be  no  mistake. 
Rosamond  was  so  much  more  sby  with  Mr.  Verney 
than  with  anyone  else,  and  he  was  always  watching 
her,  though  he  talked  bnt  little  to  her.  That  was 
quite  the  right  way  of  falling  in  love,  and  now  Rosa- 
mond was  showing  herself  to  the  beat  advantage^  and 
Mr.  Vemey  was  drawing  her  out  as  he  would  draw 
anyone  out,  and  so  they  must  understand  each  other 
better  and  better. 

Mr.  Verney  was  rather  old,  to  be  anre;  but  then  he 
was  infinitely  more  clever  and  pleasant  than  any 
young  man  she  had  ever  aeen,  and  Roaamond  was  quite 
of  an  age  to  be  married.  Myra  did  not  exactly  feet 
that  she  should  like  to  marry  Mr.  Vemey  herself,  she 
should  be  so  much  afraid  of  bim,  but  as  a  brother  he 
would  be  deligktful. 

In  the  excitement  of  her  satisfaction  at  this,  the 
first  discovery  she  had  ever  made,  or  supposed  she 
bad  made,  in  the  great  romance  of  life,  Myra  found 
herself  compelled  to  rush  away  and  calm  herself  by  a 
solitary  walk  on  the  t«rrac^  and  on  the  way  she 
encountered  Mrs.  Fatly. 

A  rather  hurried  step  and  a  quick  utterance 
betokened  some  mental  disturbance,  ae  the  question 
was  suddenly  pat :  '  My  dear,  are  you  sure  your 
papa  will  be  at  home  this  evening  ?' 

'  OhI  yes,  qnite  sure;  at  least  I  think  so.    Ko  one 
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has  heard  the  contniy  that  I  know  of:  shall  I  go 
and  &sk  mamma  ? ' 

'  Ho,  my  dear,  thank  70a ;  I  can  ask  m3rself,  if  7011 
are  in  doubt.' 

'I  don't  think  I  am  in  donbt.  I  am  nearly  BDre  I 
am  not'  Myra  spoke  as  though  certiunty  upon  any 
point  was  at  that  instant  unattainable,  and  so,  in  her 
preoccupied  state  of  mind,  it  was.  Her  manner  tried 
Mrs.  Fatty's  patience,  and  she  said  rather  sharply, 
'  My  dear,  you  will  never  get  throngh  the  world  if 
you  can't  tell '  yes '  from  '  no  '  better  than  that.  What 
baa  happened  to  yon  this  morning  ? ' 

'  Nothing, — nothing  at  ail.  I  was  only  going  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  terrace.  Indied,  Mrs.  Fatty,' 
and  Myra's  brain  became  rather  more  clear,  and  her 
manner  more  collected,  as  she  saw  her  friend's  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  inquiringly,  'Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
the  matter;  it  is  all  quite  natural.' 

'I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  quite 
natural,  my  dear.  Is  Miss  Greaves  in  the  school- 
room?' 

'  No.  She  went  home  early,  because  lessons  were 
rather  irregular  to-day.  Ton  know  Rosamond  is 
packing;  at  least;  she  was  packing  till  Mr,  Vemey 
came.'  Myra,  as  she  said  this,  looked  painfully  con- 
scious, for  she  felt  as  if  she  was  betraying  a  secret 
And  perhaps  she  was  awakening  a  suspicion,  for 
Mrs,  Fatty  stud,  shortly,  '  Has  Mr.  Verney  been  here 
all  the  morning,  then  F ' 

'  Oh,  no ;  only  a  little  while.  He  came  to  leave  a 
message,  and  then  he  stayed.' 

'  As  he  always  stays,'  murmured  Mrs,  Patty. 
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M^ra  read  ia  Mrs.  Fatty's  open  face  a  coafirma- 
tioD  of  her  own  thoughts.  The  temptation  to  speak 
&eel^  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  ahe  ex- 
claimed, '  OhI  Mrs.  Fatty,  do  joa  think  thej  will  be 
married  ? ' 

'Married!'  and  there  was  a  pause.  'My  dear, 
do  n't  trouble  yourself  about  such  things.  If  they 
come  into  your  head,  turn  them  out.  They  are  not 
your  affair.' 

'  But  may  I  talk  to  you  ?  will  you  come  out  oa  the 
terrace  with  me  ?  I  should  just  like  to  say  what  I 
think  to  some  one,'  said  Myra. 

Mrs.  Fatty  assented  in  action,  though  she  was 
silent^  till  they  reached  the  terrace;  then  she  said, 
'  Myra,  who  put  that  fancy  into  your  head  ? ' 

'  No  one,' replied  Myra.  '  It  came  of  its  own  accord, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  true.' 

'  Then,  my  dear,  you  will  do  well  to  talk  it  out  to 
your  mamma,  but  to  no  one  else.  I  would  rather  not 
bear  about  it.' 

'  But,  dear  Mrs.  Fatty,  yon  know  I  can't  say  any- 
thing to  mamma;  she  might  be  angry:  and  there  may 
be  nothing  in  it;  only  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  so  would 
you  be  if  I  might  only  talk  to  you  about  it.' 

Mrs.  Patty  was  sorely  perplexed.  She  had  very 
strict  notions  upon  many  subjects,  more  especially 
upon  the  confidence  which  ought  to  exist  between 
mothers  and  daughters,  and  the  idea  of  discussing 
with  Myra,  unknown  to  Mrs.  Cameron,  the  proba* 
bility  of  such  an  event  as  Rosamond's  marriage,  was 
opposed  both  to  her  lady-like  sense  of  fitness,  and 
her  Christian  sense  of  duty.    The  re[Jy  to  Myra'a 
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remark  was  discoaraging;  ^M^  dear,  I  don't  like 
gossip,  and  the  Doctor  does  n't  approve  of  it.* 

'  Bat  is  it  gossip  to  talk  about  one's  family  ?  I 
thought  gossip  only  concerned  other  perBousI ' 

'  I  never  looked  for  the  meaning  in  the  dictioDary,' 
replied  Mrs.  Fatty;  '  but  it  etrikes  me  that  any  snch 
talk  about  things  which  do  n't  concern  one  mnst  be 
gossip.' 

'  And  must  I  never  be  ft'ee — never  say  anything  ? 
Mnst  I  be  shut  up  all  my  life  ? '  exclaimed  Myra, 
fretfully. 

'My  dear,  I  am  not  quite  the  person  to  give  as 
opinion,  because  I  often  say  things  myself  which  X 
ought  not.  Bat  the  Doctor  declares  that  the  first 
thing  we  should  all  learn,  men  and  women  both,  is  to 
hold  our  tongues;  especially  aboat  this  little  matter  of 
falling  in  love.' 

'  But  it  is  not  a  little  matter.  It  is  the  great  thing 
in  life,'  said  JUyra. 

'All  the  more  reason  for  being  carefnl  what  we 
say  about  it.' 

'  Only  we  mnst  talk  of  it,'  perBiated  Myra,  'because 
it  comes  before  as,  and  we  can't  help  seeing  it.' 

'  We  can't  help  fancying  we  see  it.  But,  my  dear, 
when  you  have  lived  as  long  as  I  have,  you  will 
nndcretand  that  it  is  one  of  those  matters  about 
which  lookers-on  are  very  apt  to  blunder.  Half  the 
people  whom  I  thought  were  going  to  marry,  have 
turned  ronnd  at  last  and  taken  to  somebody  else.' 

'  So  people  do  n't  marry  those  they  fall  in  love  with,' 
taid  Myra.  'But' — and  she  thought  for  an  instant 
— '  they  do  generally  in  books.' 
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*  That  is,  I  suppose,  my  dear,  because  the  bool 
woald  Bot  be  liked  if  they  did  not.  But  books  and 
life  are  different.' 

'  Then  Rosamond  woa't  marry  Mr.  Yemey,  Mid  it 
vriU  be  what  is  called  a  bopeless  attachment,'  said 
Myra,  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  satisfaction. 

'It  will  be  what  God  chooaes  it  to  he,  my  deart 
what  ia  best  Utted  for  them  both  for  their  trial; 
since,  anyhow,  you  know,  Hyra,  marriage  must  be  a 
IriaL' 

'  Must  it  ? '  said  Myra; '  I  thought  it  was  a  blessing.' 

'  Surely,  a  blessing,  but  a  trial  too.  All  blessings 
are  trials.  They  show  what  we  are  by  the  way  in 
which  we  take  them.' 

'  Yes,  trials  in  that  way,'  observed  Myra.  '  But 
when  a  womui  is  married  she  isless  responsible  than 
when  she  is  not  married,  because  she  has  only  to 
obey  her  husband;  and,  Mrs.  Fatty,  that  was  what  I 
thooght  about  Rosamond,  that  she  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  follow  Mr.  Vemey's  advice,  and  that 
then  she  would  be  quite  snre  always  to  do  right.' 

'  I  am  not  BO  clear  npon  that  point,  my  dear.  I 
ehonld  like  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Yemey  before  I 
quite  decided  that  his  advice  would  always  be  right 
It  might  be;  but  then  again,  it  might  not.  And,  after 
all,  though  a  woman  is  a  wife,  she  has  a  soul  of  her 
own,  and  will  be  judged  according  to  her  own 
knowledge  and  conscience.  Ko  one  can  get  rid  of 
that  responsibility.' 

'  At  all  events,  Rosamond  would  find  it  easy  to 
obey,'  said  Myra,  '  for  everyone  mUst  feel  obliged  to 
obey  Mr.  Yemey.    That  is  what  I  should  like,  Mrs. 
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Att7.  I  should  Late  to  have  a  husband  who  was 
not  determined  to  have  his  own  way.' 

'  Very  good,  my  dear.  But  first  take  care  that  his 
way  is  a  right  way.' 

'  I  siiould  find  that  ont  ttefore  I  was  married,'  said 
Myra.  'I  could  never  marry  any  man  whom  I  did 
not  respect  more  than  anyone  else  in  all  the  world.' 

'  Quite  right,  my  dear,  but  that  is  not  the  way  of 
the  world ;  at  least,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  way  the 
young  ladies  go  on  in  the  present  day.  They  can't 
respect  the  men  they  flirt  with.' 

'  I  do  n't  think  I  quite  understand  what  flirting  is,' 
said  Myra.     '  I  mean,  T  could  n't  describe  it' 

'But  yon  can  feel  it  fast  enough,  my  dear,'  said 
Mrs.  Patty.  '  It  is  a  thing  much  better  felt  than 
described.  When  you  see  a  young  lady  chattering 
snd  smOing  in  a  way  which  makes  yon  long  to  take 
hold  of  her  and  shut  her  up  in  a  dark  closet,  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  is  flirting.' 

'Bat  gentlemen  flirt  too,  do  n't  they?  *  said  Myra. 

'  Certainly.  But  they  can't  unless  women  encou- 
rage them.  Bemember,  Myra,  if  you  ever  find  even 
the  tone  of  a  man's  voice  freer  than  is  pleasant  to 
you,  you  may  be  tolerably  sure  you  have  yourself 
to  thank  for  it' 

'But  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  keep  such  a  watch 
over  oneself,'  said  Myra,  *  when  one  is  in  high  spirits, 
and  pretty,  and  admired,  like  Rosamond.' 

'  No  doubt  it  is,  my  dear.  And  as  I  never  was  pretty 
and  admired,  I  never  had  the  temptations  which  many 
have,  and  so  I  have  no  right  to  condemn  them. 
Indeed,  I  very  often  take  myself  to  task  for  feeling 
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&s  I  do  about  flirting,  but  I  can't  be  patient  with  ib 
It  is  something  which  gives  me  a  kind  of  creeping 
ebudder  of  distaste.  I  do  n't  saj  it  is  right  to  feel  it. 
We  are  all  hnman,  and  veiy  vain  and  weak,  and  it 
is  a  long  time  since  I  was  a  girL  I  dare  sa;  I  flirted 
in  my  way  then,  onlj  I  have  forgotten.' 

'But  people  need  not  flirt  when  they  fall  in  love,' 
saidMyra. 

'  Certainly  not,  my  dear.  PaUiog  in  love  is  the 
reality,  and  flirting  is  the  aham;  that  is  why  it  is  so 
hatefiiL' 

'  Perhaps  Sosamond  is  flirting,'  aaii  Myra,  thought- 
fully; '  but  then ' —  she  paused  for  a  moment  -~'  Mr. 
Verney  would  not  flirt,' 

'Time  will  show,  my  dear.  Anyhow,  I  don't 
want  yon  to  trouble  your  little  head  about  it.' 

And  that  was  all  the  interest  or  sympathy  which 
Myra  could  get  &om  Mrs.  Patty,  and  rather  hard  it 
seemed,  especially  as  the  few  observations  which  had 
been  made  tended  considerably  to  withdraw  the  veil  of 
romance  which  she  had  been  prepared  to  throw  over 
her  sister  and  Mr.  Verney.  Flirting  could  under  no 
circumstances  be  romantic  or  exciting.  Little  as  Myra 
knew  about  it,  her  womanly  instinct  told  her  that  it 
was  a  low,  selflsb,  cold-hearted  amusement,  utterly  des- 
tructive of  every  high  and  noble  feeling.  The  suspi- 
cion of  blame,  however,  rested  entirely  on  Kosamond. 
Mr.  Verney  was,  in  Myra's  eyes,  far  removed  as  a 
saint  from  any  snch  possibility.  Perhaps  he  was 
really  attached  to  Bosamond,  and  perhaps  she  was 
triQing  with  him.  That  was  another  phase  of  the 
romance  of  love  of  which  she  had  read.    One  thing 
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wfts  dear — for  Mre.  Fftttj' had  betrayed  it  in  spite 
of  her  cantiou — Myrh  had  a  foundation  for  her  sub- 
picionB,  and  she  felt  herself  suddeol^  grown  older,  as 
she  saw  herself  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a  pos- 
sibility which  up  to  this  time  she  had  been  taught 
to  consider  lying  in  the  distant  future. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ME.  CAMERON  belieTed  himself  very  ez&ct  in 
keeping  his  engagements.  He  had  his  chambers 
in  London,  &ud  often  slept  there  ;  but  he  always  took 
care  to  give  his  wife  notice  when  he  intended  to  do 
so.  Ho  rejoiced  in  telegraphic  despatches  -,  there 
waa  an  importance  about  them,  and  a  freedom  from 
xaj  plebeian  regard  for  money,  which  suited  his  dig- 
nity. But  thej  kept  his  family  in  a  continual  fer- 
ment Mrs.  Cameron  never  knew  till  the  last  Loodoa 
train  had  arrived  whether  the  alarming  official  docu- 
ment, containing  the  laconic  announcement  '  I  sleep 
in  London,'  might  not  be  put  into  her  hands,  bringing 
to  her,  in  spite  of  long  habit,  visions  of  sudden  illness, 
and  railway  accidents,  and  all  their  train  of  horrors. 

It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  for  Mrs.  Fatty  to  ask 
for  any  certiun  intelligence  ^f  Mr.  Cameron's  move- 
ments, and,  to  confess  the  truth,  she  knew  this  quite 
well;  but  the  peculiar  habit  of  mind  which  made  her 
always  look  forward,  and  settle  what  was  to  be  done, 
ao,  as  she  said,  not  to  neglect  anything,  was  too 
strong  for  her  mentid  conviction,  and,  like  many 
over-scrupulous  persons,  she  often  wasted  valuable 
moments  in  endeavouring  to  make  that  assnrance 
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'  donbly  sure,'  which  in  realitjr  conld  not  be  sare  at 
all.  Twice  that  day  she  stopped  at  the  Hall,  on  her 
way  to  and  from  the  village,  to  enquire  whether  any 
mcBBage  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Cameron  — 
whether  it  waa  quite  certaia  that  he  would  be  at 
home  to  dinner ;  and  each  time,  being  told  that  he 
WAS  expected,  left  a  message  that  she  would  come  up 
in  the  evening  to  talk  to  bim  about  a  little  businesB- 
Probabiy  Mr.  Cameron  was  not  particularly  well 
pleased  with  the  announcement,  when  he  thought 
that  his  day's  toil  was  over,  but  be  made  no  comment 
upon  it  when  it  was  communicated  to  him  by  his 
wife.  His  face  bad  a  preoccupied  expression,  and, 
after  a  moment's  sileuce,  be  said, '  Tou  have  arranged, 
I  believe,  for  Bosamond's  visit  to-moirow?' 

'  Yes;  that  is,  if  you  quite  approve.  I  believe  I 
did  right;  you  said  that  she  might  go  up  with  you.' 

'She  can't;  I  have  an  engagement  out  of  town 
to-morrow.  I  shall  not  be  there  till  evening ;  then 
I  shall  sleep  there.' 

'Oh!  that  changes  everything.  What  would  you 
wish  to  have  done  7' 

'  What  would  yon  wish,  my  dear  ?  These  are 
matters  for  a  lady's  arrangement' 

'  Couyers  might  go  up  with  ber;  or — I  think  Mr. 
Vemey  is  going ;  he  mf^ht  take  care  of  her  for  such 
a  short  way.' 

Mr.  Cameron's  face  darkened.  'Cordelia!  yon 
forget  the  opinion  of  the  world.  I  will  not  have  my 
daughter  travelling  about  with  Mr.  Vemey.' 

'  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Mr.  Cameron.  (Mrs, 
Cameron  had  never  reached  the  familiarity  of  a 
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Christian  name.)  Anything  j-ou  wish:  hut  it  la 
such  a  very  Utile  distance,  I  tLought  — ' 

'My  dear  Cordelia,  you  think  in  the  ■wrong  place. 
WheD  thinking  would  be  of  some  «ae,  yoo  act  with- 
out it ;  when  it  can  be  of  no  use,  yon  perplex  youraelf 
with  it.  I  do  not  choose  that  Boeamond  should  go 
np  to  London  with  Mr.  Verney,' 

'  Of  course,  it  will  be  just  as  you  wish,'  was  the 
reply. 

'It  roust  be  just  as  I  wish  for  tlie  future,  thon^ 
it  has  not  been  for  the  past.  Rosamond  ought  nerer 
to  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  Vemeys.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Cameron!  It  was  as  if  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen  at  her  feet.  Why,  the  risit  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  discuesed,  and  settled,  all  with  her  hus- 
band's consent.  She  would  never  have  thought  of 
it  if  he  had  objected.  But  some  error  had  been 
committed,  it  was  evident,  and  the  masculine  charac- 
ter was  not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  burden  of 
that  imputation. 

'It  ought  never  to  have  been,'  continued  Mr. 
Cameron  ;  *  Rosamond  is  too  young  to  go  into  society 
without  some  one  to  watoh  her.' 

•But  I  am  so  unwell,  my  dear  Mr.  Cameron,  I 
can't  bear  late  hours;  and  Mr.  Verney  is  such  an 
old  friend,  and  so  very  fond  of  Rosamond.  Indeed, 
if  yon  remember — ' 

'My  dear,  I  can  remember  nothing,  except  that 
you  have  been  guilty  of  a  blunder,  and  that  all  we 
can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Why  do  n't  they 
eend  up  dinner?' 

Mr-  Cameron  rang  the  bell ;  desired  that  the  cook 
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riionld  be  told  that  dinner  was  ten  minutes  behind 
time;  declined  to  hear  anj  explanation  tta  to  the 
difference  of  clocks,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
Hie  wife  waa  left  in  a  state  of  nervoas  worry,  which 
exhibited  itself  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  plaintive  that 
Mr.  Cameron,  after  bearing  with  it  as  well  as  be 
could  nntil  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  pnt  an 
end  to  it,  when  the  servants  were  gone,  by  sajing, 
patroniaingly,  '  My  dear  Cordelia,  you  have  good 
intentions — most  women  havej  I  give  you  every 
credit  for  them.'  And  Mrs.  Cameron  sighed,  and 
smiled,  and  sighed,  and  was  '  herself  ^wn.' 

But  not  so  Mr.  Cameron.  Mrs.  Patty  perceived 
this  when,  on  ber  arrival  at  the  Hall  after  dinner, 
she  was  ushered  into  the  library,  and  found  him 
ready  for  the  proposed  business  interview  —  ready, 
at  least,  so  far  as  a  seat  in  an  arm-cbair,  and  a 
paper-knife  held  in  his  hand,  to  be  rapped  gently 
when  he  grew  impatient,  could  make  him  so.  But 
not  at  all  ready  if  any  judgement  could  be  formed 
from  his  face,  for  bis  cold  grey  eyes  looked  out  from 
nndcF  their  dark  eyelashes  with  a  glance  which  was 
alt  the  more  alarming  to  Mrs,  Fatty,  because  the 
irritability  it  betrayed  was  otherwise  so  outwardly 
controlled. 

But  Mrs.  FAttj  was  bold  as  a  lion  when  sbe  had  to 
ask  for  another  ;  and  she  began  without  apoli^y  or 
preface  :  '  Mr.  Cameron,  I  promised  Miss  Medley  I 
would  come  and  talk  to  you  about  a  little  business. 
She  is  too  nervous  to  come  herself ;  and  I  said — 
indeed,  I  waa  sure  you  would  feel  for  her  as  a  neigh- 
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bonr.  As  the  Doctor  says,  it  is  a  great  bond,  living 
in  one  parish.' 

'  The  good  Doctor  says  what  is  very  true ;  may  I 
uk  what  the  bueioess  is  7 ' 

'It  is  a  puzsling  bnsiness.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  make  it  quite  clear.  ,1  am  not  so  young  as  I  was, 
Mr.  CameroQ ;  and  my  memory  is  not  like  years.' 

Mr.  Cameron  bowed,  and  merely  repeated  in  a 
qnestioning  tone  :  '  And  the  basiness  ? ' 

'  Yes,  the  huaineas ;  let  me  see.  Ton  know, 
Mr.  Cameron,  that  Miss  Medley  has  a  nephew  in 
India?' 

'  I  believe  I  have  beard  so.' 

'  Oh !  but  you  most  know.  Her  nephew  {  the  one 
she  brought  up  ;  the  last  of  her  sister's  family,  for 
whom  she  sacriflccd  so  much.  He  went  to  India 
just  when  she  came  to  live  at  Tare.' 

'  Tes,  I  recall  the  ctroumstuiceB  now,'  said  Mr. 
Cameron. 

'He  has  had  more  than  half  her  money  spent 
upon  him,  in  one  way  and  another,'  continued  Mrs. 
Patty.    '  She  spoilt  him,  no  doubt ;  and  — ' 

'  He  has  been  in  India  ever  since,  I  believe,'  politely 
interrupted  Mr.  Cameron. 

'  Tes,  for  five-and-twenty  years.  He  is  a  widower, 
and  has  one  daughter,  who  was  educated  in  England ; 
bnt  he  always  kept  her  away  from  h'B  aunt,  because 
she  was  not  grand  enough  for  him.  He  is  un- 
grateful, Mr.  Cameron;  be  cares  for  nothing  but 
himself.' 

'  And  he  is  coming  home  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Cameron. 

'  Not  yet  (  nothing  is  fixed.     In  fact,  my  belief  is 
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that  be  can't  afford  it ;  be  has  lived  in  each  st^le. 
His  daughter,  Charlotte,  has  been  Indnlged  like  a 
princeBB.     They  say  she  is  very  beautiful.* 

*  And  you  wish  to  hare  my  advice  about  this  young 
ladyP'  inquired  Mr.  Cameron,  as  he  gently  tapped  the 
paper-knife. 

'No,  not  about  the  young  lady,  but  about  her 
papa.  Gentlemen  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
young  ladies,  Mr.  Cameron  ;  at  least,  poor  Mies 
Medley  finds  it  so.  Mr.  Stuart,  I  fear,  may  be  an 
eztrav^ant  man.' 

'  Perhaps  what  the  gentleman  is,  will  be  found  to 
be  of  more  consequence,  on  the  present  occasion,  than 
what  Mrs.  Fatty  Kingsbury  fears  he  may  be,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Cameron,  in  a  tone  which  passed  like  a 
cold  blast  over  Mrs.  Patty's  nerves,  but  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  bringing  her  to  the  point. 

'  You  want  me  to  ask  my  question  at  once,  Mr. 
Cameron  ;  but  if  I  do,  I  shall  have  to  go  back  after- 
wards. Mr.  Stuart  wants  Miss  Medley  to  lend  him 
some  more  money.' 

'  Precisely." 

'But  that  is  not  the  whole.  I  shall  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  explaining,  because  I  do  n't  know  everything 
myaelf.' 

Mr.  Cameron  stood  up:  'Excuse  me,  my  good 
Mrs.  Patty,  but  if  I  am  to  give  an  opinion,  do  me  the 
favour  to  refer  me  to  some  one  who  does  know  every- 
thing.' 

'  But  I  can't,  Mr,  Cameron  j  Miss  Medley  will  not 
tell  me.  But  the  question  of  security  is  what  I  wish 
to  know  about — what  the  Doctor  wishes,  rather.    I 
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told  him  what  Miss  Medley  told  me,  and  he  could  cot 
nnderstuid — ' 

' Indeed ! ' 

'But  he  said  you  might ;  and  so  I  came.  This  is 
what  the  Doctor  wrote  down  about  it.  He  is  not  at 
all  well  to-day  ;  but  he  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  make  it  clear,  for  he  is  very  anxious  that  Miss 
Medley  should  not  be  led  into  difficulties.' 

Mr.  Cameron  took  the  paper  which  Mrs.  Patty 
held  out  to  him  with  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
all  the  more  courteous,  because  he  allowed  himselfi 
at  the  same  moment,  to  loss  the  paper-knife  on  the 
table. 

In  the  solemn  sileoce  which  ensued,  Mrs.  Patty 
might  have  heard  the  beating  of  her  own  heart,  but 
for  the  ticking  of  Mr.  Cameron's  admirable  time- 
pieoe,  never  known  —  or,  which  did  just  as  well, 
never  acknowledged — to  lose  or  gain  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cameron  read  through  the  paper  carefully 
twice  ;  then,  laying  it  on  the  table,  said  :  '  Dr.  Kings- 
bury asks  a  difficult  question,  requiring  a  careful  legal 
answer.' 

'  No  donbt,'  replied  Mrs.  Patty )  '  because,  you  see, 
Mr.  Cameron,  if  the  question  was  not  about  law,  he 
would  most  likely  have  been  able  to  answer  it  him- 
self 

'  Exactly  so  ;  I  think  it  may  be  bettflr  for  me  to 
reply  to  it  in  writing.  Messages,  Mrs.  Patty,  are 
apt  to  create,  rather  than  to  lessen,  a  difficulty,' 

'  Very  true  ;  especially  when  they  are  sent  by  a 
peraoa  who  has  a  bad  memory.' 
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'  May  I  venture,  then,  to  detain  you  whilst  I  write 
a  note?' 

'  Oh  I  I  caa  wait  just  as  long  as  yon  like  ;  but  the 
Doctor  said  I  might  ask  you  one  nw>re  favour,  in 
order  to  carry  back  a  little  comfort  to  poor  Miss 
Medley.  She  is  very  anxious  to  see  some  one  who 
understands  hiw  matters  ;  and  she  thinks,  that  if  you 
would  kindly  undertake  to  hear  all  she  has  to  say, 
you  might  not  only  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  security, 
but  help  her  to  see  her  way  as  to  some  other  points. 
The  fact  is,  Mr,  Cameron — I  do  n't  wish  it  to  go 
farther — but  the  Doctor  thinks,  frmn  what  I  teil  him, 
that  the  poor  thing  is  being  worried  out  of  any  senso 
she  ever  possessed;  and  I  never  could  think  that 
much  since  I  found  her  so  bewitched  with  the 
globules.  Still,  talking  is  a  comfort  to  her  j  and,  if 
yoQ  could  see  her,  you  might  get  more  out  of  -her 
than  anyone  else.' 

'  Dr.  Kingsbury  refers  to  this  wish  in  his  note,'  said 
Mr.  Cameron. 

<  Yes,  he  told  me  he  should  ask  you.  The  Doctor 
would  see  her  himself  if  he  were  able,  but  he  has 
symptoms  of  gout  again,  and  even  if  he  could  go,  lie 
says  he  should  not  have  the  same  influence.  The 
Doctor  is  very  good  at  a  sermon,  as  everyone  knows  ' 
(Mr.  Cameron  bowed  assent),  'but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, at  least  so  he  tliinks,  between  that  and  law  — 
thoQgh  asltellhim,  if  people  would  listen  to  sermoni', 
they  would  not  go  to  law.' 

'Most  true;  and  if  people  would  listen  to  law,  they 
would  not  talk  eo  much  nonsense  in  sermons,  Mrs. 
Patty;'  and  Mr.  Cameron  relaxed  into  a  smile.  'But 
that  ia  beside  the  point.     If  you  and  Dr.  Kingsbury 
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really  believe  that  a  visit  from  me  would  be  any 
comfort  to  the  unhappy  lady,  it  would  of  course  be  my 
duty  to  go  to  her.' 

Mrs.  Patty  looked  aud  felt  as  though  she  had 
gained  a  triumph,  and  she  was  right.  Her  simple 
kind-heartedness  had  without  any  direct  intention 
touched  Mr.  Cameron  upon  a  vulnerable  point.  He 
liked  to  be  conaultodi  he  deaired  especially  to  be  the 
general  referee  in  his  own  parish ;  and  he  was  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  wants  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, whether  moral  or  physical.  The  old  nursery 
rhyme  — 

Of  all  m7  mother's  children  I  love  mjeelf  the  h«Bt, 
And  <rheD  I  am  provided  for,  I  care  not  for  the  reat  — 

was  true  of  him,  as  it  is  of  a  vast  majority  of  persons, 
only  BO  far  as  regarded  the  statement  in  the  first  line. 
Hewrotehtsnote  to  Dr.  Kingsbury,  and  then  wished 
Mrs.  Patty  a  really  cordial  good-bye,  feeling  that  for 
once  she  had  assisted  him  to  recover  the  stately 
equanimity  which  alone  befitted  bim>  In  the  con- 
templation of  his  importance  and  usefulness,  he  was 
able  to  forget  the  stupid  piece  of  gossip,  over- 
heard accidentally  at  the  railway-station,  which 
haJ  coupled  Rosamond's  name  with  Mr.  Verney's, 
and  asserted  that  she  must  be  engaged  to  him, 
because  she  was  going  to  stay  with  the  Verneys  in 
London.  Mr.  Cameron  despised  such  reports;  he 
knew  there  was  nothing  in  them ;  they  were  but  the 
rumour  of  a  day,  and  would  be  forgotten  to-morrow; 
and  the  idea  was  an  absurdity.  But  atill  it  irritated 
him.  What  business  had  people  to  talk  of  him  or  his 
family?     It  was  so  impertinent  1 
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IT  w»e  the  Bame  eveDing.  The  church-clock  had 
just  struck  half-past  seven,  and  the  chilliness 
which  lingers  in  the  air,  even  in  the  mouth  of  Maj, 
was  enough  to  serve  as  an  excuse  to  fidgety  invalids 
to  light  a  little  fire,  and  make  a  comfortable  sem- 
blance of  vinter.  Mrs.  Hajoes  had  persuaded  Miss 
Medley  to  have  a  fire.  '  It  was  good  for  company,' 
she  said,  '  as  well  as  for  warmth.'  And  the  advice 
was  taken,  though  not  without  evident  compunctions 
of  conscience  on  Hiss  Medley's  part,  and  many  ex- 
pressions  of  self-reproach  for  such  extravagance, 
'Especially  now,  when  it  was  right — when  it  was 
necessary— when  indeed,  if  Mrs.  Haynes  did  but 
know,  she  might  say  very  differently.  But  it  was 
cold,  no  doubt;  people  could  not  live  without  warmth; 
it  was  part  of  the  principle  of  life,  so  Dr.  Medley 
had  often  said.  Caloric  was  a  vital  necessity,'  &c. 
Mrs.  Haynea  cut  short  the  scientific  disquisition  by 
patting  a  lighted  match  to  the  scraps  of  brown  paper 
and  fragments  of  damp  sticks  with  which  little  Miss 
Haynes  had  filled  the  grate  that  morning,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  after  Miss  Medley  was  in  the  middle 
of  smoke,  and  its  accompaniments  —  an  open  window. 
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breeze-blown  curtains,  and  flickering  candles  :  and 
kneeling  before  the  fire,  forgot  for  the  time  her 
anxieties  and  her  sorrowH,  in  the  eager  desire  to  fan 
djing  eparks  and  make  green  twigs  caUh.  But  that 
little  eicitement  was  over  now.  The  fire  was  burning 
well^  if  not  brightly,  and  Miss  Medley,  seated  in  the 
leathern  arm-chair,  was  listening  to  the  footsteps  which 
passed  down  the  rill^e  street,  whilst  feeling  too 
nervously  expectant  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  piece 
of  knitting  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  been 
made  ready  for  the  evening's  employment. 

There  came  a  quick  rap  at  the  street-door,  and 
Miss  Medley  seized  her  knitting,  and  as  she  trem- 
blingly held  the  needles,  succeeded  in  letting  down 
two  stitches,  and  so  preparing  for  herself  occupation 
both  for  mind  and  fingers  in  the  work  of  taking  them 
up  ^ain.  That  was  a  little  help  in  the  effort  made 
to  overcome  nervousness ;  and  in  the  slight  delay 
which  occurred  before  the  door  was  opened,  and  Mr. 
Vemey  announced,  Miss  Medley  was  able  so  far  to 
recover  herself  as  to  receive  her  visitor  with  the 
politeness  and  somewhat  of  the  cordiality  due  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Vemey,  on  his  part,  was  evidently  quite  at 
home ;  at  least,  so  far  as  regarded  making  himself 
comfortable.  He  merely  mid,  '  Tour  fire  is  pleasant, 
though  it  is  the  month  of  May;'  and  then  be  sat  down 
in  a  low  chair  calling  itself  easy,  and  stretched  himself 
out  in  a  languid  self-indulgent  posture,  only  permis- 
sible in  the  presence  of  a  friend. 

'Yes,  it  is  cold  to-night,'  was  the  reply;  '  that  is, 
chilly;  that  is,  for  an  invalid.     I  have  been  sadly 
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good-for-nothing  to-day.  Writing  that  long  letter, 
yesterday,  tired  me  a  good  deal.' 

•And  you  have  sent  it  ?'  ho  inquired. 

*No' —  there  vae  eome  hesitation — 'I  waited,  and  I 
thought  I  might  have  Homething  to  add  at  the  last 
moment,  but  I  wished  to  be  ready  for  the  maU.  I 
have  a  great  objection  to  being  hnrried,  Ur. 
Verney.' 

'  So  have  a  good  many  people,'  replied  Mr,  Verney; 
'but  if  you  are  like  me,  Miss  Hedley,  you' will  feel 
satisfied  now  that  the  thing  is  done,  and  not  vex 
yourself  any  further.  Vexation  and  worry  try  the 
nerves  far  more  than  hard  work.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  stir  your  fire  ?  I  know  it  is  taking  a  liberty, 
for  we  have  not  known  each  other  seven  years.' 

'  It  must  be  two  years  since  George  wrote  me  home 
word  that  he  bod  found  a  friend,  who  was  likely  to 
join  him  in  a  successful  speculation,'  said  Miss 
Medley.  '  I  little  thought  you  were  that  friend  when 
we  met  the  other  night  at  the  Colonel's.  George 
keeps  his  business  very  secret  always.' 

'  He  was  mistaken  as  to  Buccess,'  said  Mr,  Verney, 
in  a  tone  of  indifference.  'I  suppose  I  have  no  right 
to  complain,  but  George  Stuart  is  not  a  fortunate 
man.  If  I  bad  known  that  at  the  time,  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  woQld  have  taught  me  to'  avoid  him,' 

'It  might  have  been  well  if  you  had  mutually 
avoided  each  other,  Mr.  Verney,'  said  Miss  Medley, 
shortly ;  and  as  she  spoke,  she  had  recourse  to  her 
knitting-needles,  and  worked  them  so  diligently  that 
it  would  have  appeared  there  was  no  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  subject.    Mr.  Verney,  however,  was  proof 
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against  ftny'such  feminine  mod©  of  testifying  disap- 
probation. He  sat  silent  for  a  few  secoods,  perhaps 
to  humour  hia  companion's  whim,  and  presently 
taking  up  a,  book,  said,  as  he  turned  over  the  pages — 

'  I  will  put  that  letter  into  the  post  for  jou,  if  yon 
like.  There  may  be  some  mistake,  otherwise,  about 
the  postage.' 

No  reply,  but  the  knitting  was  evidently  in  inex- 
tricable  confusion. 

'  Shall  I  take  it  for  you  ? '  was  repeated. 

'  Thank  yon,  no  ;  I  can  send  it  myself.'  And  then 
Miss  Medley's  candour  got  the  better  of  her  nervous- 
ness, and  she  looked  up  at  Mr.  Vemey  — her  little 
grey  eyes  glittering  with  excitement,  and  said:  'I 
do  n't  think  —  I  do  n't  mean  —  that  is,  I  feel  it  will  be 
better — indeed,  Mr.  Vemey,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  consult  Mr.  Cameron.' 

'  Mr.  Cameron ! '  an  exclamation  escaped  Mr.  Ver- 
ney'a  lips  which  the  next  instant  he  repented.  'Ex- 
cuse me,  Miss  Medley,  but  really,  this  is  too  senseleas- 
Consult  that  stiff  buckram  fool !  I  most  call  him  a 
fool,  let  him  be  never  so  much  your  friend.  A  man 
who  knows  no  more  about  India  than  I  do  about 
Eamtschatka  I  Why,  it  is  monstrous ! '  He  started 
up,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

Miss  Medley  sat,  silent^  but  trembling  all  over. 

'  You  have  done  it  I '  he  exclaimed,  stopping  as  if  an 
idea  had  stmck  him. '  This  is  only  an  excuse  for  telling 
me  that  you  have  put  my  private  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  with  whom  I  have  no  concern,  and  who,  for 
aught  I  know,  may  do  me  the  greatest  injury.' 

'Injury  t  Oh  no ;  Mr.Cameron  ia  incapable  of  that. 
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And  yoar  private  aff&irs  !  Mr.  Verney,  I  ahould  oerer 
mention  your  name.  I  have  given  my  word :  you 
could  never  believe  me  capable  of  such  meanness.' 

'  I  believe  what  I  see,  and  what  I  know,  madam,' 
replied  Mr.  Yemey,  haughtily;  'and  since  it  is 
necessary,  I  must  again  warn  you  that  your  young 
niece's  happiness,  your  nephew's  prosperity  —  I  say 
nothing  of  my  own  prospects — all  depend  upon  your 
keeping  these  family  arrangements  strictly  within  0|r 
own  knowledge.* 

'But  the  security?'  said  Miss  Medley.  'Dr. Kings- 
bury could  give  me  no  advice,  but  ho  warned  me  — ' 

'Madam  !  Dr.  Kingsbury  I — ask  his  opinionl  Then 
let  the  whole  thing  go.  Goodevening  I  I  beg  pardon 
for  having  intruded  upon  you,'  He  turned  to  the 
door,  bent,  as  Miss  Medley  supposed,  upon  taking  hia 
departure.  But  no  one  else  would  have  been  ao  de- 
ceived. Mr.  Verney  bad  not  the  slightest  inteutiou 
of  going;  and  whAi  Misa  Medley,  in  a  feeble  voice  of 
remonstrance  and  apology,  entreated  that  he  would 
allow  her  to  explain,  he  reseated  himself,  with  a 
patronising  and  forgiving  air,  which  had  the  desired 
effect  of  entirely  confirniing  the  poor  lady's  previous 
suspicions  as  to  her  own  misdeeds. 

'I  would  only  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Vemey,'  she 
began  — 

'  Say  anything  you  please,  dear  madam.  I  shall 
be  only  too  glad  to  find  that  I  have  been  mistaken.* 

'  But  you  are  not  mistaken,  Mr,  Vemey-  Ob  dear  I 
it  makes  me  very  nervous  ;  and  I  have  forgotten  to 
take  my  camomilla  to-day  ;  and  Mrs.  Haynes  broke  a 
bottle — but  never  mind.'    Mr.  Vemey  had  thrown 
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himself  back  in  bis  chair  \rith  a  slight  groan.  '  I 
have  not  mentioned  you,  Mr.  Verney;  I  only  spoke  of 
George.  I  should  never  have  done  that,  but  Mrs. 
Fatty  came  in  and  fonnd  me  crying.  I  had  been 
thinking  much  of  our  last  conversation ;  you  had  been 
very  pressing.' 

'Pressing,  solely  with  a  view  to  your  niece's  hap- 
piness,' interrupted  Mr.  Vemey. 

'  Tes,  poor  Charlotte  I  Though  I  have  seen  so 
htde  of  her,  I  am  deeply  attached  to  her.  My  poor 
misguided  nephew's  only  daughter.  It  would  be 
grievous  to  have  the  engagement  broken  off.' 

'  As  it  must  be,  unless  her  father's  afCairs  are  soon 
satisfactorily  settled,'  observed  Mr.  Verney.  'I  have 
already  explained  how  much  I  have  done  to  save  him 
from  ruin  ;  and  now,  if  he  should  fail,  I  must  all  but 
fail  too.  At  least,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
think  of  marriage.  If  the  catastrophe  should  come, 
it  will  be  shipwreck  for  all.  But  so  let  it  be,  if  so 
it  is  ordered.'  The  tone  might  have  been  that  of  a 
humble  stunt.  It  completely  sabdued  Miss  Medley's 
heart,  and  her  tears  flowed  fast. 

'Indeed,  Mr.  Verney,  yon  do  mtf  injustice.  Of 
course  I  would  help.  Of  course  I  would  do  every- 
thing in^my  power.  Relations  have  great  claims,  and 
George  was  quite  my  own  child.  But  supposing 
your  plan  for  setting  things  right  should  fail  F ' 

'  My  dear  madam,  it  cannot  I  feel  for  your  anx- 
iety, but  you  must  place  confidence  in  me,  and  I  tell 
you  that  it  cannot ;  a  little  ready  money  is  all  that  is 
needed.  However,  if  you  choose  to  doubt  my  word, 
you  must     I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and  I  am  not 
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responsible  for  the  consequences,' — which  evidently 
implied  that  Miss  Medley  was ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
many  nervous  middle-aged  ladies,  responsibility  waa 
her  bugbear. 

'  Poor  Charlotte  I '  she  murmured  to  herself. 

'  Poor  Charlotte,  indeed  ! '  echoed  Mr.  Vemey ; 
'but  your  pity  for  her  will  not  be  long  needed,  Misa 
Medley ;  she  was  a  mere  shadow  when  I  left  India ' 
— a  deep  sigh  accompanied  the  words. 

'  I  am  Tery  sorry  for  you,  Mr.  Vemey.  I  assure 
you  I  am,  though  you  won't  believe  it' 

'  I  am  bound  to  believe  what  a  lady  tells  me,'  waa 
the  earcBfitic  answer;  'but  your  pity  is  even  more 
wasted  upon  me  than  upon  your  niece.  Miss  Medley. 
I  have  faced  the  future  as  a  man  should  face  it^ 
boldly.  I  am  prepared  for  my  desolate  life.  And 
for  her '  —  and  his  voice  slightly  faltered  — '  sorrow 
will  soon  take  her  to  her  rest' 

'It  is  very  sad,  very  dreadful;  if  I  only  knew  what 
to  do;  if  I  could  only  have  another  opinion  about  the 
security.  But  you  know,  Mr.  Vemey,  I  have  spent 
such  sums  upon  my  nephew  already.' 

'  I  know  you  have,  my  dear  madam.  I  do  n't  say 
a  word  in  his  defence,  only  he  is  Charlotte's  father.' 

'  And  you  are  quite  certain  it  is  safe  ? ' 

'  I  am  placing  my  own  fortune  in  the  same  risk,' 
was  the  reply, 

'And  you  don't  think  Mr.  Cameron  could  give 
me  a  good  opinion  ?' 

'  You  may  as  well  ask  him  about  the  affairs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon,  if  there  are  any.  Mr.  Came- 
ron is  an  English  lawyer.     India  is  a  myth  to  him,' 
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'  And  Charlotte  and  you  would  marry  directly  if 
the  alfalra  were  put  straight  ? '  inquired  Miss  Medley. 

'  We  parted  with  that  undentanding.' 

'Oh  dearl'  Miea  Medley's  sigh  came  from  the 
very  depths  of  her  heart.  At  that  moment  a  knock 
was  heard  at  the  front-door,  and  she  started  up. 

'  James,  Irom  the  Hall,  ma'am,  has  hroaght  a  not«, 
and  waits  for  an  answer,'  said  Mrs.  Haynes,  allowing 
only  her  head  to  be  seen  in  the  doorway. 

'Come  in.     Tell  James  to  wait.' 

Mr.  Verney  took  the  note  from  Mrs.  Haynes,  and 
ret^ned  it  till  she  had  retired.  As  he  laid  it  before 
MinB  Medley,  he  remarked,  carelessly,  'That  stiff 
fool!    How  like  the  writing  is  to  himself.' 

The  few  lines  were  Tery  easQy  deciphered. 

'  Mr.  Cameron  will  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,' 
exclaimed  Miss  Medley. 

'As  you  will}'  and  Mr,  Verney  drew  near  the 
table.  'The  letters  must  go  tcnight  if  they  are  to 
be  in  time  for  the  Indian  mail,  and  the  post  closes  at 
balf-past  eight.' 

'But,  indeed,  you  are  mistaken.  I  always  reck- 
oned upon  sending  the  letter  to-morrow.' 

'  Then  you  must  excuse  me  for  saying  you  reckoned 
wrongly.  Just  calculate,  and  you  will  see  I  am 
right.' 

Mr.  Verney  had  suggested  an  impossibility.  Miss 
Medley  was  far  too  nervous  and  confused  to  calculate 
anything.  She  could  hut  lean  back  iu  her  chair, 
with  Mr.  Cameron's  note  held  in  her  trembling 
fingers,  and  say, '  Oh  dearl  oh  dear! ' 
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'Is  the  answer  reiuly,  ma'am?'  asked  impatient 
Mrs.  Hajnea,  appearing  again  at  the  door. 

'  In  a  moment — just  wait  a  moment ;  or  say  I  will 
send  an  answer  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Oh  I 
Mr.  Temey,  is  it  quite  necessary  the  letter  should 
go  to-night  ?' 

'A  quarter-paBt  eight.'  Mr.  Vemej  took  out  his 
watch,  and  held  it  in  hie  hand. 

'  Oh  dear  I  oh  dear !  Tou  say  it  won't  do  to 
w^t  ?    Not  if  I  pay  extra  ? ' 

'  Sixteen  minutes  past  eight,  and  it  will  take  tea 
minutes  to  walk  to  the  post-office.' 

Miss  Medley  opened  her  desk,  and  took  oat  a 
letter,  directed  but  not  closed.  '  I  am  afraid  I  have 
promised  too  decidedly.  I  might  hare  given  him 
hope   enoagh  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and   nothing 

'  Hope  and  ruin,'  was  the  quiet  reply  ;  and  |Miss 
Medley  closed  the  letter  aad  put  it  into  Mr.  Verney's 
hands. 

He  paused  one  moment  at  the  door.  '  Let  me 
remind  you,  secrecy  is  as  necessary  as  help.  Even 
now,  one  incautious  word  about  Charlotte,  about 
myself,  about  anything,  in  short,  and  you  may  ruin 
us  all.' 
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MYRA  CAMERON'S   life   had  sunk   baftk    into 
dulness  greater  than  ordinary,  in  coDtrast  to 

her  recent  excitement.  She  miased  Grodfrey  and 
Edmund  and  Boeamond,  but  more  thaa  all  ehe  missed 
the  stimulant  of  Mr.  Verney'a  society.  It  was  a 
difficult  taek  to  he  cheerful,  still  more  difficult  to  be 
obedient. 

Mrs.  Cameron  took  up  Myra's  time  by  giving  her 
a  number  of  petty  employments — dressing  flowers, 
■writing  notes,  carrying  messages  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  boudoir  to  the  school-room,  with 
an  occasional  interlude  of  novel  reading.  The  good 
of  such  occupations  wiis  not  clear,  and  Myra  attended 
to  them  listlessly,  and  was,  in  consequence,  fonud  fault 
with.  Then  came  the  old  evil  of  temper,  &ud  some- 
times disrespectful  words.  Myra  was  scolded  as  a 
child,  and,  in  consequence,  retired  in  disgnst  to  her 
own  room  to  dream  over  past  pleasures,  and  contrast 
Mr.  Verney's  unobtrusive  flattery  of  her  highest 
tastes  with  the  wearisome  complaints  to  which  she 
waa  now  subject. 

It  was  a  very  dangerous  state  of  mind,  for  vanity 
was  at  the  root  of  it,  and  just  that  kind  of  vanity 
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wbicb  was  likely  to  disguise  itself  under  the  form  of 
high  aspirations,  longings  after  the  true,  the  real, 
the  useful,  such  as  often  take  the  place  of  obedience 
to  that  matter-of-fact  piece  of  advice,  heard  by  so 
many  Engiieh  girls,  and  appreciated  by  so  kw,  to 
'  do  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  God  haa 
called  them.' 

Myra's  aafeguard  was  her  truth  ;  the  instinct  which 
made  her  see  actions  in  their  true  light,  oad  call  them 
by  theiV  true  names.  And  now  when  she  unex- 
pectedly made  the  discoTery  that  she  was  constantly 
thinking  of  what  Mr,  Vemey  would  say  or  had  said 
of  her,  how  he  would  advise  her  luid  ttJk  to  her, 
and  regret  the  intermption  of  her  studies  —  instead 
of  belieTing  that  she  was  thirsting  for  intellectual 
companionship,  and  longing  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion, she  simply  faced  the  fact  that  she  was  very 
rain,  and  that  vanity  was  a  degrading  fault,  and 
ought  to  be  struggled  with  and  conquered.  How  ? 
was  the  question;  and  it  was  one  which  souiided 
Myra's  conscience  to  its  very  depth.  For  it  is  a 
great  sacrifice  which  we  are  required  to  make  when 
we  are  called  npon  to  subdue  vanity.  Ko  half 
measures  will  succeed.  The  root  lies  so  deep  and 
spreads  so  wide  that  the  evil  which  to-day  we  believe 
to  be  dead,  will  to-morrow  exhibit  iteelf  in  a  form 
and  place  for  which  we  were  wholly  unprepared. 
And  the  fault  is  one  with  which  the  world  deals  very 
gently.  It  calls  it  by  soft  names.  It  talks  of  love 
of  approbation,  and  says  that  no  character  is  perfect 
without  such  love.  Myra  had  heard  this  often,  for 
it  was  a  favourite  axiom  with  Mr.  Vemey,  who  was 
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indeed  always  as  lenient  towards  principles  as  he 
was  Berere  upon  actions.  Now  and  then  she  had 
ventured  upon  arguments  with  hint  on  the  subject, 
and,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  had  always 
been  conquered.  But  only  for  the  time.  The  in- 
stinct of  her  young  honest  heart  was  stronger  than 
his  phrenology  and  metaphysics  ;  and  Myra  felt, 
though  she  could  never  have  told  why,  that  although 
love  of  approbation  might  be  innocent,  vanity  cer- 
tainly was  not.  Where  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
began  there  was  no  necessity  for  her  to  enquire.  She 
was  not  called  upon  to  write  a  book  of  moral  philo- 
sophy for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  but  to 
undertake  the  work  of  self-discipline.  And  now,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  out  of  the  reach  of 
Mr.  Vemey's  sophisms,  she  was  able  to  look  at  herself 
as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and,  in  the  couBciousness  of 
that  Presence,  to  judge  herself  by  the  only  true 
standard. 

Strong  faults  of  natural  disposition  are  generally 
considered  great  evils.  Yet,  paradoxical  though  it 
may  sound,  it  would  probably  be  found  upon  enquiry 
that  in  very  many  instances  they  are  great  blessings. 
Certainly  they  were  so  in  Myra's  case.  It  was  quite 
impossible  for  her  to  shut  her  eyes  to  her  own  moral 
deformity,  especially  since  she  bad  really,  tVom  reli- 
gious feelings,  striven  to  improve.  The  temper, 
selfishness,  vanity,  of  which  she  had  t>een  accused 
from  childhood,  were  quite  evident  to  herself  now. 
It  might  be  very  humiliating  to  acknowledge  them, 
but  Myra  could  not  act  a  lie  upon  hereelT;  and  about 
a  week  after  Mi\  Vemey's  departure,  the  result  of  a 
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display  of  temper  caused  by  wounded  vanity,  which 
bad  brought  upon  her  a  lecture  from  her  father,  was 
the  determination  to  take  out  her  faults,  as  it  wer^ 
one  by  one,  to  set  them  before  herself  as.  a  whole,  and 
see  what  was  to  be  done  with  them. 

There  was  a  kind  of  stfim  satisfaction  in  the  re- 
Bolve,  such  as  one  might  imagine  Brutus  to  have  had 
when  be  sat  in  judgement  upon  his  son.  Myra  liked 
anything  strong  and  determined,  even  if  it  were  self- 
condemnation.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  tamper 
either  with  good  or  evil ;  and  a  few  months  before 
there  might  have  been  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
stoicism  in  Hiis  craving  for  self-discipline  ;  but  she 
had  learnt  to  think  very  differently  since  her  illness. 
If  she  longed  for  goodness  now,  it  was  not  as  it  once 
might  have  been,  because  goodness  was  strength  and 
sin  weakness ;  but  because  there  was  the  yearning, 
longing  desire  to  love  even  as  she  had  been  loved — 
to  obey  because  obedience  was  the  test  of  love. 

And  this  evening,  as  she  sat  lonely  and  unhappy  in 
the  evening  tvrilight,  struggling  with  the  remains  of 
her  lately-roused  temper,  there  was  no  wounded  pride 
in  her  self-esamination.  She  had  prayed  for  guidance 
with  aa  sincere  a  desire  to  be  guided,  as  to  act, 
when  guidance  should  be  granted  ;  and  it  is  this 
Bincerity  of  purpose  upon  which  the  blessing  of  God 
will  always  rest. 

Myra  thought,  and  prayed,  and  thought  again,  and 
called  her  faults  by  hard  names,  and  began  t«  make 
special  little  schemes  for  circumventing  each  in  par- 
ticular, until  it  suddenly  struck  her,  that  the  sacrifice 
ehe  was  to  make  was  not  the  uprooting  of  any  one. 
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or  two,  or  three  &ult8,  but  of  the  root  of  all  faults 
—the  sacrifice  of  self.  Temper,  vanity,  self-indul- 
gence, were  but  different  symptoms  of  the  same 
disease ;  and  hitherto,  as  one  bad  died  away  another 
had  sprung  up.  The  consequence  of  this  failure  had 
been  a  want  of  fixedness  of  purpose.  What  was  re- 
quired was  the  renunciation  of  self  in  every  form — ' 
in  thought^  in  word,  and  in  deed.  Myra  did  not  de- 
ceive herself  as  to  what  this  renunciation  implied. 
Fleaeant  memories  of  past  praise;  pleasant  dreams  of 
future  flattery;  pleasant  schemes  of  self-gratification  ; 
pleasant  visions  of  self-aggrandisement — all  to  be 
crushed,  trampled  upon,  kept  down,  by  a  tread,  firm 
and  merciless ;  and  in  their  stead  a  life  to  be  lived 
for  others — to  be  lost,  aa  it  were,  in  tlie  happiness  of 
Others — ^with  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  should 
find  its  example  in  nothing  short  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Him  who  had  given  himself  for  her. 

No  marvel  that  the  frail  human  heart  should  sink 
at  such  a  prospect.  Myra's  heart  did  sink,  but  her 
resolve  did  not  therefore  waver.  There  were  some 
minutes  of  grave  thought,  and  then  she  knelt,  and 
with  an  intensity  of  desire,  before  which  all'  former 
resolutions  melted  into  nothingness,  commended  her 
weakness  to  God's  strength,  praying  Him  to  accept 
her  will,  and  give  her  grace  to  fulfil  that  most 
earnest  purpose  of  her  soul. 

Such  seasons  are,  to  the  inward  life,  seasons  of 
growth.  Myra  felt  it  to  be  so.  From  that  evening 
she  was  conscious  of  having  made  a  start  into  some- 
thing more  than  womanhood — of  having  gained  a 
strength  of  principle,  which  was  something  more 
«  9 
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powerful  than  uiy  hnnian  etimulue.  And  yet  the 
days  which  followed  were  marked  by  nothing  except 
greater  quietnesa,  and  a  more  evenly-balaiiced  tem- 
perament. Only  one  thing  struck  Mrs.  Cameron. 
Myra,  rather  timidly,  said  to  her  in  the  course  of 
GonversBtion,  that  she  thought  she  was  old  eaough 
now  to  stay  at  chnrch  on  Sanday.  This  waa  her  way 
o£  expressing  her  wish  to  attend  to  a  hitherto  omitted 
and  sacred  dntj.  Mrs.  Cameron  made  no  objection  ; 
only  she  warned  Myra  that  young  people  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  religious  should  not  give  way  to  temper 
and  be  perverse — a  remark  in  which  Myra  ac- 
quiesced ;  and  that  was  all  the  outward  help  she  had 
in  preparation  for  her  first  Communion.  Dr.  Einga- 
bury  took  his  part  in  the  service  on  the  Sunday,  and 
shook  hands  with  her  very  kindly  when  they  met 
afterwards ;  hut  the  young,  earnest,  striving  spirit 
was  an  enigma  to  him.  He  prayed  for  it,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  aid  it  It  was  ordered  in 
God's  providence  that  its  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, its  struggles  and  its  victoriea,  should  alike 
be  endured  alone.  A  trial  came  on  the  following 
day. 

'  Myra,  my  dear,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.'  This  was 
Mrs.  Cameron's  usual  mode  of  beginning  a  conver* 
sation  about  nothing ;  and  Myra  sat  down  by  her 
mother's  sofa. 

'  Shut  the  door,  my  love.  Are  you  sure  that  Juliet 
and  Annette  are  in  the  school-room  ?' 

No,  Myra  was  not  sure,  and  was  sent  to  make 
certain  of  the  fact.  She  returned,  and  again  took 
her  seat. 
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'  la  it  anything  of  conBequeuce  you  have  to  say, 
mamma  ?' 

'  Of  consequence  I  Tes,  my  dear  j  all  things  which 
coDcem  my  children  are  of  consequence.' 

Mrs.  Cameron  spoke  more  earnestly  than  usual, 
and  Myra  asked  anxiously  if  anything  was  the 
matter. 

'  Nothing  the  matter,  my  dear;  only  I  do  bo  dislike 
change.  But  your  father  thinks  it  neceasiiry,  and 
Mrs.  Verney  agrees  with  him.' 

Myra  started  from  her  seat.  'Mrs.  Verney,  mamma! 
Why  does  she  interfere  F    Am  I  to  be  sent  to  school  ? ' 

'My  love,  you  are  so  impetuous.  I  said  nothing 
about  your  going  to  school.  Pray,  sit  down  again. 
I  consider  your  education  finished.  But  the  two 
younger  ones  have  had  few  advantages,  and  Mrs. 
Verney  says  very  justly,  that  Mias  Greaves  is  not 
sufficient  for  them.  She  believes,  and  I  feel  she  is 
right,  that  with  proper  instruction  Annette  would  be 
equal  to  Bosamond;  and  Juliet,  though  so  clever, 
would  be  much  improved  if  ehe  could  be  somewhat 


Disliking  Mrs.  Verney,  Myra's  first  impulse  was  to 
suggest  every  possible  objection  to  the  plan. 

'  I  can't  think  school  wiU  be  good  for  Juliet, 
mamma.  Mrs.  Verney  can't  know  much  about  her. 
It  will  make  her  conceited.  And  Annette  is,  yon 
know,  not  always  truthful;  and  if  she  should  be 
placed  with  bad  companions,  she  will  be  much 
worse.  Everyone  says  that  schools  are  dangerous 
for  girls  who  have  not  high  principles.  And  then, 
what  will  poor  Miss  Greaves  do  ?    She  has  -nothing 
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else  to  look  to.'  This  last  assertion  brought  Myra  to 
the  coDscioueaees  that  she  was  exaggerating.  Miss 
Greaves  was  by  no  means  likely  to  want  pupils,  even 
if  Annette  and  Juliet  were  taken  from  her.  After 
the  pause  of  a  second,  she  added,  'At  least,  I  do  u't 
think  Miss  Greaves  will  ever  have  aaj  pnpilH  she 
likes  as  weW 

'Mjra,  yon  are  so  tiresome.  As  jour  father  says, 
you  were  bom  with  a  "  no  "  in  yonr  mouth.  Why 
will  you  always  see  difficulties  ?' 

'  I  can't  help  it,  matnma.  That  is,  I  know  I  see 
difficulties  when  I  do  n't  like  a  thing.' 

'  It  is  all  selfishness,  Myni.  Yon  are  so  very 
selfish.  You  never  can  think  of  what  is  good  for 
anyone  but  yourself.  You  must  try  and  get  over  the 
feeling,  my  dear.    It  is  a  great  fault,' 

If  Myra  had  been  selfish  before,  she  was  tempted 
to  give  way  to  a  fit  of  unrestrained  ill-temper  now. 
But  all  she  said  was, '  I  suppose  I  am  afraid  of  being 
lonely.' 

'  My  love,  I  thought  of  that ;  but  you  must  learn 
to  be  Kosamond's  companion,  and  being  with  her 
more  will  be  of  use  to  you.  As  Mrs.  Verney  says, 
it  will  get  you  out  of  your  awkward  ways,  and  you 
won't  be  80  affected  in  society.* 

Poor  Myra !  This  was  the  most  trying  of  all  ac- 
cusatioDs.  'Mammal'  she  exclaimed,  'I  do  n't  care 
what  Mrs.  Verney  thinks,  but  if  you  will  only  tell 
me  yourself  what  you  mean  by  being  affected,  I 
should  be  so  very  much  obliged.  Is  i*  any  one 
thing — walking,  or  talking  — or  what  is  it  ?  I  do  n't 
mean  to  be  affected,  but  I  know  I  am,  because  people 
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tell  me  so,  and  then  I  think  about  it,  and  trj  not  to 
be,  and  that  makes  it  worse.  If  I  could  only  forget 
myself —  if  anyone  could  only  teach  me  what  to  do, 
that  I  might  forget  myself  I ' 

'  How  silly,  my  love  I  To  forget  yourself,  means 
not  to  think  about  yourself;  there  is  nothing 
myeteriouB  in  it.  When  you  go  into  compifny,  or 
when  you  are  introduced  to  anyone,  just  put  all 
thought  of  yourself  aside,  and  be  natural.' 

'But,  mamma,  please  listen  — please  try  and  under- 
stand. You  know  I  can't  dress  myself  properly;  I 
can't  make  my  hair  smooth,  or  put  on  my  things 
straight — I  never  could ;  and  when  I  am  dressing  for 
company,  Conyers,  and  Juliet,  and  you  yourself,  and 
even  Miss  Greaves,  if  she  happens  to  be  here,  all 
come  into  my  room  and  pull  me  about.  I  don't  mean 
to  be  disrespectful,  but  I  am  puUed  about  just  as  if 
I  was  a  doll ;  and  then  •!  am  told  that  I  have  an 
awkward  stoop,  and  that  nothing  ever  sits  properly 
upon  me.  And  perhaps  I  hear  you  sigh  quite  loudly; 
and  I  see  Rosamond  so  pretty — I  don't  envy  her  in 
the  least,  except  that  she  has  no  trouble  in  making 
herself  look  nice ;  but  after  all  this  I  am  sent  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  last 
moment  stopped  again  to  be  set  to  rights,  and  told 
to  look  natural  and  forget  myself.  Mamma^  if  my 
life  depended  upon  it,  I  could  n't  do  it.' 

Mrs.  Cameron  looked  thunderstruck  at  the  bold 
avowal.  'My  dear  Myra,  I  do  n't  understand  you. 
But  you  are  so  nervous  and  sensitive,  it  may  bo 
better  not  to  talk  about  yourself.  Your  father  com- 
forts me  sometimes  by  saying,  that  when  you  have 
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Been  more  of  the  world  there  ia  a  hope  you  maj 
be  different;  and  so  he  and  I  are  both  agreed 
that  you  shall  go  with  ns  to  London  for  a  couple  of 
months.' 

'  Anytting  you  like,  mamma.' 

Myra  was  natural  even  to  indifference  then. 

'  My  dear,  your  father  and  I  do  everything  we  can 
to  please  yon,  and  I  should  hare  hoped  you  would 
have  accepted  the  idea  in  a  different  spirit.  But  I 
can  see  you  are  put  out  this  morning,  so  we  will  just 
turn  to  a  different  subject.  Did  Rosamond  say  any- 
thing in  her  note  to  you  about  how  long  Mrs.  Verney 
would  wish  her  to  stay?' 

'  Nothing,  mamma,  except  that  they  all  seem  very 
glad  to  have  her,  and  that  they  have  engagements 
for  the  week  after  next,  when  Mr.  Verney  will  be 
with  them  again.' 

'  Oh!    He  is  away  now,  I  believe.' 

'  He  goes  away  on  Friday  for  three  days,  Rosamond 
Bays.' 

'  Only  for  threo  days  ?  Tour  father  won't  like 
that' 

'But  I  thought  everyone  knew  Mr.  Verney  was  to 
be  there  all  the  time  Rosamond  was,'  observed 
Myra  ; '  I  heard  him  make  the  arrangements.'  She  ■ 
looked  in  her  mother's  face  to  see  if  there  was  any 
mystery  to  be  read  there.' 

Tea,  there  was  some  mystery,  for  Mrs.  Cameron 
inquired  in  a  disturbed  toue : '  When  did  you  hear  it, 
Myra?' 

'Just  as  Mr.  Verney  was  saying  good-bye;  the 
very  day  before  he  went  away,'  was  the  answer. 
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'But  Boaamond  told]  me  he  would  be  in  York- 
shire.' 

'  Tea,  afterwarda,  when  her  visit  ia  oyer,  but  not 
now,' 

'My  love,  ring  the  bell  and  ask  if  my  coffee  is 
ready.'  • 

This  was  a  signal  that  the  converBation  was  to  be 
at  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  XrS. 

TIITRA  wandered  out  into  the  shrubbery,  seeking 
ilL  the  moat  solitary  and  hidden  path.  A.  short 
conversation  it  had  been,  and  jet  how  it  had  ruffled 
her.  Mjra  was  accnstoined  to  her  mother's  mode  of 
alluding  to  her  temper  and  affectation,  and  could  bear 
it  better  than  many  girls  of  her  age  would  hare 
done,  especially  now  with  the  purpose  which  lay  bo 
deep  in  her  heart,  to  make,  in  every  form,  the  sacrifice 
of  self.  Bnt  human  nature  ia  human  nature  stilt, 
and  struggle,  even  though  it  end  in  victory,  must  be 
felt.  Myra  paced  the  straight  walk,  by  the  side  of 
the  field  opposite  the  Rectory  garden,  and  tried  to 
think  of  everything  which  might  enable  her  to  view 
her  annoyances  in  the  light  in  which  they  could  be 
best  borne,  and  as  she  uttered  the  few  words  of 
prayer  which  were  becoming  habitual  to  her  when- 
ever her  mind  was  disturbed,  felt  herself  recalled  to 
a  calmer,  clearer  atmosphere,  in  which  everything 
could  be  viewed  without  distortion. 

This  sudden  plan  for  her  sisters  might  or  might  not 
be  good,  but  the  fact  that  it  had  been  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Verney  was  sufficient  to  make  it  unpalatable. 
To  think,  act,  blunder,  and  sufier  their  own  way  ia 
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In  moBt  cases  the  great  desire  of  the  yonDg.  As  S 
general  rule,  they  prefer  to  atarve  after  their  own 
fashion,  rather  than  to  live  in  luxury  after  the  fashion 
of  their  elders.  An  influence  external  to  the  famQy 
is,  for  this  reason,  peeoliarly  obnoxious  in  their  eyes. 
Let  it  be  exerted  never  so  sincerely  for  their  benefit, 
it  is  still  resented  as  an  interference,  and  Myra 
certainly  had  no  canee  to  look  with  favour  upon 
any  of  Mrs.  Temey's  suggBstione  as  they  regarded 
herself.  Very  nseful  they  often  were,  and  very 
necessary  ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  tlkey  were  offered 
vras  cold,  criticising,  and  worldly.'  It  was  the  latter 
element  which  made  the  two  characters  antagonistic. 
Tet  the  suggestions  of  the  world  are  not  always 
to  be  set  aside  as  valueless.  Myra  had  too  much 
common  sense  to  think  this,  and  being  aware  of  hef 
prejudice  against  Mrs.  Yemey,  she  tried  all  the  more 
to  view  the  proposed  plan  impartially.  Juliet  and 
Annette  at  school  1  It  might  be  very  desirable  for 
them  in  many  ways ;  it  might  give  them  regularity, 
and  a  stimulus  which  would  make  them  work.  And 
the  unknown  evils — she  knew  nothing  about  them, 
and  had  expressed  all  her  fears  when  she  said  to  her 
mother  that  Annette  was  untruthful,  and  that  bad 
companions  might  make  her  worse.  Ferhaps,  after 
all — it  waa  the  conclusion  arrived  at  after  the  medi- 
tation of  a  quarter  of  an  hour — it  might  not  be  her 
business  to  trouble  herself  about  the  matter ;  perhaps 
this  habit  of  objecting,  this  perpetual  'no'  of  which 
her  mother  complained,  and  of  which  Myra  herself 
was  aware,  was  only  another  form  of  the  self  to  be 
kept  under.    It  might  be  that,  at  sixteen,  she  wu 
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sot  the  best  judge  as  to  how  her  sisters*  educatioil 
should  be  conducted.  It  might  even  be  more  im- 
portant to  her  to  consider  how  she  should  conduct 
her  own  in  the  new  phase  of  domestic  affairs  which 
had  just  presented  itself.  If  the/  went  to  London, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  see  more  people,  and  there 
would  be  no  time  for  reading  or  drawing ;  it  would 
be  a  perpetual  round  of  sight-seeing  and  visitors — 
visitors  involving  dress,  dress  bringing  up  again  the 
dread  of  awkwardness  and  affectation.  The  only 
comfort  would  be  in  having  Mr.  Vemej  there.  If 
she  conld  go  to  some  of  the  exhibitions  with  him,  it 
would  be  very  pleasant ;  and  perhaps  he  woald  per- 
suade her  father  to  let  her  have  some  drawing  lessons; 
and  she  might  find  a  little  time  for  reading  before 
the  very  late  dinners  which  they  were  sore  to  have. 
After  all,  it  might  not  be  disf^reeable. 

It  was  self  again — innocent,  simple-minded,  bnt 
nevertheless  undoubtedly  self;  and  again  Myra's 
troth,  and  sense,  and  honesty  of  conscience  whis- 
pered to  her  that  there  was  something  higher  than 
this  reference  to  her  own  enjoyment  —  even  the 
thought  of  what  she  might  do  for  others ;  how  she 
might  accept  her  London  life  as  a  type  of  all  life, 
and  seek  to  fulfil  the  claims  which  each  day  brought ; 
— being  useful  to  her  father,  giving  sympathy  and 
attention  to  her  mother,  trying  to  share  Eoaamond'a 
pursuits,  overcoming  her  shyness  in  society,  endea- 
vouring to  be  pleasant  in  conversation  ;  and,  putting 
aside  the  care  for  herself,  sacrifice  the  hermit  life 
which  was  her  taste,  whilst  living  the  life  of  the 
world,  if  need  be,  because  it  waa  in  the  world  that 
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God  had  placed  her,  and  there  that  He  willed  her  to 
Berre  Him. 

Myra  conld  bear  the  prospect  of  London  with 
more  thtin  equanimity  when  she  looked  at  it  in  this 
light.  It  roused  her  energy — the  energy  of  aelf- 
discipline  and  self-sacrifice;  and  witbont  this  energy 
the  most  varied  existence  will  become  vapid — with 
it,  the  most  monotonous  must  be  interesting. 

Myra  was  reitlly  veiy  happy  when  she, knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  Rectory  parlour,  hoping  t«  find 
Mrs.  Patty,  and  talk  to  her  about  some  books  for  the 
Parish  Library,  which  she  had  undertaken  to  cover 
and  catalogue.  She  had  formed  a  little  plan  for 
persuading  her  mother  to  ask  the  old  Doctor  and  his 
Bist«r  to  stay  with  them  for  a  few  days  in  London, 
and  consult  a  Loudon  physician  about  the  Rector's 
ailments;  bnt  this,  of  course^  was  only  a  scheme  in 
her  own  head  at  present.  She  might,  however,  just 
say  there  was  an  idea  of  going  to  London,  and  see 
what  remarks  Mrs.  Patty  would  make  npon  the  subject. 
But  she  was  disappointed ;  no  reply  was  made  to  her 
knock — Mrs.  Patty  waa  out,  and  the  Doctor  might 
very  probably  be  tired,  and  resting.  Afraid  of  dis- 
turbing him,  she  found  her  way  to  the  kitchen, 
where  sat  Faith,  close  by  the  window,  with  a  screen 
between  her  and  the  fire,  employed  in  mending  the 
Doctor's  stockings. 

'  Such  a  great  hole ! '  Myra  heard  her  say  to  Betsey, 
as  the  latter  stood  by,  gazing  with  a  kind  of  alarmed 
■atisi^ction  at  the  heap  of  clothes  to  be  mended, 
which  were  piled  np  in  the  basket  by  Faith's  chair, 
*  To  think,  now,  of  his  not  having  had   any   new 
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stockings  for  three  fears.  Wonid  anyone  believe 
it?  Why,  B  regiment  might  march  through!'  and 
her  large  thomb  appeared  filling  up  the  delinquent 
hole. 

'He  would  dress  in  rags,  and  be  none  the  wiser, 
if  it  was  n't  for  Mrs.  Patty,'  replied  Betsey.  '  But — 
Why,  here  's  Miss  Myra,  to  be  sure!  Beg  your 
pardon.  Miss.     Do  you  want  anything  ? ' 

'  Only  to  know  where  Mrs.  Patty  ia,'  replied  Myra. 
<  Is  she  gone  out  ? ' 

'About  half-an-hour  ago;  down  to  Miaa  Medley's,' 
said  Faith,  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  raise  her  eyes 
from  her  work,  seeing  she  had  known  Myra,  as  she 
always  said,  '  from  a  babby.' 

'  If  you  please  to  leave  a  message,  Miss,  we  can 
give  it,'  observed  Betsey,  more  respectfully. 

'  No,  thank  you ;  I  can  go  to  Miss  Medley's  after 

'  Which  you  'd  better  not  do,  if  you  '11  take  my 
word,  Miss  Myra,'  swd  Faith.  '  She's  not  to  be  seen 
by  everyone  to-day,  is  Miss  Medley.' 

'  Is  she  ill,  then  ?     What  is  the  matter  ? ' 
'Can't  say.  Miss  Myra ;  who  can,  when   people 
takes  to  pins'  heads?     But  she's  been  very  bad  all 

night." 

'  Bad?  lU?  Has  Mr.  Harrison  been  to  her?' 
'  Mo  one  has  been ;  not  a  Christian  soul  except 
Mrs.  Patty,  and  she  forgets  everything  when  there 's 
good  to  be  done.  But  it's  here,'  and  Faith  pointed 
U>  her  forehead ;  '  we  know  it,  do  n't  we,  Betsey  ? 
We  've  seen  it  coming  this  many  months.' 
'  It  will  be  better  not  to  go  to  Miss  Medley's,  then,' 
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mid  Mjia,  perplexed  and  alarmed  at  these  vague 
bints. 

*  N'ot  unless  yon  wish  to  find  yourself  very  mucb 
in  the  way.  Miss  Myra,'  replied  Faith. 

'  But  here  is  Mrs.  Patty,'  exclaimed  Betsey,  looking 
out  into  the  court.    '  Dear  me !  how  troubled  she  does 

Mrs.  Patty  was  at  the  kitchen  door  before  Myrft 
could  rua  out  to  meet  her.  She  just  put  her  head  in, 
and  said,  'FaithI'  and  Faith  laid  down  her  work 
silently  ajid  mysteriously,  aud  obeyed  the  SDmmon& 
She  came  back  again  afiter  a  conference  of  a  few 
seconds,  'Yon  had  better  just  go  and  say  your  say 
now,  Miss  Myra;  you  mayn't  have  another  oppor- 
tunity.' 

Myra  hesitated.  '  It  was  nothing  of  consequence,' 
she  said ;  'only  about  some  parish  books.' 

'  Mrs.  Patty  can  attend  to  you.  I  told  her  you 
were  here,'  repeated  Faith,  as  she  opened  the  door  of 
a  corner  cupboard,  and  began  to  search  amongst  a 
large  collection  of  keys. 

'  K  it 's  the  medicine  key  you  are  wanting,'  sud 
Betsey,  '  you  will  find  it  in  the  cupboard  upstairs ; 
I  left  it  there  this  morning.  Is  Mrs.  Pat^  goiug 
to  doctor  her  ? ' 

*  She  says  she  must  if  Mr.  Harrison  does  n't  come. 
Sbe's  quite  light-headed.' 

Myra  caught  the  words  as  she  was  leaving  the 
kitchen.  They  startled  her  so  that  she  foi^ot  her 
little  matter  of  bueinesS,  and  ruahing  np  to  Mrs. 
Fatty,  exclaimed :  '  Is  poor  Miss  Medley  so  very  ill  F 
Can't  anything  be  done  for  her  ?' 
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'We  must  try  what  we  can,  my  dear;  but  we  can't 
make  her  take  medicine  like  a  Christian,  and  she  is 
Tei7  strange.  Oh  I  Myra,  never  take  to  it,  my  dear, 
never.  It  is  cruelty  to  yoor  friends,  and  death  to 
yourself.' 

'  How  ?  What  ? '  exclaimed  Myra. 

'The  globuka,  my  dear.  But  never  mind  now. 
She  has  quite  lost  her  aenses,  poor  thing.  No  wonder! 
A  nd  that  man  I '  The  last  words  were  uttered  in  an 
under  tone. 

'  Has  Mr.  Harrison  neglected  her  F  can  we  send  for 
him  ?  Dear  Mrs.  Patty,  mamma  would  be  so  glad 
to  help.' 

'  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  Mr.  Harrison  will  come 
when  he  can.  But  juat  go  up  to  the  Doctor,  Mjrs, 
and  cheer  him  a  little.  Poor  dear,  he  is  a  good 
deal  troubled.  He  always  thinks  be  ought  to  go 
where  there  is  illness,  and  he  can't  He  never  could 
get  up  and  down  Mrs.  Haynes's  stairs.  Just  go  and 
talk  to  him,  Myra.' 

'  And  will  he  be  able  to  tell  me  about  the  books  ?' 
enquired  Myra. 

'  Yes,  abont  anything  yon  want,  my  dear.  Only 
turn  his  thoughts  if  you  can,  and  tell  him  that  if  Mr. 
Harrison  does  n't  come  soon,  I  shall  put  a  blister  on 
poor  Miss  Medley  myself.  There  can't  be  any  harm 
in  that — can  there.  Faith  ?' 

'  None  at  all,  ma'am.  Blisters  are  blessings,  what- 
ever folks  may  say  to  the  contrary.' 

'  Very  trne,FMth,'  observed  Mrs.  Patty,  mournfully. 
'  I  confess  it  almost  sounds  profane  to  me  to  hear 
people  talk  against  them  as  they  do.' 
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'  Indeed  it  does,  ma'am.  A  well-risen  blister  ig  a 
beautiful  sight  and  a  comforting,  and  I  hope  with  all 
mj  heart  tbia  one  will  do  the  poor  lady  good.  Shall  I 
go  and  fetcb  anjrtbing  for  you,  or  would  70U  like  to 
go  to  the  medicine  chest  yourself? ' 

'I  will  go  myself,  thank  you.  Faith;  and  on  tbe 
way  I  can  just  look  in  upoa  the  Doctor,  and  see  bow 
he  is  getting  on.' 

'  And  your  dinner,  Mrs.  Fatty  7  You  have  n't  had 
a  morsel  to-day!'  exclaimed  Betsey. 

'  I  forgot  the  dinner,'  was  Mrs.  Patty's  simple  reply ; 
'but  now  yon  remind  me  of  it,  you  shall  just  put  me 
up  ft  sandwich,  and  I  will  eat  it  as  I  walk  back — 
nevm"  mind  what  it  is;  and  Miss  Myra  will  stay  to 
keep  tbe  Doctor  company,  I  hope.  Bemember  to 
have  the  lamb  thoroughly  roasted  for  him,  Betsey— 
rather  over-roasted  than  not  — and  some  asparagus  ; 
he  at«  a  few  yesterday,  and  seemed  to  enji^  tbem.' 

'  There  is  no  cold  meat,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  a 
sandwich,  ma'am,'  said  Betsey. 

'Then  a  little  bread  and  cbeese — it  will  do  quite  as 
well.  Get  it  ready,  and  I  will  manage  to  eat  it 
somehow.  Now,Myra.'  Mrs-Patty ledtbe waytotbe 
Doctor's  study,  and  was  followed  by  Myra,  a  little 
alarmed  at  tbe  new  duties  which  sbe  saw  were  to  be 
thrust  upon  her. 
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THAT  the  old  Doctor  reqaired  comfort  waa  evident 
Mra.  Fattj  and  Myra  fonnd  him  seated  hj  the 
fire,  for  he  always  had  a  fire  in  his  stnd;  eren  on  the 
hottest  da;,  and  leaning  back-  in  his  arm-chair,  with 
St.  Angustine  pushed  to  one  side,  aa  if  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  stud;. 

Mrs.  Fatty  went  np  to  him  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.  'Doctor,  dear,  I  have  brought  you  a  little 
companion.  She  meana  to  look  after  you  whilst  I  am 
away.  You  do  mean  it,  do  n't  you,  Myra  ?  And  jou 
can  write  a  note  np  to  your  mamma,  and  tell  her 
where  you  are.  She  will  be  glad  to  know  you  can 
be  of  use.  And,  Doctor,  Mr.  Harrison  is  gone  out;  he 
has  been  called  away  for  the  day,  and  if  he  doea  n't 
come  back  in  an  hour— for  we  have  sent  a  messenger 
for  him — I  mean  to  try  a  blister  myself,  which  is  a 
thing,  yoa  know,  that  won't  hurt  a  baby.' 

'Doea  she  know  anyone?'  asked  the  old  man, 
eagerly. 

'  She  did  n't  when  I  came  away,  so,  you  see,  you 
could  have  been  of  no  use.  Don't  think  about  it, 
Doctor,  dear.  Now,  good-bye!  Myra,  be  sure  you 
take  care  of  him.' 
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'  Might  I  read  to  70a,  sir  ? '  said  Myra,  timidly,  as 
the  door  closed  behind  Mrs.  Patty.  It  seemed  a  most 
presumptnouB  proposition,  but  it  waa  her  only  idea 
of  being  of  nse. 

The  Doctor  took  her  hand  kindly.  'My  Utile 
girl,  I  shall  tire  you.  Fatty  should  have  left  me  to 
myself.' 

*  Oh!  no,  sir.  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
I  could,  but  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  ill.' 

'Not  ill,  child;  only  troubled.  The  poor  lady,  good 
MiBB  Medley,  is  ill.' 

'  If  she  is  good,  her  illness  doesn't  ao  much  sig- 
nify,  does  it  ? '  said  Myra. 

'Ah I  not  for  her;  but,  Myra,  we  should  do  our 
duty  whilst  we  can.  "  The  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work,"  and  that  is  the  case  with  me  now. 
I  cannot  go  to  her  though  I  would.' 

'But  if  you  would,  sir,  is  not  that  enough?' 
The  Doctor  repeated  the  word  '  enough,'  and  then 
rested  his  head  against  the  side  of  his  great  arm-chair, 
and  what  to  Myra  seemed  a  long  pause  followed. 

What  was  passing  in  the  old  man's  mind  she  could 
not  guess  ;  perhaps  if  she  had  known  she  would 
scarcely  have  understood  it.  Such  a  single-hearted, 
earnest,  and  outwardly  innocent  life  be  had  led;  so 
much  respect  he  had  gained,  so  much  good  done,  she 
could  little  have  imagined  with  what  self-reproach 
the  spirit  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  looked 
back  upon  those  bygone  years.  The  world  saw 
nothing  to  condema  in  them.  Dr.  Kingsbury  had 
been  early  noted  as  a  scholar,  a  man  of  classical  re- 
search, a  good  theologian.    If  he  had  entered  upon 
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his  living  late,  and  in  coneequence  pursued  his  studies 
somewhat  in  preference  to  bis  parochial  duties,  it 
VK  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  And  no  one 
could  sa/  that  he  neglected  his  parish;  the  worst 
complaint  that  was  ever  laid  against  him  was  that  he 
understood  books  better  than  men.  He  had  always 
sought  for  good  curates,  and  given  them  a  large 
stipend ;  his  charities  had  been  profuse  ;  bis  sermons 
full  of  thought  and  eameBtneas ;  his  supervision  of 
his  schools  careful  and  continuous.  The  one  only 
point  in  which  he  failed  was  in  gaining  the  personal 
confidence  of  his  people.  In  years  past,  with  his 
thoughts  given  to  St.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers, 
Dr.  Kingsbury  had  not  seen  and  felt  this.  He  visited 
the  sick  when  they  sent  for  him,  and  trusted  to  his 
sister  to  tell  him  of  their  needs  when  they  did  not 
send,  and  so  his  conscience  was  satisfied.  But  it 
was  different  now.  The  souls  entrusted  to  him  came 
before  him  in  more  distinct  individuality;  it  was  a 
more  separate  reBponsibility  for  each  which  weighed 
upon  him.  He  would  fain  seek  rather  than  be  sought. 
He  longed  to  change  places  with  his  sister;  to  know 
the  needs  of  his  poor  by  visiting  them  in  their  own 
cottages  ;  to  know  the  temptations  of  the  young  by 
the  confidence  they  might  be  led  to  place  in  him. 
He  thought  less  of  sermons  and  more  of  conversation. 
But  he  was  helpless ;  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
his  study,  rarely  preaching,  and,  indeed,  taking  very 
little  part  in  the  public  service  beyond  assisting  in 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  And 
not  only  helpless,  but,  from  habit  and  tone  of  mind, 
incompetent — that  was  the  most  painful  coiucious- 
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nws.  If  all  his  energies  had  been  restored  to  tiim, 
he  would  still  have  feit  the  personal  individual  know- 
ledge of  his  parishioners  unattainable.  Mjra  little 
knew,  as  she  sat,  leaning  her  elbow  on  the  arm  of 
her  old  friend's  chair,  how  soothing  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  his  almost  morbid  conscience  was  the  fact 
that  an^  young  thing  could  thus  come  to  him,  and  be 
in  a  measure  free  with  him.  He  did  not  know  how 
to  lead  her  on  to  be  more  free  5  but  he  felt  grateful 
to  her,  and,  in  tb§  simplicity  of  Ms  heart,  his  grati- 
tude showed  itself  by  unreserve. 

'  The  good  lady.  Miss  Medley,  has  been  failing  for 
some  time,  so  Patty  tells  me,'  he  said,  'and  Fatty  thinks 
she  is  wrong  in  having  taken  to  homoeopathy;  but 
there  is  a  principle  in  homceopathy— a  very  remark- 
able one  —  not  to  be  put  aside.  We  must  not  reject 
without  inquiry.  The  Jews  rejected  our  Lord  be- 
cause they  would  not  inquire.' 

'But  some  of  them  did  inquire,'  said  Myra,  and 
still  they  did  not  believe  in  Him.' 

'That  was  because  they  inquired  in  a  wrong  spirit, 
having  formed  a  previous  judgment.  All  Inquiry, 
to  be  honest,  must  be  unbiassed.  My  little  girl,  keep 
your  heart  right  with  Glod,  and  then  your  judgment 
will  be  right  with  man.' 

'  I  thought  judgment  depended  upon  cleverness,' 
said  Myra. 

'  Not  BO,  child,  judgment  implies  weighing  one 
thing  against  another;  it  is  the  science  of  proportion. 
Clever  people  are  very  often  wanting  in  this  knowledge 
of  proportion ;  they  are  quicker  upon  one  point  than 
upon  another,  and  so  their  judgment  is  defective.' 
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'But  will  doing  right  help  one  to  decide  about 
homoeopathy  ?'  aaid  Myra.  There  was  a  little  sharp- 
ness in  her  tone,  which  the  Doctor's  grave  answer 
instanttf  made  her  aware  of. 

'  My  little  Myra,  you  think  that  clerer,  but  it  is 
only  superficial.  Whatever  helps  to  enlarge  the 
moral  powers,  strengthens  the  intellectual.  If  you 
accustom  yourself  to  weigh  evidence  as  a  duty,  and 
to  save  yourself  from  uncharitableness,  you  will  also 
learn  to  weigh  evidence  to  save  yourself  from  being  a 
fool.' 

'But  I  am  not  able  to  weigh  the  evidence  for 
homisopathy  or  against  it,'  said  Myra. 

'  Then  do  not  form  a  judgment  about  it  till  you 

'Only  I  hate  doubting,'  persisted  Myra.  She 
made  the  remark  more  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  conversation,  which  she  saw  was  rather  drawing 
the  old  man's  thoughts  away  from  himself,  than  with 
any  other  object;  and  it  had  the  desired  effect  Dr. 
Kingsbury  never  knew  whether  he  was  talking  to  a 
child  or  a  philosopher,  and  this  was  a  charm  to  those 
who  understood  him,  though  it  often  proved  a  per- 
plexity to  his  poor  people, 

'If  you  hate  doubt,'  he  said,  'you  hate  the  con- 
dition in  which  God  has  placed  you.  What  is  there 
which  is  not  open  to  doubt  ?  And  if  it  was  not, 
where  would  be  the  trial  of  faith  ?' 

'  But  faith  is  the  reverse  of  doubt,'  stud  Myra. 

'  You  are  mistaken,  child.  Faith  is  the  certainty 
of  the  spiritual  faculties,  opposed  to  the  doubt  of  the 
material  senses;  but  without  doubt  there  could  be  no 
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faitb.    FaitliwiU  Dot  exist  in  Heaven,  becanee  it  will 

there  be  swallowed  up  in  sight.* 

'  Then  doubt  is  not  a  sin,'  said  Mjrra. 

'Not  in  itself;  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  condition.' 

'  But  heretics,  sceptics,  infidels,  are  all  guilty,'  stud 

'More  or  less,  unquestionably;  though  God  only 
knows  what  amount  of  guilt  is  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  each.' 

'  And  yet  you  say  they  were  bom  to  doubt?'  said 
Myra. 

'  Not  ao!  they  were  bom  to  believe.  There  is  the 
strange  fact — the  startling  evidence  against  them,  that 
let  the  evidence  of  the  material  senses  be  never  so 
strong,  the  evidence  of  the  spiritual  senses  is  yet 
Btronger.  What  demonstration  can  be  more  con- 
vincing to  the  senses  than  that  of  death?  yet  where  is 
the  nation,  I  might  almost  say  where  is  the  man,  to 
be  found  whodoubts  of  immortality?  But  I  forgot'— 
you  asked  to  read  to  me,' — and  the  Doctor  turned  in 
bis  chair,  and  twisted  bis  wig,  waking  up  to  a  sud- 
den sense  of  having  been  carried  away  by  his  own 


'  I  like  talking,  sir,  if  yon  like  it,'  said  Myra. 

'  Ah  I  cbild,  yes,  I  like  it.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
too  fond  of  it  in  my  day.' 

'  But  you  must  always  have  liked  reading  better,' 
said  Myra, '  you  hare  read  so  much.' 

'  Yea,  a  good  deal.  But  much  study  is  a  weariness 
to  the  fleeh.' 

'Not  study  of  St.  Augustine,'  said  Myia,  smiling, 
as  she  pointed  to  the  great  book. 
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<Tbe  study  of  the  living  might  hare  been  bettor 
.than  the  study  of  the  dead,'  murmured  the  old  man. 
'  Myra,  my  little  girl,  if  you  put  your  heart  into 
God's  duties,  your  whole  heart,  you  ■will  never  bo 
tempted  to  carve  out  duties  for  yourself,' 

'  If  I  could  put  my  heart  into  them  ! '  said  Myra ; 
and  she  drew  her  chair  nearer  as  she  added,  'hut  I 
can  never  be  as  good  as  you,  sir.' 

'  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  grant  you  to  be  ten  thou- 
sand times  better  I '  and  the  trembling  withered  band 
rested  tenderly  upon  Myra's  head.  '  I  would  say  a 
prayer  for  good  Hiss  Medley,  Myr&  It  will  seem 
as  if  I  was  with  her ;  bo  open  the  Prayer  Book  at  the 
service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.'  The  book 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  Myra  was  going  away, 
but  the  Doctor  motioned  to  her  to  remain.  'When 
two  or  three  join  together,'  he  said,  '  the  prayer  is 
surely  heard.  It  will  be  well  for  you,  my  child,  to 
learn  early  to  pray  for  others.' 

Myra  knelt  down,  partly  shy,  partly  awed ;  but 
the  earnestness  of  the  old  man's  voice,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  words,  heard  now  for  the  first  time 
as  one  of  the  appointed  services  of  the  Church,  and 
mingled  with  others  more  particularly  suited  to  the 
invalid's  case,  soon  carried  her  away  from  every 
thought  connected  with  herself.  She  felt  that  the 
prayers  were  only  too  soon  ended,  and  when  she 
stood  up  again,  said,  in  her  quiet  but  rather  abrupt 
way,  '  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  liked  that  very  much.  I 
hope  Miss  Medley  will,  be  better  now.' 

'  That  will  be  according  as  God  may  see  best,'  was 
the  answer.    'I  think,  Myra,  now  1  could  work  a 
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littie  at  St.  Augustine.    If  you  would  ring  for  Faith, 
slie  would  wheel  my  ch&ir  round.' 

It  was  lat«  before  Mra.  Patty^ame  hack,  with  the 
information  that  Miss  Medley  was  quiet.  Mr.  Har- 
rison had  been  to  see  her,  and  Mrs.  Haynes  was 
going  to  sit  up  with  her.  She  found  Myra  gone,  the 
Doctor  having  iuEisled  that  she  should  return  home 
when  it  grew  late. 

'  The  little  girl  was  very  good  to  me,  Patty,'  he 
said,  when  his  sister  began  lamenting  that  he  had 
been  left  without  a  companion;  'but  I  had  had  her 
with  me  a  long  time,  and  ahe  read  to  me  an  essay  out 
of  that  volume  which  Mr.  Vemey  lent  me,  and  we 
talked  about  it.  She  is  very  understanding  and 
companionable.' 

'  So  she  ought  to  be,'  observed  Mrs.  Patty,  '  seeing 
she  is  more  than  sixteen ;  but,  Doctor,  dear,  could 
you  find  nothing  better  for  her  to  read  than  a  book 
of  Mr.  Vemey's  ?' 

'  Not  his  own,  Patty.  Mr.  Vemey  is  not  an  author  j 
but  if  he  were,  he  would  write  well.  He  has  much 
to  say  that  is  worth  listening  to  upon  all  subjects.' 

'  He  would  write  better  than  he  acts,  then,'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Patty.  '  I  have  learnt  one  thing  this 
afternoon  —  that  somehow  or  other,  I  can't  tell  how 
or  why,  but  Mr.  Vemey  is  at  the  bottom  of  poor 
Miss  Medley's  trouble.  She  does  nothing  but  talk 
about  him.' 

'  Very  likely,  Patty.  The  brain  is  in  a  diseased 
state  ;  but  its  aberrations  can  be  no  foundation  upon 
which  to  form  a  judgment,  much  less  one  that  is  un- 
charitable.' 
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'  I  do  n't  know  about  foundation,'  replied  Mrs, 
Patty ;  '  but  I  felt  a  distrust  of  Mr.  Verney  the  very 
first  time  I  aaw  him,  when  he  woe  talking  to  Rosa- 
mond Cameron  the  night  of  Colonel  Yerney's  party ; 
and  Mre.  Haynes  declares  that  every  time  he  has 
been  to  see  poor  Miss  Medley,  she  has  shaken  like  an 
aspen  leaf  afterwards.' 

'But  Mr.  Veraey  cannot  have  gone  to  see  her  so 
many  times,'  said  the  Doctor  ;  '  he  was  only  a  com- 
mon acquaintance,  except  that  I  think  he  told  me  he 
had  known  something  of  her  nephew.' 

'  Never  mind  what  he  says,  Doctor ;  what  he  does 
is  the  question  ;  and  he  was  at  Miss  Medley's  house 
every  other  day  the  week  before  last,  and  he  has 
actually  been  down  from  London  to  see  her  once 
this  week,  though  uo  one  but  Mrs.  Haynes  knows 
it;  and  the  result  is,  the  poor  thing  has  a  brain 
fever.' 

'  I  do  not  see  so  plwnly  the  working  of  cause  and 
efiect  as  you  do,  Fatty,'  replied  the  Doctor,  '  and  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  feminine  intellect  to  put  them 
together  iUogically.  Mr.  Verney  has  been  to  see 
Miss  Medley — Miss  Medley  has  brain  fever;  the 
two  facts  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  a  necessary 
connection.' 

'Not  to  you,  Doctor,  dear,  but  to  me.  I  don't  say 
that  I  should  have  brain  fever  if  Mr.  Verney  came 
to  talk  to  me  three  times  a  week,  but  I  know  I  should 
not  be  far  off  from  it ;  I  can't  believe  him  to  be 
sincere.' 

'I  think,  Patty,  we  will  read  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to-night, 
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at  family  prayera,'  said  the  Doctor,  gravely ;  '  it  will 
do  us  both  good.' 

'  Certainly,  if  you  like  it.  Doctor,  dear ;  and  no 
doubt  it  may  do  me  good,  for  I  need  it.  But  as  to 
yon,  you  are  good  enough  already ;  and,  in  the  matter 
of  judgment  of  your  fellow-creatures,  it  can't  be 
doubted  you  are  like  most  men,  and  have  all  the 
reason   on  your  side;    but  still  I  can't  trust  Mr. 

•Oh,  Patty,  Patty!'  The  Doctor  looked  really 
distressed. 

'But,  Doctor,  dear,  what  can  one  do?  How  can 
one  help  judging  from  what  one  sees  and  hears?  I 
only  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Haynes  told  me,  when  I  was 
vonderiog  what  had  brought  poor  Miss  Medley  to 
such  a  pass.  Globules  alone  would  not  hare  done  it, 
though,  no  doubt,  they  are  a  sign  of  something  wrong. 
It  is  worry  of  mind — else  why  should  she  hare 
talked  (a  yon,  and  wished  to  consult  Mr.  Cameron?' 

'  Tes,  money  anxieties,'  observed  the  Doctor ;  '  the 
cause  of  much  physical  as  well  as  moral  snffering.' 

'But  who  makes  the  money  anxieties?'  persisted 
Mrs.  Patty.  '  They  are  not  hnman  beings ;  ihej 
don't  walk  into  a  house  of  themselves.' 

'Very  true,  Patty;  very  true.' 

'  Then,  if  they  do  n't  come  of  themselves,  and  if 
they  always  appear  just  after  Mr,  Verney'a  viaita,  no 
one  else  could  hare  brought  them,'  said  Mrs.  Patty, 
rather  triumphantly.  'Not  but  what  you  may  be 
quite  right;  Doctor,'  sfae  added,  correcting  herself 
the  next  instant ;  '  and  if  you  say  Mr.  Verney  is  a 
good  man,  it  is  not  for  me  to  aay  he  is  a  bad  one.' 
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'I  say  nothing  about  him,  Fatty;  I  judge  him 
only  by  what  I  see.' 

'  And  I  am  afraid  I  judge  him  by  what  I  feel,'  said 
Mrs.  Patty.  '  That  is  not  charity,  I  know }  but, 
somehow,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  in  this  case  it 
may  be  truth.' 

'Fatty,  I  should  like  the  serraDta  to  be  called  in, 
and  for  us  to  have  prayers,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  They  won't  be  quite  ready,'  said  Mrs.  Fatty ;  '  it 
wants  five  minutes  to  half-past  nine.  Did  Myra  talk 
to  yon  at  all  about  Mr.  Verney,  Doctor?" 

'I  think  she  said  she  should  like  to  see  him  in 
London.' 

'In  London  I  But  are  they  going  there?'  inquired 
Mrs.  Patty. 

'  Surely,  if  I  understood  Myra  rightly.  She  would 
have  persuaded  me,  Fatty,  to  consult  a  London  phy- 
sician ;  but  I  told  her  that  old  age  was  a  disease  for 
which  there  was  only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later.' 

'  Ton  would  never  bear  the  noise,'  replied  Mrs. 
Patty ;  '  yet  it  might  do  you  good.  But  are  they  all 
going?     It  seems  a  very  sudden  move.' 

'  I  was  selfish,  and  wished  them  all  to  stay,'  said 
the  Doctor ; '  but  Myra  has  set  her  little  heart  upon 
many  pleasant  things.' 

'  Seeing  Mr,  Vemey  amongst  them,'  observed  Mrs. 
Patty. 

'  Which  will  be  a  very  safe  pleasure,'  replied  the 
Doctor, '  for  she  is  but  a  child.' 

'  Safe  enough,  so  far  as  that  goes,'  replied  Mrs. 
Patty ;  '  but  it  was  not  of  her  ao  much  that  I  was 
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thinking.  I  should  like  to  find  out  what  made  Mr, 
Verne^  leave  India — whether  it  was  anything  besides 
his  health.' 

*  Fatty,  my  dear,  we  should  remember  the  ninth 
commandment.' 

'Ah,  yes,  Doctor  dear  I  You  are  quite  right; 
but  the  ninth  or  the  tenth,  they  are  all  alike  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them.  I  went  through  them 
this  morning,  with  a  prayer  after  each,  but  I  forgot 
to  put  ax  anything  about  Mr.  Verney — I  must  re- 
member to  do  it  to-morrow.  There  is  the  half-hour 
striking ;  so  we  can  ring  for  Faith  and  Betsey.' 
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r,  CAMERON'S  family  took  possession  for  two 
months  of  a  house  in  Chester  Square.  Colonel 
Vemey  was  in  Eaton  Place.  They  were  near  neigb- 
bonrs,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  and  Mrs.  Vemey  could  meet 
and  talk  over  plans  for  pleasure  or  bnsinesa  just  as  if 
ihej  were  in  the  country.  Thia  was  Mrs.  Cameron's 
unfailing  topic  of  congratulation.  Just  at  that  time, 
indeed,  she  particularly  required  all  the  support 
which  Mrs.  Verney's  advice  could  give.  She  was  left 
almost  for  the  first  time  to  decide  an  important  point 
for  herself.  Mr,  Cameron  had  agreed  that  Juliet  and 
Annette  should  be  sent  to  school ;  he  only  required 
to  have  a  vote  upOE  the  subject.  He  would  not  have 
a  large  school,  and  he  desired  that  it  should  be  in  a 
healthy  situation;  on  all  other  points  he  begged  Mrs. 
Cameron  to  consult  Mrs.  Yemey. 

'  That  is  just  like  himself,'  said  Mrs.  Vemey,  as  she 
took  her  seat  by  Mrs.  Cameron's  sofa,  spreading  out 
her  rich  silk  dress  so  as  to  preclude  any  approach 
within  the  distance  of  a  yard.  '  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  Mr.  Cameron's  mind  that^  although  able  to  embrace 
the  smallest  minutite,  it  soars  so  high  as  apparently 
to  be  indifferent  to  them ;  apparently  only  ;  great 
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minda  —  and  Mr.  Gnmeron's  certainly  verges  upon 
greatness — are  resUy  cognisant  of  all  matlera  witihin 
the  range  of  their  inflQence  or  duty.  His  confidence, 
however,  increases  onr  responsibility.  Of  course  the 
great  object  to  be  attained  is  the  growth,  moral  and 
intellectual,  of  those  dear  children's  minds.' 

'  They  are  backward  now,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
'  owing,  I  suspect,  in  a  great  measure,  to  my  iU<health  % 
and  they  neither  of  them  take  to  study  naturally,  as 
Myra  does.' 

'  Uyra  is  remarkable.  There  is  an  inconsistency 
about  her  which,  I  confess,  perplexes  me.  As  my 
dear  nephew  says,  she  is  very  interesting,  but  I  con- 
fess I  begin  to  fear  that  she  will  not  easily  find  her 
sphere  Iq  life  ;  and  there  will  lie  the  difficulty  of 
making  her  powers  useful  to  the  utmost.  I  must 
watch  her  more  narrowly  before  I  can  determine  what 
her  career  is  likely  to  be  ;  but  the  other  dear  girls 
have  less  complex  natures.' 

'  Tou  take  such  a  kind  interest  in  my  children,' 
mnrmured  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  '  it  is  really  a  great  com- 
fort, for  lately  I  have  been  feeling  so  unwell.  I  some- 
times think  I  may  never  live  to  see  their  entrance 
into  the  world.' 

'You  must  banish  those  fancies,  my  dear  friend; 
they  are  mere  depressions,  arising,  no  doubt,  from 
wetness.' 

'  And  not  being  able  to  employ  myself  much,'  added 

Mrs.  Cameron ;  'my  eyes  are  so  weak,  that  I  cannot 

see  to  read  as  I  used  to  do,  and  I  am  obliged  to  make 

Myra  read  to  me  a  good  deal.' 

'  An  excellent  occupation  for  her  j  comfort  yourself 
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with  that  thought.  Myra'a  soaring  and  far-spreading 
mind  m&j  aometimea  be  the  better  far  reetraint.  It 
doea  not  require  the  impetus  wliich  your  little  An- 
nette's does.     It  has  an  innate  power  of  growth.' 

'  In  which  Annette  you  think  ia  deficient  ? ' 

'Scarcely  deficient  —  that  is  not  the  exact  term. 
She  and  Juliet  are  both  sweet  girls,  but  the  aoil  in 
which  their  individual  capabilities  have  been  planted 
is  not  perhaps  of  so  rich  a  quality,  and  will  therefore 
require  more  cultivation  than  Myra's  ;  and  it  is  this 
cultivation  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  be  attained 
by  the  new  plan  of  education  proposed  for  thenu' 

'They  will  have  excellent  opportunities  for  im- 
provement, with  all  the  advantages  of  masters  which 
their  fattier  is  prepared  to  give  tbem,'  said  Mrs. 
Cameron.  'He  really  is  very  good,  and  willing  to 
make  any  aaorificea  for  them.' 

'  A  pattern  parent  I  *  sighed  Mrs.  Yemey ;  '  I  trust 
they  will  repay  his  care,  I  have  not  yet  examined 
carefully  the  claims  of  the  different  eatablish- 
menta  which  have  been  brought  before  my  notice^ 
but  I  will  inquire  and  give  you  the  result  of  my  ob- 
servations. We  shall,  I  think,  be  agreed  in  the  wish 
to  mature  Juliet's  rapid  intuitions  into  ripe  judge- 
ment, without  checking  those  electric  sparkles  of  wit 
which  act  with  such  magical  attraction.  Tour  dear 
Annette  will  require  a  more  invigorating  moral  atmo- 
sphere. The  atimulua  of  excitement  may,  I  think, 
be  judiclonaly  applied  to  her,  yet  not  to  the  marring 
of  that  graceful  gentleness  of  demeanour  which 
enhances  every  natural  gift.' 

'And  in  which  she  is  very  like  Bosamond,'  said 
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Mrs.  Cameron.  '  Speaking  of  Bosamond,  I  may 
mention  to  you,  in  confidence,  a  circumatance  whicli 
is  likely  to  be  of  great  importance  to  her.  Her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  who  has  been  out  of  health  a  long 
time,  is  pronounced  hopelessly  ill,  and  if  she  should 
die,  the  whole  of  her  property  will  come  to  Rosamond. 
I^have  never  said  anything  about  such  a  possibility 
to  Bosamond,  neither  has  Mr.  Cameron.  Until  lately, 
we  have  both  felt  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  might  re- 
cover, and  mariy  agtun  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  so 
many  chances  agunst  an  event  of  the  kind,  that  it 
was  veiry  undesirable.  Bosamond  has  a  share  of  her 
mother's  fortune,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  her 
under  any  circumstances,  but  if  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's 
should  come  to  her  she  will  really  be  an  heiress  in  a 
moderate  way.  The  fortune  can  be  scarcely  less  than 
two  thousand  a  year.* 

'A  very  pleasant  income  for  a  single  lady,'  ob- 
served Mrs.  Yemey;  'and  a  very  pleasant  addition 
for  a  married  one.' 

'  But  you  won't  say  anything  about  it,'  said  Mra. 
Cameron  anxiously ;  *  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it, 
only  that  we  were  talking  about  the  girls  and  their 
prospects.  It  seems  a  little  hard  to  me,  that  my  own 
children  should  have  so  much  more  of  a  struggle 
before  them  than  Bosamond — bat  no  doubt  it  is  all 
right.' 

'  No  donbt  I '  echoed  Mrs.  Vemey  abstractedly. 
'  Two  thousand  a  year  did  you  say  ? ' 

'About  that;  I  can't  be  certain  exactly;  but 
piay,  pray  do  n't  talk  of  it.  Mr.  Cameron  would  be 
BO  very  much  annoyed  with  me  for  mentioning  the 
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eubjcct.  He  would  be  bo  afntid  of  being  thought 
grasping.  Perhaps,  open  the  whole,  it  will  bo  better 
for  Rosamond  to  come  back  to  ns  now,  because  she 
might  hear  things  in  conversation  which  would  put 
the  idea  into  her  heaiL' 

*I  should  have  thought  that  more  likely  to  happen 
at  home  ; '  said  Mrs.  V«mey,  decidedly. 

'  Why,  DO  ;  she  might  hear  of  her  aunt's  illness  — 
of  course,  indeed,  she  would;  bat  no  one  would  think 
of  talking  about  the  fortune.' 

*  Dear  Rosamond's  thoughts  are  not  bent  upon  that 
kind  of  worldly  advancement,'  observed  Mrs.  Ver- 
ney.  '  She  is  devoting  herself  to  art,  and  Elise  is 
sharing  her  pleasure.  I  should  gricTe  to  interrupt 
their  enjoyment.  They  are  spending  this  morning  at 
the  Royal  Academy.' 

'By  themselves?'  inquired  Mrs.  Cameron,  in  some 
surprise. 

'  Oh,  no  !  Charles  is  taking  care  of  them.  He  came 
up  from  Northamptonshire  last  night.' 

'I  told  Mr.  Cameron  that  Mr.  Verney  was  gone 
out  of  town,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 

'  So  he  was  ;  and  he  intended  to  remtun  away,  but 
London  has  great  attractions  at  this  season.  I  dare 
eay  you  will  see  him  some  time  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.' 

'  I  wi^h  Rosamond  would  come  back,'  was  Mrs. 
Cameron's  reply. 

'  She  shall  if  you  wish  it  ;  only  not  to-day.  Elise 
and  she  do  so  enjoy  this  picture-hunting.  Yon  must 
not  urge  the  matter  juat  for  the  few  days  that  Charles 
is  with  us;  he  will  be  going  back  ^ain  into  the 
country  almost  immediately.' 
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•Are you  quite  sure  ?' 

'Quite— so  far  as  that  London  makes  him  ill; 
and  if  he  should  not  go  of  his  own  accord,  the  physi- 
cians will  send  him  there.  Poor  fellow  !  He'  Is  a 
martyr  to  his  exertions  in  that  Indian  climate.' 

'Hb  muBt  have  a  great  deal  of  energy  of  mind,' 
said  Mrs.  Cameron,  '  in  spite  of  his  iU-health.' 

'Immense!  and  such  high  aims;  such  a  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  European  nations — of  Eng- 
land in  particular  —  with  regard  to  the  advancement 
of  universal  civilisation!  I  wish  you  could  have 
beard  him  talk  last  night  about  the  separate  vocation 
of  each  nation  ;  it  was  better  than  any  lecture. 
Beiog  BO  clever,  I  feel  that  his  society  is  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  my  girls ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  feel  the  same  about  your  Rosamond,  and  be  con- 
tent to  leave  her  with  us.' 

'  I  might  be,  if  I  could  be  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Cameron  would  approve.' 

'  Oh  I  leave  Mr.  Cameron  to  me.  I  shall  soon 
persuade  him.  I  mean  him  to  dine  with  us  to-mor- 
row, and  then  we  will  talk  about  it.  In  the  mean- 
time you  may  be  quite  sure  that  Rosamond  is  safe. 
Now,  good-bye,  my  dear  ;  I  have  spent  a  great  deal 
more  time  here  than  I  can  afford,  with  my  whirl  of 
engagements  ;  but  you  know  that  your  children's 
interests  are  always  near  my  heart.' 

Mrs.Verney  kissed  Mrs.  Cameron  on  both  cheeks, 
and  turned  towards  the  door,  but  came  back  again. 
'I  forgot  the  dressmaker;  shall  I  send  her  here? 
She  will  effect  a  complete  metamorphose  in  Myra's 
appearance.' 

«s 
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*  I  roppoae  it  is  neceBsary,'  said  Mrs.  GBmeron ; 
'bat  I  really  begin  to  despair  about  making  Myra  pre- 
sentable.' 

'Bat  I  do  not,  Madame  Laget  has  a  most  won- 
derful genius,  and  she  really  is  not  at  all  expenBiTe. 
I  have  Buch  faith  in  her  that  I  believe  she  could 
even  convert  Mrs.  Patty  Kingsbury  into  a  first-rate 
specimen  (^  fashion.  Aod  she  has  such  a  power  of 
suiting  the  dress  to  the  wearer ;  it  is  an  absolute 
gift.' 

*  Poor  Mrs.  Patty  I '  observed  Mrs.  Cameron. 
'  Speaking  of  her  reminds  me  that  Myra  had  a  letter 
from  her  this  morning,  full  of  lamentation  over  Miss 
Medley's  condition.  There  seems  really  a  doubt 
whether  the  poor  thing  will  ever  recovOT  mentally. 
Mrs.  Patty  says  that  the  fever  is  diminishing,  bat 
that  she  is  as  confused  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
thinks  unfavourably  of  her.' 

'Alas  I  alas  I  The  poor  human  intellect!  So 
soon  rendered  assess  1 '  sighed  Mrs.  Yerney.  '  It  is 
a  lesson  for  ub  all ;  though  I  delight  in  talent  —  I 
can't  help  doing  so.  I  wish  you  oould  be  with  us 
to-morrow.  We  sfaaH  have  some  first-rate  men,  and  I 
quite  look  forward  to  hearing  the  conversation. 
Now,  really,  good-bye.  I  am  so  Borry  for  poor  Miss 
Medley,  and  for  Mrs.  Patty,  too ;  do  tell  her  so ; 
good-bye;'  and  Mrs.  Vemey  sailed  out  of  the  room, 
steering  her  way  carefally  amongst  the  light  chairs 
and  hacj  tables,  and  when  arrived  safely  st  the  door 
turning  round  once  more  to  smile^  and  whisper  a 
FMnch  '  Adieu,  au  revoir.' 
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MRS.  PATTY'S  letter  was  brought  to  Myra  at 
rather  aa  unpropitious  moment  for  Bympathy. 
Loudon  was  very  exciting,  and  though  Myra  had 
thought  beforehand  that  she  should  dislike  it^  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  engagements 
and  amusements  in  one  way  or  other  provided  for  her. 
On  leaving  home  it  had  seemed  that  nothing  could 
be  BO  important  as  the  vill^e,  the  school,  Mbs 
Medley's  illnes^  and  Johnnie  Ford's  admission  into 
the  Idiot  Asylum,  which  was  still  in  process  of 
attainment,  hut  not  yet  secured ;  but  a  morning 
concert,  a  visit  to  the  Water-Colour  Gallery,  a  little 
shopping,  and  a  panorama,  had  given  quite  a  new 
turn  to  her  thoughts,  and  Mrs.  Fatty's  letter  seemed 
to  belong  to  a  period  of  life,  and  a  state  of  existence, 
connected  with  years  rather  than  weeks  gone  by- 
It  was  very  useful  to  Myra  to  be  recalled,  though 
but  for  a  few  minutes,  to  the  quiet  study  at  the 
Rectory,  and  the  presence  of  the  good  old  man  who^ 
busy  with  bis  books,  was  steadfastly  preparing 
himself,  day  by  day,  for  the  hour  which  should  end  all 
learning  in  one  world,  and  open  to  him  all  knowledge 
in  another.    Still  better,  perhaps,  waa  it  for  her  to 
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be  told  of  weariness,  and  watching,  and  the  attendant 
trials  of  an  illnesB  bo  serious  that,  even  if  life  were 
spared,  it  could  ecarcely  be  expected  to  end  favour- 
ably. The  letter,  in  its  quaint  simplicity,  took  her 
back  into  a  more  natural  and  healthy  morsJ  atmo- 
sphere than  that  in  which  ahe  was  living,  but  it  could 
not  entirely  counteract  the  influencea  which  aur- 
Touuded  her. 

Myra  had  already  discovered  that  the  world  con- 
tains many  inner  worlds,  each  with  its  peculiar  laws, 
and  customa,  and  atandard  of  propriety  ;  and  she 
kuew  that  all  these  leaser  worlds  could  not  be  equally 
right  in  the  aight  of  God ;  but  ahe  was  unable  to 
aeparate  the  evil  which  they  contained  from  the  good, 
or  to  decide  how  much  that  waa  valuable  in  each 
might  be  accepted  and  enjoyed,  whilst  the  reat  was 
rejected  ;  and  so  for  the  time  being  ahe  lived  in  her 
London  world  without  criticising  it,  though  with  the 
nucomfortable  sensation  that  it  did  not  harmoniae 
with  that  which  she  had  lately  inhabited,  and  which 
she  still  deemed  better  and  happier. 

Mrs.  Patty's  letter  was  read  through  twice,  but 
though  the  facts  made  an  impression  upon  Myra,  the 
little  pieces  of  kindly  advice  with  which  it  was  in- 
terspersed were  thrown  away.  She  failed  to  un- 
dei-stand  what  Mrs.  Patty  had  greatly  desired  she 
should  understand,  the  warnings  against  admiring 
clever  people  who  had  strange  religious  notions,  and 
neglected  going  to  church. 

Myra,  dining  with  strangers  nearly  every  day,  was 
in  tlie  habit  of  hearing  so  many  strange  opinions 
broached,  that  the  sense  of  noveUy  and  falsity  in 
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them  was  wearing  away ;  and  as  for  going  to  churcli 
— there  were  eTidently,  in  London  honaeholds,  so 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  &  duty,  that  it 
was  only  charitable  to  believe  some  of  them  to  bo 
real.  At  Tare,  Mr.  Cameron  was  regular  at  church, 
both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon — he  felt  it  neceesary 
to  set  an  example  to  the  pariah :  in  London  he  never 
could  manage  more  than  the  morning  service,  whilst 
Mrs.  Cameron  required  a  drive,  and  liked  to  have 
one  of  her  children  with  her,  and  this  often  stood  in 
tlie  way  of  their  going  more  than  once  a-day.  Besides, 
it  was  considered  a  necessity  to  hear  every  celebrated 
preacher,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  planning  with  the  Vemeys  as  to  who  was  to  go 
with  whom;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  day  vras 
often  spent  in  driving  to  eome  distant  church,  and 
then  waiting  in  the  aisles  during  half  Uie  service, 
unable  to  sit  or  kneel,  and  with  the  thoughts  neces- 
sarily  engaged  with  the  desire  to  find  a  seat  which 
would  make  seeing  and  bearing  as  possible  as 
resting. 

Dress,  too,  was  an  important  matter  in  London  on 
a  Sunday,  and  dress  was  still  Myra's  bugbear.  The 
moments  which  she  would  have  spent  in  quiet  reading, 
'  before  or  after  the  service,  were  devoted  as  a  matter 
of  duty  to  fastening  all  the  ribbons,  and  buttons,  and 
cuffs,  without  which  she  could  not  possibly  appear 
before  Mrs.  Verney,  and  then  running  from  room  to 
room  to  entreat  that  some  one  would  tell  her  that 
she  was  all  right,  so  that  she  might  escape  being 
grasped  in  the  carriage,  with  an  '  Allow-  me,  my  dear 
Myra  ;'  or  'Who  did  dress  you,  my  dear  ?'  or,  what 
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was  still  more  trying — a  quiet,  sarcastic  smile,  whilst 
lier  bonnet-striogs  were  gently  UDtied,  and  tied  ag^n, 
just  so  tight,  or  so  stack,  as  to  pake  her  uncomfort- 
able for  the  whole  morning. 

A  late  dinner,  with  a  few  stray  gentlemen  friends, 
though  never  a  regular  party,  dosed  the  day.  Sacred 
masic  was  occasionally  proposed,  but  as  Rosamond 
was  away  it  was  not  very  successful,  and  Myra 
generally  spent  the  evening  with  a  volume  of  French 
sermons  before  her,  for,  with  her  usual  diversity  of 
taste  and  occupation,  she  had  lately  taken  to  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  Masillon  and  Bourdaloue,  whilst  she 
kept  a  certain  portion  of  her  attention  for  conversa- 
tion; not  joining  in  it,  bat  listening  whenever  a  word 
or  a  sentence  struck  her  as  indicating  anything  new 
or  entertaining. 

This  kind  of  life  was  certainly  little  likely  to  foster 
any  religious  feeling.  Much  might  be  said  in  its 
excuse,  but  there  was  undoubtedly  no  high  tone 
abont  it,  whilst  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dangerous 
excitement.  Myra  had  no  safeguard  externally — no 
one  advised,  or  attempted  to  guide  her ;  and  no  one 
found  fault  with  her,  except  when  she  dressed  her- 
self badly.  She  was  left  apparently  to  herself — but 
it  was  only  apparently.  We  none  of  as  know  how 
our  characters  are  beiug  moulded,  until  after  they 
have  been  worked  into  shape.  Those  few  strong  re- 
solutions— the  result,  as  it  might  have  seemed,  of  tem- 
porary feeling — were  not  to-Myra  herself  as  evidently 
influential  now  as  they  were  when  she  first  experi- 
enced them.  But  they  were  genuine,  and  they  had 
been  acted  upon,  and,  as  a  result,  they  were  becoming 
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habits — habits  of  action,  habits  of  thought— the  latter 
the  less  obvious,  but  the  more  important  of  the  ttro. 
When  Myra  fbnnd  herself  in  a  strange,  uncongenial 
atmosphere,  called  upon  to  do '  things  which,  if  not 
absolutely  wrong,  were  still  tmsatiafactory  to  her 
scrupulous  conscience — whilst  so  disturbed  by  the 
pressure  of  engagements,  that  feeling  was  almost 
dead  within  her,  she  was,  through  God's  help,  kept 
in  the  right  path  by  duty.  A  Tery  cold,  dead  guide 
that  may  seem  to  some — but  it  has  one  inestimable 
advantage,  that  it  is  wholly  independent  of  outward 
circumstances.  Myra  read  the  Bible,  kept  to  her 
times  of  prayer,  checked  her  temper,  and  sternly 
battled  with  the  self  against  which  she  bad  inwardly 
vowed  Boch  a  deadly  warfare,  because — she  scarcely 
could  bare  told  why  at  the  moment,  but  she  felt  that 
she  must  do  it — that  obedience  was  necessary  to  her, 
and  the  sense  of  disobedience — the  consciousness  of 
being  out  of  God's  favour — so  oppressive  that  at 
any  sacrifice  it  must  be  avoided.  An  observant  per- 
son would  have  been  struck  by  the  efifect  which  this 
nnobtrnsive  but  rigid  adherence  to  a  law  of  right 
insensibly  produced.  '  Myra  is  certain  to  do  this  or 
that ' — '  Myra  will  stay  at  home,  or  Myra  will  go ' — or 
'  Myra  has  undertaken  to  write  such  a  note,  or  to  pay 
such  a  visit,'  were  the  expressions  commonly  heard, 
and  yet  no  one  in  the  fomily  was  aware  why  Myra 
should  be  so  depended  upon.  It  was  certainly  not 
because  she  was  entirely  changed.  Her  peculiarities 
were  still  observable,  bat  they  were  diminishing. 
She  was  every  day  gaining  a  respect  from  others 
which  reacted  upon  her  own  mind,  by  giving  her 
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confidence.  Enowing  that  she  meant  rightly,  and 
with  that  singular  eincerity  of  character  which  en- 
abled her  to  look  her  virtnes  in  the  face,  as  well  as 
her  faults,  she  was  becoming  less  and  lees  eensitire  to 
the  opinion  of  others,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more 
natural  and  unaffected.  And  thus  Mjra's  difficulties 
were  converted  into  blessings.  Under  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  she  might  have  leaned  apon 
others  (for  the  bent  of  her  mind  was  to  lean  and  be 
guided),  and  have  lost  both  power  and  originality. 
But  left  alone,  without  sympathy,  in  the  midst  of 
temptation,  and  with  her  own  stroDg  natural  faults 
struggling  incessantly  to  regain  theirformer  domiiiion, 
the  whole  energy  of  her  will  was  roused  ;  and  the 
will  of  man,  when  it  is  one  with  the  Will  of  God, 
has  a  strength  which  none  on  earth,  or  nnder  the 
earth,  can  withstand. 

*  Kosamond  and  Elise  want  yon  t«  go  to  the  Boyal 
Academy  this  morning,  Myra,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
when  they  met  at  a  latfi  breakfast  the  day  after  Mr. 
Vemey's  visit;  'yon  must  be  in  Eaton  Place  by 
twelve  o'clock.     Conyers  can  walk  there  with  yon.' 

'  And  Annette  and  I,  mamma  F '  said  Juliet 

'My  dear,  you  must  stay  at  home,  and  attend  to 
your  lessons.  If  you  have  so  many  holidays  yon  will 
disgrace  yourselves  when  you  go  to  school.* 

'  Is  it  decided  about  school  ?'  asked  Annette,  mourn- 
fuUy. 

'I  am  sure  it  is,'  exclaimed  Juliet,  without  waiting 
for  her  mother's  reply.  'I  was  certain  when  Mrs. 
Verney  went  away  yesterday.     She  had  just  the 
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look  of  a  person  who  has  settled  the  world  to  her 
satisfaction.     Where  is  the  school,  mamma  ?  ' 

'  Juliet,'  said  Mr.  Cameron,  raising  hia  ey^s  from  a 
sheet  of  the  '  Times,' '  you  will  ask  no  questions  until 
your  mamma  chooses  to  give  you  penuissiou.' 

'  I  only  wanted  to  know  in  order  to  be  prepared,' 
muttered  Juliet. 

'  Do  you  want  to  go  to  any  particular  school,  mj 
daar  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Cameron,  desirous  of  averting  a 

'I  should  like  to  go  to  that  one  at  which  Mies 
Greaves  was  teacher,  aad  where  Catharine  Yemey 
went  for  a  short  time,'  said  Juliet,  considerably  em- 
boldened by  her  mother's  enquiry  j  '  Mrs.  de  Laneey's, 
in  St.  John's  Wood.  Catharine  only  left  it  because 
it  was  too  expensive;  she  was  very  happy  there. 
AdA  I  wrote  to  ask  her  about  it ;  and,  mamma,  here  is 
the  answer.' 

Mrs.  Cameron  received  the  note,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  ;  she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  take  an 
active  part  in  a  task  which  had  been  placed  in  Mrs. 
Verney's  hands.  'We  will  see  about  it,  my  dear,' 
was  all  the  answer  Juliet  could  obtain  ;  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  breakfast  was  declared  ended,  and 
the  party  dispersed. 

Juliet  followed  Myra  into  the  haU.  *  "Now,  Myra, 
this  is  so  provoking  of  mamma,  just  when  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  her ;  but  you  will  say  something,  won't 
you  ?  Tou  are  going  to  Mrs.  Verney's  to-day. 
Catharin^  was  so  very  happy  at  Mrs.  de  Laneey's ; 
nnd  Miss  G-reaves  told  me  that  they  have  capital 
raafitera  there,  and  French  and  German  teachers  ; 
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and  they  go  oat  to  concerts,  and  have  parUea  at 
home;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  qnite  delightfnl  Miss 
Greaves  says  that  she  and  Charlotte  Stuart  were 
never  happier  in  their  Uvea,' 

*  And  who  is  Charlotte  Stuart  ? '  enqnired  Myra. 

'  Oh !  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Stuart  in  India,  who 
is  immensely  rich.  I  don't  exactly  know  what 
position  he  holds  j  I  think  he  must  be  a  merchant ; 
and  I  belieTe  he  is  a  relation  of  Miss  Medley's,  but  I 
never  asked  much  about  him.  I  only  cared  to  know 
what  Miss  Greaves  did.  She  was  a  kind  of  half 
pupil,  half  teacher ;  and  Charlotte  Stuart  was  only 
a  year  or  two  younger  than  herself,  and  they  were 
great  friends.' 

*  And  Miss  Greaves  liked  Mrs.  de  Lancey,  did 
she?' 

'Oh,  yes!  extremely;  and  Annette  and  I  have 
made  up  our  minds  that  we  most  go  there.  It  will 
be  such  fun  1  and  we  can  write  to  Catharine  all  about 
it.  Just  talk  to  mamma  and  Mrs.  Yerney,  won't 
you  ?' 

'  I  will  if  I  can  ;  if  I  see  my  way  to  it.' 

'  But  make  a  way ;  it  is  only  the  will  that  yon 
want,' 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  the  will,' replied  Myra. 
'  Anyhow,  Juliet,'  she  added,  observing  her  sister's 
face  of  disappointment,  '  I  won't  forget  it ;  but  I  may 
not  see  Mrs.  Vemey  alone.' 

'  You  wUl  be  sure  to  do  that,  if  yoH  go  out  in  a 
party.  Mr.  Yeruey  and  Rosamond  will  be  fogetber  ; 
and  you,  and  Mrs.  Yerney,  and  Elise  will  walk  be- 
hind ;  and  Elise  b  nobody,' 
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'Mr.  Yeroey!'  exdaimed  Myra;  'he  is  not  come 
back?' 

'Tee,  be  ia.  Conyera  saw  him  yesterday}  and 
Myra' — Juliet  drew  quite  close  to  her  sister,  and 
Epoke  nearly  in  a  whisper — '  Conyera  aaya  ereryone 
at  CotoQol  Yemey'a  is  talking  about  Bosamond's 
beiDg  married  to  Mr.  Yemey.  Do  yon  think  ahe  will 
be?' 

Myra  could  have  laughed  at  the  auggestion,  so 
like  her  own,  and  made  almost  in  her  own  words ; 
bat  Mrs.  Fatty's  reaerre  had  given  faer  a  lesson  which 
ahe  had  profited  by,  and  she  answered,  with  grave 
propriety,  that  'such  goasip  ought  not  to  be 
liatened  to  ; '  and  then  turned  away,  with  a  ieeling 
of  greatly  increased  satie&ction  at  the  prospect  of 
the  morning's  engagement. 
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THK  drawing-room  in  Enton  Place  was  much  more 
attractiva  than  the  drawing-room  in  Chester 
Sqnare.  It  was  a  peculiar  gift  of  Mrs.  Terney's  to 
throw  an  air  of  refined  mystery  over  things  as  well 
ae  perBons.  When  she  spoke  of  her  furnitnre,  it  was 
always  in  terms  which  idealised  the  several  articles. 
Her  curtains  were  not  curtains,  but  draperies;  they 
did  not  conceal  windows,  bat  they  veiled  recesses. 
Her  sofas  were  couches ;  her  ornaments,  bijouterie  ; 
her  books,  the  breathings  of  talent ;  her  pictures, 
the  efforts  of  artistic  genius;  and,  to  a  certain  ez> 
tent,  it  was  quite  true  that  the  every-day  articles  of 
comfort  or  luxury  which  Mrs.  Vemey  collected  to- 
gether did,  by  some  peculiar  arrangement,  produce 
a  different  effect  in  her  drawing-room  from  that 
which  they  would  have  done  elsewhere.  Soft  pink 
was  the  prevailing  colour,  and  it  seemed  to  pervade 
the  atmosphere.  The  sunlight  never  glared  upon  it, 
and  the  cloads  scarcely  seemed  to  darken  it.  There 
were  all  appliances  for  reading,  writing,  and  needle- 
work, but  no  one  would  have  thought  of  study  or 
active  employment  in  Mrs.  Vemey's  drawing-room. 
Poetry  might,  indeed,  be  read,  but  it  must  be  from 
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a  beautifully  bound  edition ;  and  notes  might  be 
written,  but  the  pen  mnst  be  gold,  and  tho  paper 
must  be  erabosBed  and  Bcent«d;  and  for  needle- 
work, Mrs.  Verney's  exquisite  ivory  vork-box 
^ways  lay  open,  but  t!ie  implements  it  contained 
were  fit  for  nothing  but  Bome  very  delicate  piece  of 
embroidery.  The  room  was,  in  fact,  as  Mrs.  Verney 
declared,  devoted  to  the  interchange  of  thought, 
stimulated  and  refined  by  the  channs  of  elegance  and 
art. 

RoBoraond  Cameron  was  a  fitting  goddesB  for  snch 
a  temple,  and  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Vemey 
thought  Bo,  for  he  bad  seated  himself  in  the  best 
position  for  admiring  her,  and  though  pretending  to 
read  a  review,  was  really  carrying  on  a  bant«ring 
conversation,  not  one  sentence  of  which  could  bear 
repetition,  but  which  yet  served  to  keep  them  mu- 
laally  engrossed  with  each  other.  Myra's  appearance 
was  an  interruption,  and  evidently  not^  to  Rosamond, 
a  very  agreeable  one.  Mr.  Verney,  on  the  contrary, 
actually  roused  himself  to  go  forward  several  steps  to 
meet  her,  and  ask  how  she  was,  and  what  she  had 
been  doing  with  herself;  and  that  in  a  very  natural, 
hearty  manner,  which,  in  spite  of  his  rather  drawling 
tone,  showed  that  he  was  really  pleased  to  Bee  her, 

'  I  was  coming  to  you  this  afternoon,'  he  said,  '  if 
my  aunt  had  not  arranged  our  all  going  out  t<^ether 
thia  morning.     I  suppose  Mrs.  Cameron  would  admit 

'  Mamma  drives  ont  generally  about  four,'  said 
Myra,  '  and  I  very  often  go  with  her.' 

'  Then  I  shall  come  before  four,  and  we  will  talk 
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over  the  things  to  be  seen  and  beard  in  London ;  not 
mere  sight-seeing,  but  lectures  and  curiosities.' 

'Things  to  suit  Myra'a  learned  tastes,'  said  Eosa- 
EDOnd  laughing,  though  a  little  sarcastically. 

'  I  do  n't  call  her  learned,'  replied  Mr.  Vemey.  'I 
hate  learned  women,  be  thej  old  or  young.' 

'All  gentlemen  do,'  said  Rosamond.  'They  are 
airaid  of  the  discovery  of  their  own  ignorance.' 

'Possibly,'  was  the  languid  reply,  as  Mr.  Verney 
threw  himself  back  in  an  arm-chair.  'I  never  took 
the  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  origin  of  the  feeling. 
It  is  an  instinct  —  born  with  us.' 

'  But  do  you  think  that  women  can  ever  be  as 
learned  as  men  F'  asked  Myra. 

'Oh !  spare  us  that  discussion,  my  dear  child,'  ex- 
claimed Rosamond;  '  one  might  as  well  have  a  social 
science  meeting  at  once.' 

'  Can  a  rose  ever  be  an  oak?'  asked  Mr.  Vemey, 
'  Yet  who  does  not  prefer  the  rose  ?' 

'  Except  in  a  storm,  when  one  wants  shelter,'  said 
Myra,  lightly.  'I  confess  I  should  like  to  be  more 
useful  than  a  rose.  I  doubt  if  it  might  not  even  be 
better  to  be  a  potato.' 

'  Eaten,  digested,  and  giving  nourishment,'  stud 
Mr.  Verney.  'Well  !  it  strikes  me  that  you  may  very 
possibly  obtain  that  amount  of  value,  but  I  wish,  for 
my  sake,  you  would  add  a  little  grace  and  beauty  to 
it.    Be  a  potato  in  blossom  at  any  rate.' 

'  If  I  could,'  said  Myra.  '  But  I  must  be  contented 
to  be  what  I  am; 'and  then — as  a  reply,  which  con- 
tained a  little  of  that  unmeaning  flattery,  which  even 
the  most  sensible  men  are  apt  to  think  women  can 
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enjoy,  rose  to  Mr.  Terney's  lipa  —  he  was  stopped  by 
Hfyra's  anddeoly  turning  to  a  totally  different  eubjecl^ 
and  B&ying  to  Rosamond  :  '  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
lira.  Patty,  should  you  like  to  see  it  ?' 

'  Ca  depend,'  was  Boaamond's  answer.  '  Is  it 
legible  ? ' 

'  Tea,  quite.' 

'Is it  interesting?' 

'Tea,  to  me.* 

'  That  implies  a  doubt ;  what  do  you  say,  Mr. 
VemeyP' 

Mr.  Yemey's  attention  had  been  wandering 
rather  uncivilly,  for  he  required  an  explanation. 
'Mrs.  Fatty  Kingsbury  were  you  talking  of  P  Any 
cotomunication  from  her  must  be  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  archives  of  the  British  Museum.' 

'I  don't  wish  anyone  to  read  her  letter  who  would 
laugh  at  it,'  said  Myra. 

'Laugh  !  who  could  laugh  at  Mrs.  Fatty?'  ex- 
diumed  Mr.  Verney.  '  I  haye  the  profonndest  rever* 
ence  for  her.' 

'  And  BO  have  I,'  said  Rosamond.  '  She  taught  me 
to  walk  in  pattens,  and  I  have  never  lost  the  accom- 
plish meet.' 

Myra  was  dlent. 

'We  have  touched  a  sensitive  nerve,'  said  Rosa- 
mond ironically,  as  she  turned  to  Mr.  Terney. 

But  he  answered  in  a  different  tone :  '  I  do  re- 
verence her  really.' 

'  Everyone  must  who  knows  her,'  observed  Myra, 
'  she  is  so  very  good.' 

'  Too  good,'  said  Rosamond. 
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'But  DO  one  can  beth&t,'  answered  Mjra. 

'Too  good  for  this  work-a-da^  existence  though,' 
said  EoBamoDd.  'What  would  thb  world  be  if  we 
were  all  like  her  ?  Fancy  a  coutineut,  a  kingdom, 
even  an  island  peopled  with  Mrs.  Patty  Eingsburjs.' 

'  There  is  a  place  which  will  be  peopled  with 
beings  very  like  them,  I  suspect,'  said  Myra,  as  the 
colour  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

'  I  was  not  aware  that  Myra  could  be  so  enthu- 
Biastic  in  her  attachments,'  said  Bosunond ; '  were  you, 
Mr,  Verney  ? ' 

'  I  guessed  it,'  was  his  reply ;  and  Myra  looked  at 
him  gratefully  and  said; 

'  Thank  you.  I  Bbould  not  mind  showing  you 
Mrs.  Fatty's  letter.'  He  held  out  his  hand  for  it,  but 
Myra,  when  taken  at  her  word,  felt  as  though  she 
might  be  about  to  commit  a  breach  of  confidence. 
Rosamond  playfully  caught  the  letter  from  her.  '  It 
was  ofiered  to  mc  first,'  she  said,  'so  I  will  read  it 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  omitting  all  por- 
tions which  should  be  omitted.  Trust  me,  Myra,' 
she  added,  seeing  her  sister's  look  of  caution.  *  Now 
Mr.  Vemey,  attend.' 

The  preamble  of  the  letter  conttuned  all  Mrs. 
Patty's  reasons,  social  and  domestic,  for  not  having 
written  before ;  but  the  first  was  coucluslTe.  She 
had  not  had  a  moment  of  time,  for  she  had  been 
^vaiting  night  and  day  upon  Miss  Medley,  who  was 
very  ill  indeed.  Mr.  Yerney  was  holding  a  pencil- 
case  in  hie  band.  When  Rosamond  came  to  these 
words,  be  dropped  it  on  the  floor  suddenly,  Myra, 
who  was  looking  at  bim,  thought  that  he  started;  but 
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it  could  only  have  been  a  fanc7 — he  sat  so  still  dnriDg 
the  remainder  of  the  letter,  with  his  eyea  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  and  listening. 

When  Bosamond  had  finished,  he  said  quietly, 
'  Poor  Mrs.  Patty  seemB  anxious  about  her  friend.' 

'Ajid  she  has  reason  to  be,'  said  Myra.  'Papa 
heard  from  some  one  else  that  it  is  feared  Kiss 
Medley's  mind  will  never  be  right  again.' 

'I  thought  it  never  was  right  before,' said  Bosa- 
mond,  lightly.  '  She  was  alwayi  half  mad  about 
homceopathy,' 

'Yes,  she  was  very  strange,'  said  Myra,  with  a 
sudden  recollection  of  the  day  when  she  had  bor- 
rowed the  umbrella,  and  Misa  Medley  bad  been  bo 
nervous  at  Mr.  Yerney'a  visit.  She  looked  at  Mr. 
Temey  with  a  kind  of  vague  expectation  that  he 
wonld  make  some  allusion  to  his  acquaintance,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  be  began — as  if  Miss  Medley  was  almost 
a  stranger  to  him — asking  where  she  came  from,  bow 
long  she  had  lived  at  Tare,  who  ber  relations  were, 
&c 

Myra  was  puzzled.  She  said  presently,  '  But  you 
do  know  Miss  Medley,  Mr.  Vemey.'  Her  decided 
tone  seemed  to  strike  him,  for  be  looked  up  and  their 
eyes  met.  '  Yes,'  be  answered;  '  that  is,  I  have  seen 
her,  as  I  have  everyone  in  Tare,  but  seeing  and 
knowing  are  very  different.  One  thing,  indeed,  I 
did  know — that  she  was  a  homceopathist.' 

He  spoke  so  naturally  that  Myra  could  not  suspect 
any  mystery.  Perhaps  Miss  Medley's  strange  man- 
ner on  that  particular  day  might  have  been  the 
forernnner  of  disease.    She  was  almost  tempted  to 
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make  some  remark  which  migbt  bring  an  explanationi 
bat  she  was  bound  by  her  promise ;  and  in  reply  she 
merel}'  said  :  <It  is  not  homoBopathj  which  haa 
brought  on  her  sudden  Ulneas  now ;  but  some  wony 
about  money,  so  Mrs.  Fatty  says  in  a  note  writt^k  to 


'ToMrB.Cam»^m?' enquired  Mr,  Vemey.  'Does 
Mrs.  Fatty  keep  np  snch  a  very  vigorone  correspond- 
ence?' 

'Oh!  no.  She  only  wrote  a  few  lines  about 
Johnnie  Ford ' 

'  And  the  Idiot  Asylum,'  said  Bosamond  i  '  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  about  it.  That  good  little  Mr. 
Baines  has  been  working  bo  hard  for  it  merely  be- 
cause I  aaked  him.  Bnt  Mr.  Yemey,  you  seem  quite 
subdued  by  Mrs.  Patty's  mournful  intelligence. 
Bo  n't  you  think  your  spirits  would  be  revived  by 
the  Boyal  Academy?  It  wants  only  five  minutes  to 
twelve,  and  the  carriage  will  be  here  directly;  I 
think  I  shall  go  and  put  my  bonnet  on.' 

Bosamond  glided  gently  out  of  the  room,  watched 
by  Mr.  Yemey  till  the  door  was  closed  behind  her, 
whilst  Myra  studied  Mrs.  Fatty's  letter  again. 

When  Bosamond  was  gone,  Mr.  Vemey  said :  '  X 
do  n't  want  my  visits  to  Miss  Medley  to  be  talked 
about,  Myra.    You  are  to  be  trusted,  I  know.' 

'  I  hope  so,'  said  Myra,  taken  quite  by  surprise. 

'  Yea,  you  are  to  be  trusted.    I  trust  you.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  do.' 

'  And  I  mean  to  show  it.  You  must  let  me  know 
when  you  have  news  of  that  poor  thing.' 
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'  Of  Miaa  Medley ! '  Myra  could  not  conceal  Ler 
aatonisbmeut 

'Tea;  never  mind  why;  only  bring  me  news  of 
ber.  Let  me  know  as  often  as  possible  bow  abe  is, 
and  if  she  wants  for  anything.' 

It  struck  Myra  as  a  very  odd  request,  but  she  did 
not  exactly  see  wby  sbe  was  to  refuse,  and  sbe  said : 
'Tes,  if  I  can.' 

'  Of  course  tbis  is  between  ourselves,'  added  Mr. 
Verney. 

And  Myra  again  could  say  nothing  but  'Yes.' 
Tet  a  little  weight  fell  upon  her  heart 
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rST  vent  to  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  Mr. 
Vemey  w&b  particulariT'  kind  to  Myra.  He 
took  her  to  the  best  pictures,  and  pointed  out  their 
beauties  asd  their  defects.  She  had  quite  an  artist's 
lesson  tVom  him,  and  it  vaa  very  enjoyable.  But 
Then  they  parted  afterwards,  in  Chester  Square,  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  '  I  shall  call  to-morrow,  to  know 
if  you  have  heard  anything  more;'  and  then  the 
weight  became  rather  heavier,  and  Myra  ran  upstairs 
to  her  own  room  without  going  to  her  mother,  be- 
cause she  wanted  just  to  be  alone,  asd  think  what  it 
was  that  was  making  her  uncomfortable. 

Secresy !  It  was  that  which  she  disliked,  though 
she  could  not  feel  bereelf  responsible  for  it  Myra 
had  been  often  a  very  tiresome  playmate  in  her 
childhood,  because  she  never  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  pleasure  of  concealment.  Juliet  liked  it 
for  what  she  called  the  fun  of  it,  and  Annette  bad  a 
natural  taste  for  it,  fostered  by  Rosamond's  influence; 
hut  Myra  was  provokingly  transparent.  Plote  and 
plans,  except  in  fiction,  were  odious  to  her,  and,  with 
her  small  experience  of  the  world,  she  was  inclined 
to  condemn  all  mystery,  withont  distinction.    Now, 
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however,  she  was  brought  to  feel  that  myetery  might 
posaiblj  be  necesaary.  If  it  were  not,  Mr.  Veruey 
woald  never  have  imposed  the  anaoyaoce  upon  her, 
for  he  must  know  that  it  waa  annoying.  It  was  one 
thing  to  be  told  not  to  talk  of  his  visits  to  Miss 
Medley — they  were  not  her  concern;  but  to  give 
private  messages  was  very  different.  Myra  said  to 
herself,  that  if  anyone  else  had  made  the  request  she 
would  have  refused;  but  Mr.  Vemey  would  never 
ask  her  to  do  anything  that  was  wrong,  and  if  it 
waa  not  wrong,  then  she  need  not  worry  herself 
-  aboat  it ;  and  so  she  went  downstairs  to  read  to  her 
mottier. 

The  next  day  brought  Mr.  Vemey  and  his  aunt, 
early — at  least  before  luncheon  time.  Mrs.  Yemey 
came  to  talk  over  schools ;  Mr.  Yerney  to  arrange  a 
party  for  a  morning  concert  the  next  week.  Myra 
waa  uncomfortable  the  whole  time,  because  sha  knew 
he  was  watching  to  apeak  to  ber  alone,  and  she  had 
to  manceuvre  a  little  to  give  him  the  opportunity. 
After  all,  there  was  little  enough  to  be  said,  except 
that  Mr.  Cameron  had  beard  from  Dr.  Kingsbury, 
who  mentioned  in  a  postscript  that  Mrs.  Fatty  was 
still  in  attendance  upon  poor  Miss  Medley,  and 
that  change  of  air  was  recommended  for  her;  but 
there  seemed  a  difficulty  about  the  financial  arrange- 
ments. 

Myra  had  a  momentary  doubt  how  far  she  was 
justified  in  repeating  this  latter  sentence ;  but  then 
she  had  promised  to  tell  Mr.  Yemey  what  she  knew, 
and  if  she  told  him  only  half,  she  would  not  be 
keeping  her  word.    He  was  so  grateful  to  her,  so 
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evidently  and  kindly  interested  in  Miss  Medley's 
condition,  that  ehe  liked  him  more  than  ever.  And 
there  was  the  flattered  vanity  also.  Truthful, 
earnest,  and  watchful  as  Myra  was  becoming,  she 
was  not  quite  aware  yet  of  the  power  of  that 
moat  ineidions  of  all  iofluences.  Mr.  Vemey's  con- 
fidence wag  very  pleasant  to  her,  and,  if  it  was 
purchased  at  t^e  price  of  a  little  mystery,  there  was 
nothing,  surely,  required  of  her  at  which  any  right 
conscience  could  fairly  take  alarm. 

So  matters  went  on  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  whilst 
Rosamond  still  showed  no  signs  of  intending  to 
return  home,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  always  talked  as 
if  she  mnst  and  would,  but  never  issued  her  com- 
mands upon  the  subject;  for  Mrs.  Yemey  was  bent 
upon  keeping  her,  and  Mrs.  Vemey  governed  both 
hoQseholds.  Not,  however,  with  Mr.  Cameron's 
knowledge;  no  man  ever  more  fully  believed  himself 
to  be  lord  and  master  in  his  own  family.  And  had 
he  not  been  put  upon  bis  guard  with  respect  to 
Rosamond?  Had  he  not  declared  that  the  report  was 
an  absurdity,  that  the  difference  of  age  was  an  in- 
snrmountoble  objection,  that  he  detested  the  Stor- 
mont  politics,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and,  if  people  talked  so  foolishly,  he  would 
never  let  his  daughter  go  near  the  Yemeys  again  P 

Yes,  Mr.  Cameron  had  said  all  this,  and  a  great 
deal  like  it  besides,  on  the  day  when  he  insisted  to 
his  wife  that  Rosamond  should  not  go  up  to  London 
under  Mr.  Vemey's  escort^  and  so  he  continued  to 
say;  but  not  one  whit  the  more  did  he  act  upon  his 
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'Mj  dear  Mr.  Cameron,  jour  deep  pesetrativeBess 
fathoms  my  nephew's  character,'  said  Mrs.  Verney. 
'  Hie  mind  is  given  to  schemes  of  philanthropy.  He 
feels  his  broken  health,  and,  under  such  a  trial, 
sympathy  is  &  necessity.  So  the  society  of  yonr  dear 
family  is  soothing  to  him,  and  to  us  aU.  Your  sweet 
Rosamond  is  a  sunbeam  in  our  household;  she  and 
my  two  girls  make  such  a  charming  trio,  I  really 
cannot  part  with  them.  And  separate  action  is  so 
good  for  Myra  ;  you  must  see  how  she  ia  expanding, 
in  her  Bister's  absence.  I  see  traits  which  remind 
me  of  your  own  noble  independence,  and  self-reliant 
energy.  Myra  will  gain  strength  daily  by  the  free- 
dom thns  given  her.  I  feel  for  your  parental  ten- 
derness, but  you  are  the  last  person  to  allow  feeling, 
even  the  strongest  and  purest,  t«  predominate  over 
considerations  which  are  material  t«  your  children's 
best  interests.' 

Certainly,  Mr.  Cameron  had  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  allowing  feeling  to  predominate  under  any 
circumstances ;  and,  moreover,  he  could  not  possibly 
contradict  a  lady  who  so  thoroughly  understood  him. 
Generally  speaking,  whenever  he  heard  what  was  said 
of  himself,  it  proved  to  be  something  disagreeable  — 
either  that  he  was  stiff,  or  unapproachable,  or  obstinate, 
or  selfish.  Most  unpleasant  remarks  of  this  kind 
had  at  times  been  made,  especially  after  elections 
and  public  meetings  *,  but  such  testimony  to  his  virtues 
from  the  wife  of  hie  political  adversary  was  incon- 
trovertible. And  as  Mrs.  Yemey  could  thns  appre- 
ciate him,  she  would  naturally  appreciate  his  children, 
and  be  a  good  judge  of  what  was  desirable  for  them. 
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The  world's  gossip  was,  no  doubt,  veiy  disagreeable, 
bnt,  after  all,  it  might  be  well  to  rise  superior  to  it ; 
and  BO  Mr.  Cameron  did  not  interfere. 

The  school  question  was  progressing  to  Juliet's 
satisfaction.  Mrs.  Yerne^  had  collected  reports  and 
prospectuses  of  the  chief  schools  in  and  near  London. 
She  had  carefully  balanced  their  merits  and  demerits ; 
weighed  the  advantage  of  having  Mr.  A.  for  drawing 
against  the  disadvant^e  of  losing  Signer  B.  for 
singing,  and  collected  the  names  of  the  young  ladies 
who  were  considered  the  beaf  specimens  of  the 
various  systems ;  and,  after  thorough  enquiry,  Mrs. 
de  Lancey's  establishment  in  St  John's  Wood  was 
fixed  upon,  as  being  upon  the  whole  preeminent  in 
principle,  accomplishments,  and  style.  And  it  was 
style  which  Juliet  and  Annette  decidedly  needed — 
Annette  perhaps  the  least ;  but  Juliet^  though  she 
could  not  be  said  to  dress  badly,  was  nnmistakeably 
a  country  girl — abrupt  in  manner,  loud  in  tone, 
dictatorial,  and  interfering.  Quiet  self- discipline 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  effectual  in  softening  these 
disagreeable  charaeteristicB.  It  was  singular  to  re> 
mark  how  much  more  gentle  and  pleasing  Myra  had 
become  since  she  had  learnt  to  watch  herself,  and 
prefer  the  wishes  of  others  to  her  own ;  hut  then,  aa 
Mrs.Verney  said,  it  was  so  excessively  difficult  to  give 
girls  ofthirteen  and  fourteen  any  idea  of  self-discipline. 
They  could  not  understand  it,  and  it  was  such  a  very 
tedious  process !  Give  them  the  habits  and  manners 
of  refined  society  first,  and  by  and  by  self-discipline 
would  follow  as  a  thing  of  course. 

'The  world  teaches  it,  my  dear,*  she  observed, 
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when  Mrs.  Cameron  one  day  remiirked  upon 
Myra's  increasing  self-control^  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  her  two  younger  girls  might  imitate  it.  '  The 
world  teaches  it,  and  school  is  a  little  world.  Girls 
quiz  one  another,  audgOTemessea  are  strict  and  sharp ; 
and  where  there  la  the  tone  of  good  society  ■ —  call  it 
faahionable  society  if  you  will — young  people  learn 
very  quickly  what  they  may,  and  what  they  may  not 
do.  Awkwardness  makes  them  feel  awkward,  and 
BO  they  strive  against  it  There  ia  do  discipline  like 
it' 

'  But  Juliet  is  just  one  of  those  girts  who  might  be- 
come what  is  called  fast,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  '  and  I 
detest  fast  girls,  and  it  would  drive  her  father  frantic 
if  she  were  to  be  one.' 

'  You  need  have  no  fear,  my  dear,'  was  the  reply. 
'  The  young  people  at  Mis.  de  Lancey's  are  just  the 
class  to  despise  vulgar  fastness,  they  are  above  it 
If  there  are  little  eccentricities  and  freedoms,  they  are 
all  of  a  safe  kind.  Ajs  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  I  really 
have  enquired  very  narrowly,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
school  in  the  least  approaching  to  bad  taste.  Mrs. 
de  Lancey's  yonng  people  are  never  noisy.  I  have 
never  heard  of  one  who  had  become  an  objectionable 
flirt  Of  conrse,  all  girls  will  carry  on  a  little  inno- 
cent flirting  in  a  quiet  way,  but  that  one  must  shut 
one's  eyea  to.' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  with'  a  smile. 
'I  have  heard  Rosamond  called  a  flirt' 

'  It  is  very  hard  upon  her,'  replied  Mrs.  Vemey, 
'when  she  ia  so  remarkably  subdued  and  sweet  in 
all  her  ways  —  so  prettily  nnconacions  of  her  own 
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fascination.  But  I  can  understand  what  people  mean. 
She  does  manage  to  attract  men  without  appearing  to 
make  aaj  effort.  Even  old  Dr.  Kingsbury  is  be- 
witched with  her  ;  and  aa  for  my  husband,  he  says  he 
really  cannot  give  up  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her 
and  watching  her.' 

'It  is  curious  how  tastes  differ,'said  Mrs.  Cameron. 
'  Rosamond  is  a  much  greater  favourite  with  gentle- 
men than  she  is  with  ladies.' 

'  Yes,  she  ia  so  bright  and  graceful,  and  makes  such 
a  pretty  picture,  and  that  is  all  that  most  gentlemen 
care  for,  unless  they  happen  to  be  philosophers  like  my 
nephew,  or  have  grave  notions  about  marriage,  and 
compatibility  of  taste.  I  do  n't  mean  that  dear 
Rosamond  is  not  a  great  deal  more  than  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  only  that  it  is  that  which  is  valuable  in 
society,  and  which  must,  of  course,  therefore,  be 
aimed  at.  Will  you  allow  me  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions tritik  Mrs.  de  Lancey  p  * 

'  I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Cameron  first,  but  I  should 
think  he  could  have  no  objection.  I  can't  help  wish- 
ing that  the  children  could  have  been  sent  to  her  at 
once.  It  would  be  so  much  more  convenient ;  for 
Mr.  Cameron  has  been  talking  of  going  abroad,  and  I 
do  n't  think  we  could  take  them  with  us.' 

'  Oh  !  do  n't  trouble  yourself  about  that  for  an  in- 
stant ;  they  should  be  under  my  charge  till  the  school 
re^opens  in  August.  I  should  be  charmed  to  have 
them  with  me,' 

'How  kind  you  are,  you  obviate  all  difflcalties ; 
and  really  I  am  feeling  bo  very  unwell,  that  I  do  n't 
fed  at  all  equal  to  thought  about  anythiug.' 
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Mrs.  Verney  had  heard  this  said  so  often  that  the 
words  alone  would  have  bad  no  effect  upon  her,  but 
she  happened  to  look  at  Mrs.  Cameron  at  the  same 
instant^  and  it  did  certtunlf  strike  her  that  there 
might  be  some  meaning  in  them.  Mrs.  Cameron  was 
■V6TJ  thin,  and  just  now  appeared  much  older  than  her 
Age,  and  there  was  a  dimness  about  her  eyes  which 
was  the  more  noticeable  because  her  only  claim  to 
anything  like  beauty  lay  in  the  upper  part  of  her 
face. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  unwell,  my  dear,'  she 
said ;  '  you  have  had  so  much  harass  in  coming  to 
London,  and  so  much  to  think  of  about  the  children. 
But  change  will,  I  trust,  restore  your  too  sensitive 
nature  to  its  vigour.   Where  do  you  think  of  going  ?' 

'We  have  not  quite  made  np  our  minds  yet.  God- 
frey has  undertaken  to  mark  out  a  route  for  us.  I 
rather  dread  it ;  but  Mr.  Cameron  seems  bent  upon 
it,  and  I  suppose  it  may  be  as  well.  The  doctors  say 
that  if  I  get  my  strength  up  my  eyes  will  come  right 
again,  but  really  sometimes  I  begin  to  doubL  I 
do  n't  know  what  I  should  do  without  Myra.* 

'  So  useful,  is  she  7  I  feared  her  intellectual  facul- 
ties were  so  constantly  exercised,  that  she  might 
scarcely  be  able  to  understand  the  minutiffi  of  life, 
and  I  should  have  thought  that  Juliet  would  have 
had  greater  capacity  for  the  attendance  required  by 
an  invalid.' 

'  Juliet  is  very  capable,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  '  but 
she  wants  the  will.  What  I  find  in  Myra  is,  that 
when  she  tells  me  she  will  do  a  thing  she  does  it. 
Tou  can't  think  what  a  help  that  is,  in  this  London 
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life  especially.  And  then  Myra  reads  to  me,  and  I 
think  she  likea  it ;  at  least  she  makes  pleasant  bright 
remarks  about  the  book,  and  nerer  yawns  as  Juliet 
does.  I  should  be  glad  if  Mrs.  de  Lancey  could  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  making  Juliet  more  thought- 
ful for  others.' 

Mrs.  Yerney  smiled.  'We  must  take  one  lesson  at 
a  time.  Poor  Juliet  will  have  enough  to  do  to  think 
of  herself  at  first.  She  will  find  herself  so  unable  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  masters,  that  she  will 
be  compelled  to  devote  herself  to  the  one  object  of 
keeping  on  a  level  with  her  young  companions.  Com- 
petition will  be  her  stimulus,  and  for  the  present  I  fear 
yon  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  to  this. 
Afterwords,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  other  lessons  to 
learn.  Life  in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  know  full  well, 
is  by  no  means  easy ;  and  young  people  are  taught 
amiabUity  by  discovering  how  disagreeable  they  are 
without  it.  Your  dear  little  Juliet  will  come  all  right 
by  and  by  ;  only  have  patience  with  ber.' 
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MR.  VERNET  dined  in  Chester  Square  the  next 
day,  but  he  seemed  very  oawell,  and  was 
thoroughlj  out  of  spirits.  He  had  been  invited  to 
meet  Godfref,  and  talk  over  the  projected  tour,  and 
his  cousins  Henrietta  and  Elise  were  to  accompany 
him.  It  was  to  be  quite  a  free,  sociable  paHy,  without 
any  strangers ;  and  as  Itosamond  was  really  at  last 
obliged  to  return  to  her  own  home,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  going  abroad,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  way  of 
breaking  off  her  visit. 

But  sociable  parties  require  that  everyone  should 
be  in  good  humour,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
BO  sociable  as  to  require  less  self-restraint.  Mr. 
Verney  waa  sufficiently  at  home  with  the  Camerons 
.  to  feel  himself  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
himself  agreeable.  Rosamond,  in  her  own  home,  and 
having  only  Henrietta  and  Elise  Verney  to  trouble 
her,  might  be  as  indifferent  to  the  general  comfort  as 
she  chose;  and  Crodfrey— always  dissatisfied  when 
he  could  not  shine,  and  finding  his  efforts  at  wit  and 
cleverneBS  thrown  back,  like  a  gutta  percha  ball,  by 
Mr.  Vemey's  sarcastic  remarks — became  more  pre- 
tentious and  dogmatic,  and  struck  all  the  harder 
because  he  felt  that  he  made  no  impression.    They 
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were  an  ill-asaorted  compaoy,  and  no  one  felt  it  more 
than  Mjra.  .  The  same  sensitiveness  which  made  her 
so  alive  to  her  own  failures  in  society,  gave  her  an 
insight  into  those  of  others.  Any  want  of  con- 
geniality,  or  any  cloud  of  temper  or  depression, 
affected  her  like  an  east  wind ;  she  could  oot  forget 
it.  The  very  instant  Mr.  Vemey  entered  the  room 
she  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  what  is  termed  'out 
of  sorts ;'  and  the  tone  of  Itosamond's  voice  as  she 
said,  '  So  yon  see,  Mamma,  I  am  come  back  at  last,' 
showed  that  no  help  was  to  be  expected  from  her  in 
making  the  dinner  and  the  evening  pass  off  plea- 
santly. Myra  secretly  attributed  the  moodiness  of 
both  to  the  same  cause.  They  were  about  to  be 
separated,  and,  naturally  enough,  they  were  un- 
happy; for  Myra  had  now  established  their  mutual 
attachment  as  a  fact  in  her  own  mind.  She  very 
much  wished  to  be  sympathetic,  and  she  felt  very 
sorry  for  Mr.  Verney,  and  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  be  allowed  to  tell  him  ao;  but  Rosamond 
was  selfish  when  she  was  unhappy,  and  to  sympathise 
with  selfishness  is  a  serious  difficulty,  if  not  an 
impossibility.  The  dinner  passed  stupidly.  There 
was  a  little  common-place  conversation,  carried  on 
chiefly  by  Godfrey  and  Henrietta  Verney,  but  Mr, 
Vemey  scarcely  spoke.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  weary,  and 
retired  very  soon  after  dessert;  and  then,  when  they 
went  upstairs,  Juliet  carried  off  Henrietta  and  Elise 
to  show  them  acane  illumination  which  she  and  An- 
nette had  been  attempting  for  the  first  time,  whilst 
Bosamond  lounged  in  an  easy-chair  with  a  novel, 
and  Myra  was  left  to  attend  to  her  mother. 
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'I  think,  mamma,  yon  would  do  better  to  lie  down 
ia  tfaa  inner  drawiog-room  just  till  the  gentlemen 
come  up :  do  n't  you  think  so  ?  '  she  eaid. 

'I  should  like  to  stay  here  for  the  present,  my 
dear,  and  Boaamond  will  tell  me  what  she  has  been 
doing.' 

'I,  mamma?'  Rosamond  looked  up  from  her  book. 
'  Oh,  I  have  nothing  to  telL  My  life  has  been  jaet 
like  every  other  person's  life  in  London.' 

'Except  mine,'  said  Mra.  Cameron  querulously. 
'  You  have  gone  out  to  parties,  which  I  have  not' 

'  Oh,  yes,  parties,'  replied  Rosamond,  returning  to 
her  novel,  '  but  they  are  all  alike.' 

'You  and  Mr,  Verney  wert:  laughing  about  one 
yesterday,  when  I  was  in  Eaton  Place,'  said  Myra, 
'  and  I  thought  I  would  leave  it  to  you  to  tell  mamma 
about  it  for  fear  of  making  mistakes.  That  party,  I 
mean,  where  there  were  so  many  foreigners.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  that  one  1     It  waa  very  amusing.' 

'  Were  they  French  ?  '  asked  Mrs.  Cameron,  in  a 
tone  of  interest. 

'French,  and  Germans,  and  all  sorts;  they  were 
very  absurd,' 

■  Do  tell  mamma  some  of  their  blunders  in  speaking 
English,'  said  Myra. 

'I  can't  remember  them  exactly.  Do  you  know, 
MyTB,  where  the  second  volume  of  this  book  is  ?' 

'  It  may  be  in  mamma's  room,'  siud  Myra. 

'  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  go  and  fetch  it  for 
me,  I  should  be  bo  much  obliged.  When  one  is  once 
settled  in  an  easy-chair  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
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Myra  conld  not  but  go,  thoQgli  her  unwilltDgDosa 
was  evident. 

'It  is  a  ^ity  Myra  is  bo  dieobligmg,*  was  Rosa- 
mond's remark  to  Mrs.  Cameron  in  her  absence. 
'  It  really  makes  one  quite  hesitate  to  ask  her  to  do 
anything.' 

'Myra  is  very  good  to  me,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 
'  What  a  long  visit  you  have  paid,  Boaamond  I ' 

'  Yes,  longer  a  great  deal  than  I  anticipated,  but 
we  have  had  such  endless  engagements.  Do  you 
know,  mamma,  Mr.  Vemey  says  he  thinks,  after  all, 
he  may  go  bock  to  India  in  the  autumn?' 

'  Does  he  ?  We  shall  be  all  sorry  for  that.  But  I 
hope  hia  health  will  stand  it.  Did  he  go  with  you 
to  all  your  parties,  Bosamond  ? ' 

'  Not  to  alL' 

'  Tour  dinners  were  on  a  grand  scale  1  hear,'  said 
Mrs.  Cameron.  'The  Verneys  are  certainly  extrava- 
gant.' 

'  They  give  handsome  dinners,'  replied  Rosamond. 
'I  do  n't  know  whether  they  can  be  called  extrava- 
gant.    Mrs.  Verney  thinks  them  necessary.' 

'  And  did  you  meet  many  celebrities  ? '  asked  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

'  One  or  two  ;  at  least  they  were  pointed  out  to 
me.     I  seldom  talked  to  them.' 

Mrs.  Cameron  asked  no  more  questions,  but  retired 
to  the  inner  drawing-room,  lay  down  on  the  sofa  and 
closed  her  eyes.  Myra  returned  with  the  novel,  for 
which  Rosamond  was  graciously  grateful,  and  then  she 
also  took  a  book  and  seated  herself  near  her  mother. 

'Prcseotly  she  heard  Mr.  Vemey  enter  the  outer 
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room,  and  say  to  BosBmond,  'Tonr  father  and  God- 
frey are  looking  over  maps,  so  I  came  np  stairs.' 

'  And  yoa  would  not  stay  to  help  them  ? '  said 
Rosamond. 

'  Why  should  I  ?  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  as  I  am 
to  be  left  lonely.' 

'  But  you  will  follow  us,  as  you  have  promised  ? ' 

'  K I  am  able.     Top  know  how  willingly  I  would 

Myra  coughed  then,  and  Mr.  Yerney  came  into  the 
inner  room.  Myra  pointed  to  her  mother,  and  he 
smiled  end  drew  a  chair  near,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
interest, '  I  am  so  sorry  to  see  her  so  tired.  Bo  you 
think  I  ongbt  to  go  away  ? ' 

'  Xot  if  you  will  talk  low ;  she  does  not  mind 
you.' 

*  Then  I  may  have  a  little  quiet  conversation  with 
you  all  by  myself.     It  is  not  often  I  find  the  oppor- 

'  This  is  the  last  we  shall  have,  I  am  afraid,'  said 
Myra,  'we  are  going  so  soon.  But,  Mr.  Verney, 
I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  you  have  been  to  me.' 

'Not  kind,'  he  said,  '  if  kind  implies  an  effort  or  a 
sacrifice.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  any- 
thing for  you.' 

'  And  you  have  done  a  great  deal,'  continued  Myra. 
'  You  have  given  me  so  much  to  think  about.  I  owe 
half  my  enjoyment  in  London  to  you;' 

Mr.  Verney  sighed  deeply.  '  Ah,  Myra,'  he  said, 
'  yon  do  n't  know  how  I  can  reciprocate  the  thanks  ; 
how  many  times  you  have  drawn  me  out  of  myself, 
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and  made  me  forget.  There  ia  the  one  longing  of 
life — forgetfulneBs.' 

'le  it?'  asked  Myra.  She  fixed  her  ejes  upon 
him  wonderingly. 

'  Tes,'  he  continned.  '  One  might  begin  a  new  life 
if  one  coold  only  forget  that  which  is  old.  But,  dear 
child,  that  ia  all  a  riddle  to  you.  You  will  go  abroad 
and  enjoy  yourself.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  excite- 
ment of  seeing  a  foreign  counby  for  the  firettime.  I 
am  afraid  though  you  will  do  what  I  cannot  do,  and 
at  least  forget  me.' 

'  Excitement  will  not  make  me  do  so,'  said  Myra. 
'  When  any  person  has  got  into  one's  mind  and  helped 
one  on,  it  is  impossible  to  forget' 

'  You  are  attributing  to  me  a  good  deed  of  wiiich  I 
was  quite  unconscious,  I  have  never  helped  anyone 
in  your  sense  of  the  word.' 

'  You  have  me,'  sud  Myra. 

'  But  how  ? ' 

'By  making  me  understand  better  how  people  may 
differ  and  yet  be  good,'  said  Myra. 

'  I  am  thankful  I  have  done  that.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  learn.' 

'  Yet  I  can't  think  that  differences  are  of  no  con- 
sequence,' sdd  Myra.  '  Dr.  Kingsbury  always  says. 
they  are.' 

'  So  yon  pit  me  i^uust  the  old  Doctor.  Well  he 
'  is  a  worthy  antagonist.  But,  Myra,  when  do  you 
mean  to  think  for  yourself?' 

'  When  I  have  learnt  and  seen  enough,'  said  Myra. 
'One  can't  think  to  any  purpose  without  facts  as  a 
foundation.' 
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Mr.  Yerney  aeemed  amnaed.  '  I  wish  people  would 
remember  that,'  he  eaid.  '  They  confound  the  power 
of  thought  with  the  exercise  of  thought.  They  draw 
their  facts,  aa  they  term  them,  from  their  own  minds, 
and  because  they  reason  cleverly  about  them  suppose 
they  have  arrived  at  truth.  You  we  right,  Myra. 
Study  the  world  well  before  you  arrive  at  your  con- 
clusions.' 

'  Or,  at  least,  before  I  confess  them,*  said  Myra. 
'I  am  afraid  I  am  tempted  to  arrive  at  them  very 
rapidly.' 

'  Ton  are  a  woman,  and  have  intuitions.  Ton 
may  be  thankful  for  them.' 

'  May  I  ? ' 

'  Tes.  They  save  you  trouble,  and  that  is  a  great 
thing  in  this  weary  woridj  and  they  are  just  as 
likely  to  be  right,  as  our  so-called  reasonable  judge- 
ments, which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  smv  worked 
out  by  pr^ndice  that  sees  only  one  side. —  Have  you 
heard  of  that  poor  thing  at  Tare  to-day  ?  * 

'Not  to-day.    We  heard  yesterday.' 

'  And  ahe  was  going  on  well  ?  * 

'  In  some  ways,  but  her  mind  is  still  confused,  and 
Mrs.  Fatty  thinks  she  must  have  some  one  to  lake 
care  of  her,  only  it  will  be  very  expensive.' 

Mr.  Verney  began  a  sentence — stopped  in  the 
middle — and  turned  away  abruptly,  just  as  Mrs. 
Cameron  languidly  opening  her  eyes  said,  'Myra,  my 
dear,  are  the  gentlemen  come  np  i ' 

'  Only  Mr.  Temey,  mamma;  I  am  so  vexed  we  dis- 
turbed you,'  and  Myra  drew  near  the  sofa  to  arrange 
her  mother's  cushions. 
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Mr.  Yerney  went  to  the  outer  room,  and  sat  down 
near  the  folding- doora.  Rosamond's  attention  was 
instantly  disengaged  from  her  book,  and  ahe  said  to 
him  banteringly,  'You  and  Myra  hare  been  talking 
secrets  so  loudlj,  that  yon  have  disturbed  poor 
mamma.' 

'  Tea,  it  waa  very  wrong  of  us ;  I  am  extremely 
sorry.' 

'  I  should  like  to  guess  what  the  secrets  were,'  cou~ 
tinned  Rosamond. 

'  Should  you  ?'  and  he  smiled  ;  but  the  smile  had 
no  heart  in  it,  and  Rosamond  could  get  nothing  more 
from  him  till  cofTee  was  brought  up,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  reappeared,  then  he  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion  about  the  journey,  and  seemed  himself  again. 

'My  father  and  I  have  been  looking  at  maps,'  said 
Gtodfrey,  '  and  have  settled  everything  admirably.' 

'  Taking  in  Paris  of  course  ? '  said  Rosamond. 

'Just  not  taking  it  in.  It  will  be  too  much  for 
my  mother  now  ;  and  yon  can  spend  a  day  or  two 
there  on  your  return  if  you  like  it.  Besides,  Rosa- 
mond, you  have  been  to  Paris.' 

'Precisely  the  reason  why  I  want  to  go  there 
again.     And  there  is  Myra  who  has  never  seen  it.' 

'  Do  n't  think  about  me,'  scud  Myra,  who  waa 
making  tea  at  a  distant  table,  'I  shall  like  anything  ; 
and  in  fact  there  is  no  one  to  be  thought  about  but 


'  A  consideration   which   at  oi 
question,'  observed  Mr.  Cameron.    '  We  will  have 
no  discaseionB,  Boaamond ;  Paris  is  set  aside.' 
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BoBftmosd  did  not  look  sulky  or  frown,  but  she 
went  back  to  her  novel. 

'Then  where  are  you  going  ?'  enquired  Mr. 
Verney, 

'  To  the  Salzkammergut,'  replied  Godfrey.  '  Tou 
know  it  of  course.  The  finest  part  of  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.   Ischl  is  a  charming  place  for  head-qoarterg.' 

'  Is  it  ?    I  was  never  there.' 

Godfrey's  countenance  brightened  immediately. 
'Indeed  !  Bat  of  course  you  don't  know  Europe 
thoroughly.  A  splendid  country  it  is.  TheDachstein 
ia  magnificent.  We  were  seven  hours  in  reaching 
the  highest  peak.  Left  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
were  back  at  Gosau  by  eight.' 

'But  poor  mamma  can't  ascend  the  Dachstein,' 
siud  Myra. 

Godfrey  smiled  sarcastically.  '  She  can  enjoy  the 
scenery  though,  and  she  will.  Tou  will  find  the 
change  work  wonders  for  her,  and  it  is  quite  within 
reach  nowi  The  railway  is  open  nearly  to  Salzburg, 
so  the  journey  ia  very  simple,  I  don't  think  there  is 
a  doubt  about  the  route  wo  marked  out  being  the 
best  ?'  he  added,  turning  to  his  father. 

'Not  if  we  decide  upon  going  to  Ischl,'  said  Mr. 
Cameron  ;  '  but  I  should  prefer  consulting  your 
mother's  wishes,' 

'  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  Sir,'  smd  Godfrey,'  you 
won't  think  of  consulting  her.  An  invalid's  fancies 
are  endless.  Just  tell  her  where  she  is  going  and 
she  will  bring  her  mind  to  it.  There  is  not  a  greater 
mistake  made  than  that  of  asking  opinions  unneces* 
sarily.' 
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*  Ferfectlj  true  in  many  cases/  replied  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, 'not  in  alL' 

'Discussions  do  worry  mamma,'  said  Myra.  '  She 
told  me  so  yesterday.' 

'  Myra  is  bewitched  with  the  ides  of  the  scenery,' 
observed  Rosamond,  looking  np  from  her  book. 
'  She  forgets  how  dull  mamma  will  be  in  that  out-of- 
the-way  part  of  the  world.' 

The  colour  rushed  to  Myra's  cheeks.  'I  hope  I 
do  n't  think  of  myself,  Bosamond,'  she  began,  hastily ; 
bat  she  caught  Mr.  Veruey's  eye,  and  added  in  a 
different  tone,  '  Dr.  Richardson  recommended  moving 
about.' 

'In  civilised  places,'  said  Bosamond;  'not  with 
the  risk  of  wretched  hotels  and  rough  roads.' 
'  There  is  a  capital  hotel  at  Ischl,'  said  Godfrey. 
'And    what    medical    advice?'    suggested   Mr. 
Vemey. 

That  was  a  serious  consideration ;  and  for  the  time 
it  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  as  regarded  Mrs. 
Cameron.     But  Godfrey  was  not  willing  to  let  his 
acquaintance  with   the    Salzkammergut   prove    so  ' 
utterly  useless. 

'Tou  should  go  to  Hallstadt,'  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Verney.  '  The  salt  mines  are  wonderful 
—  immensely  interesting  to  a  geologist.  You  are  a 
geologist  of  coarse  ? ' 

'  By  no  means  of  course,'  was  the  reply.  '  Are  you 
one?' 

'I  don't  profess  to  be  so;  one  never  likes  to 
profess  in  these  days  ;  bat  I  do  just  know  the 
rudiments— what  everyone  knows.    I  found  some 
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carioue  fossiU  at  HalUtadt,  and  studied  tbem  a  little, 
and  when  I  came  home  I  sketched  out  a  theorf  which 
I  put  into  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  the  Geological 
Society  took  it  up,  and  made  a  laudatory  fuss  about 
it.  Sut  it  was  a  mere  outline  —  a  suggestion  — 
nothing  to  what  I  could  have  done  if  I  had  given 
myself  to  the  subject.  Ton  know  one  can't  do 
eveiything,  and  my  time  was  really  given  to  sketch- 
ing. 1  should  like  to  show  yon  a  little  view  of 
the  Hallstadt  Lake.  Myra,  I  think  I  gave  it  to 
you?' 

'  Ko,'  said  Myra,  '  it  was  to  Bosamond.  I  have 
seen  it  in  her  portfolio  since  we  came  to  London.' 

Myra  went  to  fetch  the  portfolio  from  the  inner 
room,  and  brought  back  another  with  it.  'Ohl 
Mr.  Verney,'  she  said,  '  this  is  yours.  Tou  left  it 
the  day  before  yesterday  when  you  were  showing 
mamma  those  views  of  Como.' 

'  I  want  to  see  Como,'  said  Mr.  Cameron.  <  I  have 
an  idea  that,  after  idl,  the  north  of  Italy  may  be  better 
than  anything  else.' 

'  There  are  sketches  of  all  kinds,  taken  by  a  friend 
of  mine,'  said  Mr.  Verney.  '  We  were  a  month  or 
rather  longer  in  the  neighbonrhood.' 

He  unfastened  the  portfolio  and  Mr.  Cameron 
looked  at  the  sketches.  He  was  pompous  in  his 
approval,  but  not  personally  conceited,  and  Mr. 
Verney  evidently  turned  to  him  as  a  relief  after 
Godfrey. 

'  This  is  not  Italian,  is  it  P'  said  Mr.  Cameron, 
taking  up  a  drawing  vrith  the  view  of  a  bridge,  a 
river,  and  a  snow-mountain  in  the   distance.     Ha 
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examined  it  closely.  'Very  pretty,  but  a  different 
style  from  the  rest, —  not  ao  decided.' 

'  Tea,  it  is  different,'  said  Mr.  Vemey,  carelessly. 

'  It  must  be  by  a  pnpil  of  Mr.  Brownlow's,'  ob- 
served Godfrey,  laughing  ;  '  I  know  that  colouring 
BO  well.' 

'  Ob  !  that  is  Eoeamond's,'  exclaimed  Myra,  who 
happened  to  draw  near  the  table  at  that  moment. 

'Bosamoud'sl'  repeated  Mr.  Cameron.  His  tone 
was  chilling. 

'It  is  Annette's,'  said  Bosamond,  quietly.  'Mr. 
Vemey  took  a  fancy  to  it  at  Tare,  and  so  it  was 
given  him.  That  is  why  it  resembles  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  style.  Myra,  you  recollect,  it  was  Annette's 
prize  drawing.' 

Tea,  Myra  recollected  that  fact  well  enough ;  but 
she  felt  very  uncomfortable ;  almost  aa  if  she  was 
sanctioning  a  falsehood.  She  murmured  an  answer 
which  was  not  very  intelligible. 

'  It  ie  remarkably  good,'  said  Mr.  Camei-on.  *  An- 
nette should  have  had  it  teamed  if  I .  had  seen  it. 
Not  that  I  grudge  it  you,'  he  added,  addressing  Mr. 
Vemey,  with  a  stiff  courtesy  of  manner.  '  No  doubt 
Annette  was  only  too  proud  to  give  it  to  you.' 

'I  could  not  part  with  it  at  any  rate,'  said  Mr. 
Verney  ;  but  be  turned  it  over  quickly,  and  then 
shut  up  the  portfolio. 

Annette  just  then  came  in  from  the  inuer  room, 
where  she  had  been  listening  to  a  conversation  carried 
on  between  her  mother  and  Henrietta  Vemey  upon 
school  education.  Mr.  Cameron  was  going  to  speak 
to  her  about  the  drawing,  but  he  lost  the  opportuuilj, 
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for  before  she  approached  the  table,  Bosamond  went 
up  to  her,  and  said  something  in  a  low  voice,  and 
they  left  the  room  together.  Myra  was  vexed  with 
herself  for  the  feeling  of  suspicion  which  lingered  in 
her  mind,  but  the  history  of  this  partioolar  drawing 
had  from  the  first  been  so  associated  with  what 
seemed  to  her  a  want  of  openness,  that  the  sight  of 
it,  especially  when  it  was  so  decidedly  pronounced  to 
be  Annette's,  annoyed  her.  It  was  Rosamond's 
drawing  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  Mr.  Verney 
evidently  considered  it  as  such.  He  did  not  wish  to 
conceal  anything,  but  Myra  was  quite  sure  that 
Rosamond  did.  To  have  Annette  drawn  into  and 
encouraged  in  anything  underhand,  was  an  odious 
idea.  Myra  was  almost  inclined  to  talk  to  Mr.  Verney 
abcDt  the  matter,  but  a  dread  of  appearing  imper- 
tinent kept  her  back. 

She  had  great  ideas  of  the  privileges  accorded  to 
persons  in  love,  and  believed  that  many  little  sigus 
of  private  understanding  were  to  be  permitted  to 
them,  which  were  not  admissible  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  mortals  ;  actual  deception  or  untruth  could, 
however,  under  no  circumstauoes,  be  placed  in 
this  permitted  category,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Mr.  Verney  to  be  a  sharer  in  anything  of  that 
nature.  Still  Myra  did  not  quite  like  to  ask  him 
who  had  really  given  him  the  drawing,  neither  did 
she  feel  quite  sure  of  having  a  sincere  answer  ftom 
Annette.  Like  many  other  persons  who  are  doubtful 
of  hearing  truth,  she  preferred  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance. 

When  Mr.  Verney  bade  Myra  good  night,  he  said. 
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'If  jroQ  hear  anything  more  abont  expenses  to  be 
incarred  for  that  poor  thing,  let  me  know  ;  I  might  be 
able  to  help.' 

'  Would  you  !  Oh,  thank  yon  !  Mrs.  Patty  will 
think  it  so  kind,' 

A  cloud  came  over  his  face.  Myra  fancied  he  did 
not  like  to  be  thanked  for  bis  tkoDgbtfolneBs. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHOEVER  has  read  LongfeUow'a  '  Hjperion,' 
hae  beard  of  the  lovel;  lake  of  St.  Wolfgang, 
and  the  attractioas  of  the  little  town  of  St.  Gilgen. 
But  the  charm  with  which  genina  and  poetry  invest 
any  particular  locality,  most  always  be,  in  a  certain 
degree,  dispelled  by  the  stern  experience  of  travelling. 
Fascinating  as  the  village  of  St.  Gilgen  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery  would  undoubtedly  appear  to  a 
person,  strong  both  in  physical  and  moral  constitu- 
tion,  it  was  anything  but  fascinating  to  the  two 
forlorn  ladies,  who  —  ensconced  in  the  interior  of  a 
shaky  and  dirty  vehicle,  capable  of  containing  only 
two  persons,  and  closed  as  a  protection  from  the 
delagesof  July  in  amountainons  country — descended 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and, 
skirting  its  southern  bank,  conveys  the  traveller  to 
iho  fashionable  Austrian  watering-place,  Ischh 

The  elder  of  the  two  ladies  was  plain  in  face,  plain 
in  dress,  and  middle-aged.  She  looked  rather  care- 
worn; and,  if  departed  youth  had  left  her  any 
remnants  of  excitability,  they  were  exhibited  more 
in  the  form  of  anxiety  than  of  pleasure.  She  was 
very  anxious  at  that  moment,   no   one  could  have 
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doubted  it ;  and  few  who  looked  &t  the  pale,  thougli 
very  beautifal,  fuce  of  her  young  companion,  would 
have  deemed  her  uneasiness  unreasonable.  To  be 
travelling  with  a  half-fainting  invalid,  late  in  the 
evening,  in  an  unknown  country,  seeing  an  indefinite 
distance  before,  and  having  traversed  a  weary  length 
of  way  behind ;  above  all,  finding  no  prospect  of 
accommodation,  but  that  which  can  be  afibrded  by  the 
most  homely  of  what  in  England  would  be  termed 
pablic-houaes,  ia  not  exhilarating  to  the  spirits. 

Moreover,  the  lady  in  question  wag  but  a  very  in- 
different GSerman  scholar,  and,  up  to  this  time,  hod 
been  dependent  upon  her  young  friend  as  a  medium 
of  commnnicatioB  with  landlords,  waiters,  and  pea- 
sants ;  but  there  was  no  hope  of  snch  aseistance  now. 
The  young  lady's  feeble  voice  could  only  just  be  . 
heard,  aa  she  entreated  that  the  carriage  might  be 
stopped  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  she  leaned  back  aa 
though  unable  to  say  more. 

'  Do  n't  you  think  I  might  bring  you  something  t« 
eat,  Charlotte,  my  dear  ?  A  little  soap  ?  You  have 
had  nothing  all  day.' 

The  question  was  put  very  hesitatingly,  Mrs. 
Tracy  being  doubtful  upon  two  points  ;  firat,  how 
she  ahould  manage  to  ask  for  the  soup  ;  and,  next, 
what  it  would  be  like  when  she  obtained  it. 

'  If  you  would,  please.    It  might  be  as  welL' 

Mrs.  Tracy  left  the  rickety  carri^e,  went  a  few 
steps  forward,  and  then  returned  :  '  The  German  for 
soup,  Charlotte,  my  dear  ?    I  can't  think  of  it' 

'  Zuppe,  Aunt  Mary ;  bat  if  I  may  have  some 
water?' 
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'Certainly,  my  love.  Wcuser — Zuppe — that  is 
right,  is  it  not  ?  Ton  shall  have  some  directly. 
Watser — Zuppe ;  ich  vnUhaben—'  and  she  proceeded 
on  her  way  towards  the  little  inn,  repeating  the 
words  aa  she  went,  every  now  and  then  stopping  to 
look  back  to  the  carriage,  apparently  with  a  faint 
hope,  that,  after  all,  her  niece  would  appear  to  help 
her,  as  she  had  often  done  before. 

The  open  archway  of  the  inn  was  crowded  with 
peasants.  They  had  placed  a  table  in  the  centre,  and 
were  sitting  ronnd  it,  not  exactly  caj-ousing,  like 
Englishmen  under  similar  oircum stances,  but  im- 
'  bibing  beer  and  smoke,  to  the  decided  deadening  of 
the  few  faculties  they  possessed  by  natare. 

Mrs.  Tracy  threaded  her  way  amongst  them, 
gathering  her  garments  closely  together,  and  looking 
timidly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  whilst  she  sought 
for  some  one  to  whom  she  might  address  herself. 
G-azing  eyes  met  her ;  and  langhs,  by  no  means  me- 
lodious or  respectful,  followed  her  ;  but  she  pressed 
forward  undauntedly  to  the  window  of  the  little  bar- 
room, opening  into  the  court,  where  stood  a  stout 
German  woman,  dealing  out  portions  of  thick  liquid, 
in  which  floated  balls  of  unknown  quality — possibly 
'bread,  possibly  meat,  possibly — it  might  be  as  well 
not  to  enquire. 

'  Wasser,  Zuppe,  geben  tie  mir.'  Mrs.  Tracy  felt 
quite  inspirited,  when  she  found  how  much  German 
she  could,  upon  an  emei^ency,  command;  and  some- 
thing in  her  appearance  gained  the  attention  of  thu 
bar-maid,  who  motioned  to  the  roagh  peasants  to 
stand  aside,  and  proceeded  to  ladle  out,  from  a  huge 
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receptacle  in  the  back'gronnd,  a  plateful  of  the 
thick  liquid,  dipping  into  it  awide  ^wter  spoon,  and 
handing  ^ith  her  fingers  a  piece  of  coarse  brown 
bread.  With  this,  and  the  glaas  of  water,  Mtb,  Tracy 
hurried  hack  to  the  carriage  i  and,  placing  the  plate 
of  soup  in  her  niece's  lap,  assured  her  that  it  looked 
excellent,  and  she  ^most  thought  she  must  have 
some  herself.  '  Just  try  it,  Charlotte,  dear,  if  only 
one  epooDful ;  remember,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
even  now.' 

'  The  water,  pleaae,  first,  Aunt  Mary.  I  am  bo 
sorry  you  should  have  so  much  trouble.' 

'  No  trouble,  my  love,  if  you  would  only  eat ;  and 
if  I  understood  German  better.  It  must  be  a  long 
distance  to  Ischl  still;  so  pray  eat.' 

'  Aunt  Mary — '  and  the  young  girl  looked  eagerly 
in  her  aunt's  face — '  I  have  been  thinking — wishing. 
Can  we  not  go  at  once  to  St.  Wolfgang  ? ' 

'  My  dear  child !  Impossible.  A  country  village? 
What  is  to  become  of  us  ?  and  no  doctor! ' 

'  But,  I  loi^  to  go.  I  want  to  see  friends — those 
friends  of  yours.  I  shall  hear  something  from  them ; 
and  I  can  rest  by  the  lake,  and  be  still.  There  will 
be  no  noise  there  —  no  people.  I  dread  Ischl,  Aunt 
Mary.' 

'My  friends  have  long  lived  out  of  EnglanU, 
Charlotte  j  they  will  not  be  able  to  tell  you  anything 
you  wish  to  know.  When  we  have  settled  ourselves 
at  Ischl,  and  you  are  better,  you  shall  drive  over 
there.' 

'But  it  will  be  quiet;  and  I  want  quiet.  They 
said,  at  Salzbai^,  that  Ischl  was  fashionable.  Oh! 
Aunt  Mary,  I  am  so  tired ;  let  me  be  quiet.' 
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The  tone  was  that  of  a  wearr  petted  child,  ad- 
mitting of  no  contradiction.  Mr&  Tracy  again  re- 
peated, tliat  a  good  hotel,  aud  &  doctor,  were  to  be 
met  with  at  Ischl ;  whibt,  at  St  Wolfgang,  they 
conld  expect  only  the  kindness  of  friends,  who  coold 
not  be  expected  to  take  them  into  their  house,  and 
who,  it  was  eyea  possible,  might  not  be  there  to 
greet  them.  The  invalid,  with  the  wilfulness  of  ill- 
ness, carried  her  point  And  Mrs.  Tracy,  taking  the 
plate  and  the  glass  in  her  hand,  went  back  with 
them  to  the  inn,  leaying  her  niece  to  explain  to  the 
driver  the  change  in  their  plans. 

The  crowd  in  the  archway  had  rather  increased. 
Everyone  was  watching  the  strangers,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Tracy  approached,  a  sturdy  man  placed 
himself  in  her  way,  and  addressed  her  in  a  German 
patois,  to  which,  although  unable  to  comprehend  a 
word,  she  listened  with  an  air  of  polite  attention, 
until  the  conntenances  of  the  peasants  round  the 
table,  and  the  tone  of  the  man  himself,  convinced  her 
ih&t  the  heer  bad  been  too  potent  for  him  ;  and  that 
her  ignorance  of  the  G«rman  langn^e  was,  for  once, 
a  blessing.  The  poor  lady's  equanimity  was  com- 
pletely upset  by  the  discovery.  She  dared  not  at- 
tempt to  pass  the  man,  so  as  to  lay  the  plate  and 
glass  on  the  table ;  she  could  not  appeal  for  assist- 
ance; and  she  was  upon  the  point  of  turning  back 
agiUQ  to  the  carriage,  when  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies,  who  had  just  landed  from  the  lake,  appeared 
in  iront  of  the  archway  ;  and  the  former,  seeing  her 
distress,  immediately  came  to  her  relief.  He  was 
English — a  stranger,  apparently,  like  herself — stiff  as 
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English  people  always  are ;  bnt  he  performed  his 
little  act  of  civility  coarteOQsly,  walked  back  with 
her  to  the  carriage,  and  made  the  remark  that  the 
weather  was  very  bad  ;  and  he  euppoaed  ehe  had 
come  from  Salzbni^. 

'  Tes,  from  Salzbgrg  ;  and  we  had  thoagbt  of 
going  to  IflchI,  but  my  friend  prefers  St  Wolfgang.' 

'You  will  baTe  indifferent  accommodation  there,  I 
am  afraid  ;  at  leasts  if  you  are  at  all  particnlar.' 

<My  young  friend  is  a  great  invalid,'  was  the 
reply ;  '  and  comfort  is  of  the  greatest  importance.' 

'  Then  by  all  means  go  to  Ischl ;  yon  will  find 
Baur's  Hotel  expensive,  bat  good.  Can  I  assist  yon 
farther  ? ' 

'  Thank  yon,  no.  I  am  greatly  obliged.*  And  the 
gentleman  took  off  his  hat,  and  tbe  lady  made  her 
curtsey;  and  though  tbey  had  not  said  that  they 
were  mutually  shy  of  new  acquuntances,  the  fact 
was  as  evident  as  though  tbe  words  had  been 
uttered. 

'  He  looks  like  an  English  officer,'  said  Mrs.  Tracy, 
a«  she  related  the  little  adventure  to  her  niece.  '  They 
came,  I  suppose,  from  the  opposite  side.  That  must 
be  St.  Wolfgang  across  the  lake  ;  I  wonder  whether 
we  coald  find  a  boat  to  take  us  there  instead  of  going 
round?' 

The  suggestion  was  delightful  to  the  weary  in- 
valid ;  but  the  driver  declared  it:  impracticable. 
There  was  a  boat  to  be  had  sometimes — be  did  not 
believe  there  was  one  now;  he  conld  not  enquire 
about  it,  the  weather  was  likely  to  be  bad  again ;  and 
it  would  make  very  little  difference,  the  road  was  not 
long  i  and,  in  fact 
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'He  must  have  his  own  way,  Aunt  Mary/  said 
the  poor  girl,  in  a  langoid  voice ;  '  only  tell  him  to 
go  quickly.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  storm.  Juat  aay  '"schnell"  to  himj  he 
will  uoderatand.' 

But  though  "schneW  might  have  produced  an 
effect  Qpon  the  driver,  it  had  none  upon  hig  horses, 
who  were  taking  their  evening  repast  as  deliberately 
as  if  they  had  been  settled  for  the  night  in  their 
stable,  and  of  course  a  German  driver  could  not 
hurry  his  animals. 

'  We  shall  never  get  there,'  sighed  Mrs.  Tracy,  as 
she  looked  out  of  the  carri^e  window  ;  '  and  there 
are  our  iriends  setting  off  again  ia  their  boat.  How 
I  envy  them  I  Bat  there  are  two  gentlemen  now  —  I 
wonder  where  the  other  came  from.' 

Charlotte  took  no  notice.     Mrs.  Tracy  continued 

her  remarks;  '  He  is  very  tall ;  very  like 1  can't 

see  his  face,  and  it  is  impossible ' 

'ImpOBSiblel  what.  Aunt  Mary?' 

'Nothing,  my  love.  They  are  waiting  for  the 
young  lady  who  is  gathering  flowers.' 

'  Come,  Myra,'  called  out  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Tracy,  'we  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
without  you ;  there  will  be  another  shower  soon.' 

The  young  girl  ran  forward,  and,  on  her  way, 
dropped  her  handkerchief.  Mrs.  Tracy  saw  it^  and, 
leaving  the  carriage,  followed  her  and  restored  it,  at 
the  same  time  gazing  earnestly  at  the  two  gentlemen, 
but  their  faces  were  turned  away,  and  she  conld  not 
recognise  them.  A  few  seconds  afterwards  the  boat 
pat  off  from  the  shore,  and  glided  across  the  lake  in 
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the  directioa  of  the  white  Gottsges  and  the  till  ipire 
of  St.  Wolfgang. 

If  beauty  of  scenery  conld  have  diverted  the 
thonghtB  of  anxiety,  or  soothed  the  sense  of  illness, 
both  care  and  saffering  might  soon  have  been  for- 
gotten  in  the  loveliness  of  that  eTeaiug  drive  along 
the  shore  of  the  still  lake,  shut  in  as  it  was  by  the 
moantains  of  Styria,  which,  though  in  one  part  ter- 
minating in  precipitons  clifis,  in  another  descended 
gradually  to  the  shore,  leaving  space  for  the  great 
alps,  and  woods,  the  rocks,  and  chalets  which  rose 
above  the  village  of  St.  Wolfgang.  The  clonds  were 
disperaing  gradually,  and  the  promise  of  the  morrow 
was  brighter  than  it  had  been  for  weeks.  In  the 
clear  evening  light  St  Wolfgang  looked  quite  close, 
but  a  fewminutea'  row  across  the  lake.  The  strangers' 
boat  could  be  seen,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer — not 
80  the  carrii^e.  Along  the  rough  road  the  horses 
soberly  trotted,  but  no  closer  were  they  to  the  wished- 
for  goal.  The  length  of  the  lake,  and  not  its  breadth, 
lay  between.  The  eick  girl's  face  grew  more  pale, 
if  that  were  possible.  She  could  no  longer  attempt 
to  sleep,  the  road  was  so  bad.  It  left  the  immediate 
bank  of  the  lake,  and  seemed  to  take  a  direction  in- 
land. That  was  quite  hopeless.  Mrs.  Tracy  suggested 
that  the  di'iver  bad  lost  bis  way;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  lose  one's  way  where  there  is  only  one  road  to  be 
taken.  The  driver  knew  quite  well  where  be  was 
going,  seven  long  miles  at  least;  any  person  might 
have  been  aware  of  that  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  calculate,  but  Mrs.  Tracy  had,  till  lately,  left 
calcnlations  to  her  niece. 
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^ey  tnrned  the  head  of  the  lake  at  last,  and  then 
once  more  hope  dawned  upon  them,  and  a  smile 
passed  over  the  face  oi  the  weary  girL  But  the  goal 
was  still  beytmd  ;  aa  far  ae  they  had  gone  beyond  St. 
Wolfgang,  so  far,  of  course,  they  must  go  back.  Mrs. 
Tracy  rested  her  niece's  head  on  her  shoulder,  and 
bathed  her  forehead  with  ean-de- cologne,  and  looked 
up  to  the  m^hly  hills  and  the  darkening  sky,  and 
if  she  had  uttered  her  thoughts  aloud,  they  would 
sorely  have  been  tliose  of  regret  for  the  task  she  had 
imdertaken  —  the  endeavour  to  give  change  and 
pleasure  in  a  case  in  which  the  quiet  and  the  com- 
fort of  home  seemed  the  one  imperative  necessity. 

St  Wolfgang  at  last  1  The  carrii^  descended  a 
steep,  though  short,  hill,  and  they  entered  a  scattered 
village — the  houses  of  a  tolerable  size,  but  decayed, 
and  fit  only  for  a  poor  population.  The  little  street 
through  wliicli  thoy  drove  was  irregular  and  dirty ; 
there  were  gardens,  and  trees,  and  steep  lanes  leading 
to  the  green  uplands  on  the  mountain  side,  but  it 
was  decidedly  not  a  resting-place  for  Ein.  invalid. 

The  driver  stopped  his  horses  in  front  of  a  mode- 
rate>sized  hotel,  which  was  situated  in  an  open 
'Place,'  having  the  church  and  a  flight  of  hroad 
steps  on  one  side.  The  landlord,  a  man  of  unpre- 
possessing couuteuBuce,  and  with  a  disagreeably 
familiar  manner,  came  out  to  receive  them.  Mrs. 
Tracy  did  not  even  ask  if  they  could  have  comfort- 
able rooms — her  young  companion  was  so  entirely 
exhausted  that  accommodation  of  any  kind  must  be 
accepted.  They  were  taken  up  some  dirty  stairs, 
and  through  an  ante-room  with  several  apartments 
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opening  into  it — one  of  them  a  kind  of  public  salon, 
in  which  Beveral  men  were  drinking.  The  invalid 
was  laid  npoQ  a  bed  in  a  cheerless  room,  with  deal 
famitare  BJid  no  carpet ;  the  only  attempt  at  comfort^ 
a  rickety  eofa;  and  snch  a  noise  from  the  salon  I 
Bat  there  was  no  altematire;  and  the  sick,  lonely, 
and  weary  travellers  were  left  to  find  what  rest  and 
comfort  they  could,  under  circumstances  which,  bat 
for  the  hope  of  having  friends  near,  would  have  been 
utterly  disheartening. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

II  was  the  hour  for  evening  service  at  St.  Wolf- 
gang, The  church  iraa  partially  filled  with 
kneeling  peasants,  and  the  organ  was  pealing  through 
tlie  building. 

Myra  Cameron  crossed  the  open  Place,  and  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  listen  as  she  drew  near  the  chnrch, 
-  then,  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  close  to  the  entrance, 
she  passed  along  a  covered  arcade  overhanging  the 
lake,  and  opened  a  door  which  led  into  a  long  vaulted 
passage,  whitewashed,  but  decorated  with  twining 
creepers.  At 'the  end  of  this  passage  another  flight 
of  steps  condncted  her  into  a  long  corridor,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  was  a  dining-room,  large,  but 
low,  and  hung  with  pictures.  Within  was  a  drawing- 
room,  longer  and  narrower,  and  furnished  with  many 
Eaglish  comforts.  Still  beyond  were  other  rooms, 
some  almost  uniumisbed.  Myra  hastened  through 
tbem,  till  at  length  unlocking  a  small  door,  opening 
from  a  room  evidently  uninhabited,  she  entered  a 
gallery  from  which  she  could  look  down  into  the 
grand  old  church  dedicated  to  the  memory  and  the 
miracles  of  St.  Wolfgang. 
.    Myra  did  not  understand  the  service  that  was 
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going  on,  it  did  but  strike  her  as  devotional.  Pil- 
grims might  indeed  come  to  kiae  the  rock  on  which 
St.  Wolfg&ng  knelt,  and  hang  effigies  of  arms  and 
legs  around  his  shrine  in  thankfulness  for  his  miraca- 
loDS  cures;  but  the  absurd  l^^ends  she  had  heard 
were  at  the  moment  forgotten,  and  alive  as  she 
always  was  to  external  impressions,  the  splendid 
church,— with  its  groined  roo^  its  Gothic  arches,  and 
richly-carved  altar-piece,  seen  in  the  dim  light, — was 
inexpresaiblj  solemn  to  her.  And  at  that  moment 
Myrawas  alone — singularly  alone  in  feeling  —  and 
the  Inxury  of  ponring  out  her  heart  to  God  was  a 
relief  in  which  she  could  not  but  indulge.  So 
she  knelt,  and  prayed  long  and  ewtiestly,  whilst  the 
music  rose,  and  swelled,  and  died  away,  and  the  harsh 
voices  of  the  peasants  mingled  with  the  deep 
tones  of  the  priest,  as  they  offered  their  evening 
petition  —  it  might  be  indeed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  not  to  Christ,  but  of  this  Myra  did  not  think  ; 
she  felt  only  that  she,  like  them,  was  praying,  and 
that  God  could  understand  and  answer  her. 

Some  one  else  softly  entered  the  gallery  whilst  she 
was  there.  Myra  heard  the  step,  and  with  the  shyness 
of  English  feeling  instantly  rose.  Mr.  Vemey  was 
standing  iu  the  doorway.  He  made  a  sign  to  her 
not  to  move,  and  they  remained  for  several  minutes 
listening  to  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  when 
it  was  ended,  watching  the  peasants  as  the  greater 
number  left  the  church,  whilst  a  few  lingered  still 
behind  in  sQent  prayer.  Myra  would  then  have  re. 
tired  herself,  but  Mr.  Vemey  prevented  her. 
'  We  shall  not  disturb  them,'  he  said,  in  rather  a 
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loir  voice,  as  Mjn  pointed  to  the  kneeling  fi^rea 
below.  '  They  can  thy  what  they  hare  to  say  without 
troubling  themsolTes  as  to  the  meaning.  That  yon 
Bee,  Myra,'  he  added,  Barcastically,  'is  one  of  the 
great  advaut^ea  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion.  But 
I  came  to  say  good-bye— I  must  go  back  to  Ischl 
to-night.' 

'Mast  you?'  exclaimed  Myra,  in  a  tone  of  great 
disappointment.  'I  hoped  you  would  stay  tiU  to- 
morrow. Though  I  know  they  will  want  you  there. 
Mamma  has  been  better  ever  since  you  have  been 
with  DB,  and  you  have  managed  everything  bo  nicely. 
All  has  gone  right  since  we  met  you  at  Munich. 
And  having  you  here  to-day  has  been  delightful' 

'Yes.  That  row  on  the  lake  waa  delicious.  But 
you  will  be  very  happy  here,  Myra.  You  have  a 
most  lovely  country  to  see,  and  your  friends  will  be 
very  kind  to  yon.  You  mean  to  be  with  them  about 
a  week,-  do  n't  you  P' 

'  Perhaps  so.  I  don't  quite  know  how  long  mamma 
will  be  able  to  stay  at  IschL  Shall  we  go  now?' 
Myra  spoke  rather  abruptly  ;  she  disliked  this  talking 
upon  ordinary  eubjects  when  looking  down  upon  the 
church. 

Mr.  Vemey  changed  his  tone  instantly.  '  '  No,  we 
won't  go  just  yet  It  ia  not  often  that  we  can  have 
such  qniet  moments.  Should  you  like  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Myra  ?' 

'No,'  was  Myra's  decided  anawer. 

'I  think  I  ahould,  if  I  could  only  believe.  It 
vould  be  a  very  resting  faith.' 

'I  like  truth,'  said  Myra.  'I  like  what  I  am  not 
afraid  to  look  into.' 
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Sb.  Yemej  sighed,  uid  aiuwered  rath^'  ironicallj: 
*I  know  yoD  we  inclined  to  B&tionalism,  so  am  I 
nnfortanatel;.' 

'  No,'  exclaimed  Myn,  '  I  am  not  a  Bationalist, 
becaase  Bationalista  hare  no  certiun  troth.  Oh!  Mr. 
Vemey,  it  Tonld  be  miserable  not  to  believe  Bome> 
thing  fixed  and  definite.' 

'  So  people  say,'  he  replied, '  and  I  dare  say  they  are 
right :  though  when  one  baa  long  ceased  to  know 
what  happiness  means,  it  is  difficnlt  to  understand 
bow  any  mere  belief  conld  give  it.' 

*I  wish  I  knew  how  to  make  you  happy,'  said 
Myra,  earnestly }  'you  have  been  ao  very  kind  tome.' 

'  One  thing  yon  may  do  for  me,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Try  not  to  be  led  away  by  what  the  world  may  say 

'But  does  the  world  speak  ill  of  you?'  inquired 
Myra,    '  I  never  beard  anyone  do  so  yei' 

Mr.  Yemey  laughed.  <  Then  you  are  more  fortu- 
nate than  I  am  myself.  But  do  n't  distress  yourself ; 
vnly,  if  people  ever  do  abuse  me,  just  try  to  take  my 
part.  And  now  I  suppose  I  must  go.  What  shall  I 
say  to  your  mother  for  you  ?' 

'  Tell  her  to  keep  well,  and  beg  Rosamond  to  let  me 
hear  every  day  how  she  is.  And  please  say  I  am 
enjoying  myself  here.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hensman 
are  so  kind,  and  Z  am  to  go  up  the  Schaffberg  one 
day.     Are  you  sure  you  cannot  come  over  again?' 

Mr,  Yemey  made  no  answer.  He  was  bending 
over  the  gallery.  A  lady  had  just  entered  the  church 
below,  who  was  gazing  about  her  with  an  ur  of 
mingled  nervousness  and  curiosity.      Two  or  three 
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poor  people,  beggars  and  cripples,  were  still  in  the 
chnrch,  and  one  of  them  come  np  and  asked  for 
alme,  and  then  the  lad^  tnrned,  and  her  face  was 
clearly  seen.  Mjra  recognised  her  as  the  stranger 
at  St.  Gilgen,  and  pointed  her  out  to  Mr.  Yemey. 

*  Tea,'  he  said,  shortljr,  <  it  is  the  same.' 

'  She  looks  frightened  and  unhappj','  whispered 
Myra,  'and  see,  ahe  is  praying.' 

G^e  lady  knelt  She  was  no  Boman  Catholic  accus- 
tomed to  devotion  in  public,  for  she  looked  round  her, 
evidently  fearing  remark. 

Myra  inBtinctively  drew  back  irom  the  front  of 
the  gallery,  but  Mr.  Vemey  remamed  there;  yet  he 
might  not  have  been  watching  the  stranger,  for  hia 
face  was  hidden  by  his  hand,  hut  when,  after  a  few 
seconds,  the  lady  rose  and  left  the  church,  he  also 
stood  up  and  again  said  good-bye  to  Myra.  His 
tone  was  then  so  strange,  hurried,  and  faltering, 
that  Myra  was  upon  the  point  of  asking  him  whether 
he  was  ill,  but  she  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and 
before  she  had  time  to  pnt  the  queation  he  was  gone. 

Myra  was  very  sorry,  even  more  sorry,  than 
when  they  had  last  parted  in  England.  He 
had  been  with  them  now  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night,  staying  with  them  at  Munich,  and  going 
through  the  galleriea,  and  then  travelling  with  them 
to  the  lovely  Konig  See  and  Berchtesgaden  —  from 
thence  accompanying  them  to  Salzburg,  and  seeing 
them  fairly  settled  at  Ischl,  where  Edmund  was  to  ' 
join  them,  and  they  were  to  make  excnreiona  in  the 
Salzkammergut.  So  far  all  had  been  well  Mrs. 
Cameron's  health  was  improved,  though  her  eyesight 
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wu  fltill  in  an  nnudafactory  state,  aod  Mr.  Cameron 
waa  pleased  at  being  the  manager  of  the  party,  and 
was  glad  to  IiATe  Hyra  aa  a  sensible  companion. 
Mr.  Teniej  had  met  them  accidentally,  at  least  so 
everyone  thought;  He  had  remiained  in  England  long 
after  them,  and  then,  in  taking  a  little  summer  excar- 
sion,  had  stambled  upon  them,  and  arranged  to  join 
them  just  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Thia  was  hu  own 
account,  and  there  was,  of  course,  no  reason  to  donbt 
it.  Myra  was  too  pleased  to  see  bim  to  inquire  par- 
ticularly  why,  or  from  whence  be  came.  Her  own 
impressioDB  about  Rosamond  would,  indeed,  bave 
been  a  sufficient  reason  to  account  for  h)s  following 
tiiem,  but,  strange  to  say,  these  impressions  had  lately 
been  much  shaken.  Bosamond  might  flirt  with  Mr. 
Vemey,  and  she  did  flirt  with  him,  every  day,  and  all 
day  long,  trying  all  kinds  of  wiles,  and  graces,  and 
mancenvreB  to  attract  his  attention  ;  but  though  be 
responded,  as  be  always  did,  by  a  light  badinage  for 
the  moment,  be  had  long  fits  of  grave  abstraction, 
and  even  depression,  from  which  no  effort  could  raise 
him.  Myra  was  very  sorry  for  bim ;  she  saw  so 
plainly  that  he  was  an  unhappy  man,  and  often,  in 
her  earnestness  and  simplicity,  she  said  things  which 
seemed  to  touch  him,  but  if  ever  for  one  instant  he 
alluded  to  any  secret  care,  the  next  he  was  sore  to 
tnm  off  what  be  had  said  into  something  which,  if 
not  a  joke,  had  a  tone  of  irony  in  it.  And  he  was  so 
'  restless  also,  always  advising  that  tbey  should  move 
from  place  to  place  —  always  finding  some  reason  for 
a  change  of  plans  which  had  been  carefully  made,  and 
then,  after  a  discussion,  returning  to  them  again.    It 
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was  as  though  he  planned  merely  for  the  sake  of 
planning.  Mjrtk  did  uot  exactly  dislike  all  this.  It 
excited  her  interest^  and  awakened  a  kind  of  romance 
in  her  own  mind.  She  fancied  that  perhaps  he  waa 
doubtful  of  Rosamond's  feelings,  and  that  this  made 
him  unhappy  ;  and  she  often  tried  to  divert  his 
thoughts,  by  talking  to  him  about  the  things  which 
interested  him,  art  especially.  Their  stay  in  Munich 
had  been  a  delightful  lesson  in  this  way.  They  had 
gone  regularly  every  day  to  the  gaUery,  and  he  bad 
pointed  out  the  pictures  which  she  had  so  often  heard 
him  describe,  and  showed  her  where  lay  their  beautiea 
and  defects.  This  seemed  to  be  his  chief  enjoyment, 
and  it  was  very  flattering  te  Myra.  She  Uved  in  th^ 
reflected  light  of  Mr.  Verney's  talent,  and  the  self- 
appreciation  in  which  originally  she  had  been  almost 
painfully  wanting,  was  fostered  so  as  to  give  her  ease 
andconfidencein  society,  whilst  Mr.  Verney's  remarks, 
with  her  own  comments,  enabled  her  to  be  agreeable 
in  the  family  party.  Myra  was  uncouacions  of  the 
mode  in  which  she  was  being  educated,  but  she  felt 
the  results,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  look  at  Mr.  Vemey  with  unpre- 
judiced eyes.  And  of  late  he  hod  been  careful  to  do 
nothing  which  could  in  any  way  shock  her  conscien- 
tiousness. Before  they  left  London  he  had  tried  te  make 
her  of  use  te  him,  to  employ  her  as  a  medium  for 
gaining  information  which  might  be  useful,  but  now 
he  asked  no  question  about  Tare,  he  never  referred  to 
Miss  Medley's  illness,  or  made  even  common  inquiries 
as  to  the  news  received  from  Mrs.  Patty  or  Dr. 
Kingsbury.    All  that  was  gone  by,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
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forgotten,  and  whatever  might  be  tlie  Bubject  of  his 
preoccupied  thought,  M;ra  was  in  no  way  made  a 
sharer  in  it. 

And  in  one  important  respect  Mr.  Verney  was  an 
invaluable  assistance.  It  is  almost  a  proverb,  that 
nothing  brings  out  temper  and  dispositioa  like 
travelling,  and  Myra  had  gained  a  considerable  ex- 
perience of  the  truth  of  the  saying  since  she  left 
England.  Rosamond  was  no  help  to  her  in  keeping 
up  her  father's  spirits,  or  in  waiting  upon  her  mother; 
she  was  always  either  '  awfully  tired,'  or  had  a  '  tre- 
mendous headache,'  when  they  reached  the  end  of  a 
long  journey,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  have  a  quiet  room,  and  go  to  bed  soon. 
And  then,  in  the  morning,  she  was  bo  'frightfully 
sleepy,'  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  up  in  time  to 
assist  anyone  ;  in  fact  she  required  all  the  aid  which 
could  be  spared  for  herself.  If  they  were  in  a  quiet 
place,  Rosamond  was  'bored  to  death,'  and  thought  the 
Germans  the  most  uninteresting  people  in  the  world, 
and  wondered  from  morning  till  night  why  anyone 
should  take  the  trouble  to  come  abroad.  If  tbey 
were  ia  a  gay  place,  she  was  equally  'bored'  with 
Bight-seeing,  and  thought  every  moment  wasted 
which  was  not  spent  in  the  public  promenades. 
Rosamond,  in  fact,  was  Myra's  great  care.  Mrs. 
Cameron,  feeling  better  in  health,  was  willing  to 
enjoy  the  novelty,  and  was  much  less  fretful  than  she 
had  been  at  home  ;  but,  till  Mr.  Verney  appeared, 
Rosamond's  discontent  had  been  a  canker-worm 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  party. 

Now,  however,  all  was  sunshine.    They  had  settled 
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UiemBelTes  at  Jschl  for  a  week,  possibly  a  fortnight, 
for  Godfrey  had  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  seeing  the  Salzkammergut ;  and  Mr. 
Cameron,detennined  and  self-dependent  when  brought 
in  contact  with  ordinary  people,  always  succumbed  to 
the  will  of  his  elder  son,  as  being  the  reflection  of  his 
own  superiority.  lachl  was  likely  to  prove  by  no 
means  a  bad  choice,  or  at  least  it  would  not  be  so  if 
only  .the  weather  would  be  favourable.  Bat  the  fate 
of  travellers  in  mountainous  conntriea  seemed  likely  to 
follow  them,  and  they  were  waiting  now,  day  after  day, 
in  the  hope  that  a  clear  sky  would  admit  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  Aussee,  Gosau,  and  Hallstadt.  In  the  mean- 
time Myra  had  been  carried  off  by  some  old  friends 
of  Mr.  Cameron's,  who  had  takea  a  house  for  three 
months  on  the  Lake  of  St.  Wolfgang,  and  the  novelty 
alone  would  have  been  delightful  to  her.  But  the 
house  at  St.  Wolfgang  had  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  had  once  formed  part  of  the  convent^  and  was  built 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  and  the  water 
washed  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  garden  ex- 
tended along  a  steep  ridge  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  short  summer  months  was  filled  with 
the  rarest  and  richest  Sowers  and  shrubs  of  a  southern 
land;  the  mighty  walls,  the  rocks,  forests,  and  alps 
of  the  SchaSherg,  forming  its  background ;  and  the 
blue  lake,  the  white  hamlets,  and  the  encircling 
mountains,  with  their  deep  glens  and  recesses — creat- 
ing an  ever-changing  view  around  it.  To  Myra  it 
was  a  Paradise,  and  for  one  day  Mr.  Yerney  had 
been  there  to  enjoy  it  with  her.  For  one  day  only. 
Rosamond's  face  when  he  accepted  Colonel  Heusman's 
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invitatitm  mm  mifficient,  so  Hjt«  Aonght,  to  pre- 
▼ent  him  from  stojing  Iraiger.  Frobablj  Mr.  Yranej 
waa  flatlered  bj  it,  at  any  rate  he  immediatelj  as- 
mied  Hrs.  Cameron  that  he  ahonld  go  over  only  toe 
one  day,  «id  Boaamond  was  bright  and  graciotu  aa 
faia  reward. 

JAjn  had  watched  tliia  little  scene  aa  she  watched 
nanj,  ™«*''"g  hex  own  comments  upon  them,  and 
drawing  from  them  her  own  concinsionB.  But  she 
had  no  one  to  show  her  whether  those  condnsions 
were  right.  She  had  read  of  love  in  books,  «nd  had 
formed  an  ideal  of  it  in  her  own  mind.  What  sbe 
now  saw  was  very  nnlike  what  she  had  fancied,  and 
at  times  it  sorely  perplexed  her;  bnt  it  did  not  shake 
her  conviction.  Unless  Bosamond  cared  for  Mr. 
Yem^  she  conld  not  make  snch  direct  efforts  to 
attract  Mm.  Unless  Mr.  Vemey  cared  for  Bosamond 
he  wonld  not  be  so  marked  in  bis  attentions,  and  so 
desirons  to  meet  her  wishes.  These  were  to  Myra 
self-evident  facts.  Sbe  was  herself  so  essentially 
sincere  in  every  word  and  action,  whether  good  or 
bad,  that  a  mockery  of  feeling  was  sranetbing  ntteriy 
beyond  her  powers  of  comprebensimi ;  wbllat  her 
vivid  imagination  intensified  every  indication  of 
interest,  and  deepened  every  expression  of  pleasure, 
tin  Rosamond  felt  ss  she  wonld  have  felt^  and  Mr. 
Vemey  loved  as  she  would  wish  to  be  loved.  Why 
then  should  there  be  any  delay  ?  Why  any  mystery 
or  doubt  ?  Above  all,  why  were  her  fatber  and 
mother  so  blind  to  what  was  passing  before  them  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXVnL 

TlfHEN  Mr.  Verney  left  Myra,  he  croased  the  open 
^  '  square  by  the  church,  nnd  lingered  m  front  of 
the  inn. 

Part  of  the  strangers'  luggage  was  still  in  the 
entrance,  and  be  carelessly  examined  it,  asking  at 
the  same  time  a  few  questions  of  the  landlord,  wbo^ 
with  a  cigar  in  his  moatb,  was  standing  by,  giving 
orders  for  it«  remoTal. 

They  were  very  short  questions,  axtd  put  with  a 
haughty  nonchalance  which  had  the  effect  of  checking 
any  familiarity  oa  the  part  of  the  landlord  j  but 
Mr.  Vemey  learnt  from  them  that  the  strangers  were 
trarelling  alone,  and  were  likely  to  remain  at  St. 
Wolfgang  for  several  days.  They  had  ordered 
dinner,  and  one  of  the  ladies  had  been  onl^  but  was 
just  returned  ;  the  other  was  too  ill  to  see  anyone. 

Mr.  Veruey  replied  to  this  hint  by  taking  out  a 
card,  writing  a  few  words  npon  the  back,  and  desiring 
that  it  might  be  given  to  Mrs.  Tracy  instantly,  and 
as  the  man  rather  Bolklly  obeyed,  he  followed  him  up 
the  stairs  to  the  ante-room. 

The  public  salon  was  silent,  for  the  party  who  had 
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been  dining  in  it  had  betaken  themselves  to  tbe  open 
air,  and  their  noisy  voices  might  be  heard  as  they 
shouted  and  sang  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
bouse.  The  room  smelt  of  smoke;  plates,  dishes, 
and  drinking  cups  were  left  upon  the  table.  There 
could  have  been  no  place  less  agreeable  for  a  private 
interview,  but  it  was  Mr.  TernoT's  only  resource  ; 
and  after  hearing  the  answer  brought  back  to  his 
note  —  that  the  lady  would  see  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible —  he  sat  down  on  a  wooden  bench  wailing  her 
arrivaL 

The  dreamy,  indiSerent  look  was  gone  from  hie 
£ace  now,  and  in  its  stead  there  was  an  expression  of 
struggling  feeling  which  seemed  to  make  the  delay 
even  of  those  few  moments  almost  intolerable  to  him. 
He  rose  at  last,  and  went  to  the  door,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  go  without  having  attained  the  interview 
he  had  requested  ;  but  just  then  Mrs.  Tracy  appeared 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ante-room,  and  Mr. 
Verney,  recovering  himself,  went  forward  to  meet 
her,  with  the  cool,  easy,  rather  languid  manner,  which 
never  forsook  him  id  the  presence  of  others. 

They  met  as  old  and  intimate  friends,  or  perhaps 
not  really  friends  ;  Mrs.  Tracy's  face  was  much  more 
expressive  of  her  feelings  than  Mr.  Yemey's,  and  no  one 
who  looked  at  her  could  suppose  that  she  was  pleased 
to  see  him.  Surprised  and  excited  she  evidently  was, 
and  her  first  words  were  those  common  to  all  persons 
under  such  circumstances ;  '  Where  did  you  come 
from  ?    How  did  you  know  we  were  here  ?' 

Mr.  Verney's  reply  was  short  and  matter-of-fact. 
'I  have  been  travelling  with  some  frieuda.     I  did 
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not  expect  you  here,  bat  I  thought  I  saw  you  at  St. 
Gilgen.' 

'  Then  you  have  not  come  porposely  to  meet  as  ?' 
W&8  Mre.  Tracy's  disappointed  question. 

'  Porpoaely  ?  not  exactly.  But  you  say  nothing  of 
Charlotte.' 

'She  ia  very  ill  —  worse.'  They  sat  down,  and 
there  was  a  pause. 

Mr.  Temey  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
Bald, '  How  long  has  she  been  worse  ?' 

'For  about  a  fortnight.  The  voyage  did  her  good, 
and  when  we  lauded  at  Trieste  I  was  hopeful  about 
her.  There  we  had  your  letter  saying  that  it  was 
better  we  should  not  go  to  England,  and  since  then 
she  has  failed  rapidly.' 

'  I  said  what  was  beet  for  her,*  he  replied ;  and  his 
voice  somewhat  faltered.  '  She  needs  amaBement ; 
in  England  she  would  only  have  care.' 

'  Charlotte  does  not  dread  care,'  said  Mrs.  Tracy, 

'  Still  it  is  better  she  should  delay.  Tou  must 
travel  during  the  summer  months,  and  then  go  to 
Italy.' 

'And  you  will  be  with  us  ?' 

Mr,  Vemey  looked  up  suddenly.  'I  thought  I  had 
explained  everything  in  my  letter.  Ton  heard  from 
me  at  Vienna  ? ' 

'  Our  only  letters  have  been  those  which  we  found 
at  Trieste.  I  took  Charlotte  from  thence  to  Venice. 
It  was  the  only  place  in  which  she  was  interested ; 
and  we  have  travelled  by  Milan  and  lansbmck,' 

Mr.  Verney    looked    excessively    annoyed.     'I 
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reekoDcd  upon  joor  going  It  once  to  Vienna,' he  uud  ; 
'  I  wrote  there  snd  told  jon  eTerjtliing.' 

'  ETerjrIbtng !  Aad  what  is  ererjlhing,  Hr.  Ver- 
ne^?'  exclsimed  Mn.  Tracj,  indignantlj.  'Be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  hear  aa  qnidJj  as  posstUe ;  Char- 
lotte is  very  ill,  and  does  not  know  wfaj  I  haye  left 
her,  and  I  mmt  retam  to  her  immediatelT-' 

*  H J  dear  madam,  calm  jonraelf.  It  is  along  stoiy, 
but  I  will  mdeavoor  to  shorten  it.  Whatever  I  may 
taj,  one  thing  70a  canMot  donbt,  that  mj  affection  is 
nnallered.* 

'  Mr.  Yeruej,  I  do  donbt  it,'  was  the  reply.  '  No 
man  with  tme  love  in  his  heart  coold  trifle  as  yoa 
hare  trifled  with  tiut  poor  child  for  the  last  twelve- 
months. I  have  said  it  to  my  brother-in-law,  again 
and  again,  and  now  I  sajr  it  to  yon.' 

'  Then  yon  do  me  a  grievons  injustice  Mrs.  Tracy, 
As  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  I  love  yonr  niece  better 
than  I  have  ever  loved,  or  ever  conld  love,  any 


'And  why  is  she  not  yonr  wife?' 

'Answer  the  question  for  yourself,'  be  exclaimed. 
'Ton  know  all  the  difficulties,  the  obstacles  which 
have  been  put  in  our  way.  Ton  know  the  condition 
of  yonr  brother-in-law's  aSaira — the  risks  I  have 
run  to  help  blni,  and  the  shattered  condition  of  my 
health,  which,  independent  of  business,  necessitated 
a  return  to  England.' 

'But  you  have  been  in  England  now  several 
months,  and  my  brother's  affsirs — ' 

'Are  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever,'  interrupted 
Mr.  Verney,  moodily. 
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'  Be  it  so,*  was  the  answer.  '  Then  see  Charlotte 
joaraelt,  and  tell  her  the  trnth.' 

'  I  cannot,'  he  exclaimed  j  '  I  ehonld  kill  her.' 

'  Too  are  killing  her  now ;  yea,  Mr.  Vemey,  killing 
her,  as  anrely  as  ever  man  killed  woman,  by  suspense 
and  disappointment.  Yon  urged  her  leaving  India, 
on  the  plea  that  when  once  in  England  together,  and 
the  health  of  both  re-eatabliabed,  you  might  jointly 
consult  and  arrange  for  your  marriage.  That  was 
the  pretence — I  repeat  it,  the  pretenceT— it  could 
have  been  no  reality ;  your  present  conduct  proves 
it.  She  obeyed,  and  now  she  is  told  to  travel  during 
the  summer,  and  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy.  Mr. 
Yemey,  what  does  it  mean  ?  As  you  are  a  man  of 
honour,  and  a  gentleman,  I  insist  upon  receiving  an 
explanation.' 

'As  you  will,  dear  Mrs.  Traey.  This  excitement 
distresses  me ;  indeed,  it  ia  uncalled  for.  Tou  will 
see  it  when  I  have  explained  myself.' 

'  God  grant  tbat  I  may  ! '  waa  the  muttered  reply, 
and  Mr.  Vemey  continued — 

'Yon  know  that  I  came  to  England  partly  for 
health,  partly  that  I  might  look  afW  your  brother-in- 
law's  affairs,  in  which  my  own  were  unfortunately  in- 
volved. I  made  no  mystery  of  the  matter  to  you, 
but  I  did  not  wish  it  talked  of  to  others ;  neither  did 
I  desire  my  engagement  with  Charlotte  to  be  gene- 
rally known.  There  were  family  reasons  for  this; 
the  marrii^e  would  be  uncongenial  to  my  own  rela- 
tions. I  told  Charlotte  so,  and  she  understood  it. 
They  are  proud ;  they  would  have  put  obataclea  in 
my  path.   I  hoped  to  see  my  way  quickly  and  clearly, 
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but  I  wae  disappointed.  Stuart  miBmatii^ed  his 
busineae  grievonsly — that  I  need  ecarcely  say  to 
you.  Hie  affairs  became  more  and  more  desperate. 
He  wrote  to  me  to  ruse  money,  and  I  knew  no  way 
of  doing  it,  except  aa  be  bimself  bad  suggested,  by 
applying  to  bis  aunt.  It  was  entirely  contrary  to  my 
wishes,  but  I  bad  no  altematiye ;  I  did  apply  to  her ; 
I  suppose  yon  know  the  result?' 

'I  know  nothing,'  replied  Mrs.  Tracy.  '  We  left 
India  before  we  could  have  beard  anything,  even  if 
my  brotber-in-law  had  chosen  to  be  communicative^ 
which  be  never  does  choose.' 

'  The  poor  old  lady  has  become  imbecUe,  or  worse/ 
continued  Mr.  Yemey.  '  She  had  a  severe  illness, 
which  fell  on  the  bnun.  She  may  live  for  years, 
but  she  cannot  recover.  Thus  the  assistance  which 
I  thought  would  be  fortbcoming  is  unattainable. 
Stuart  is  by  this  time  a  ruined  man.' 

'He  has  long  been  so,'  was  Mrs,  Tracy's  quiet 
reply. 

Mr.  Yemey  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  Then 
he  said  as  quietly ;  '  So  you  may  have  thought,  and 
so  I  may  have  thought,  hut  so  the  world  has  not 
thought — and  that  makes  all  the  difference.' 

'The  difference  as  to  your  marriage  with  his 
daughter,'  said  Mrs.  Tracy,  bitterly. 

'  Tou  are  hard  upon  me,'  he  replied.  '  It  is  a 
question  of  possibihty ;  our  marriage  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  madness.' 

'  Mr,  Verney,  I  am  not  hard  upon  you,'  said  Mrs. 
Tracy.  '  I  see  your  difficulties,  and  I  feel  for  you — 
or,  I  could  feel  for  you  if  you  would  be  open.    Ton 
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Bay  all  thia  to  me — why  do  you  not  aay  it  to  Char- 
lotte?' 

*In  her  state  it  woald  be  cruel ;  bat  time  will 
help  ns.' 

'  Time  will  not  help  ua,  and  Grod  will  not  help  as, 
if  wo  do  not  help  ourselvee,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tracy, 
indignantly.  '  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Vemey — and  it  is  the 
result  of  a  bitter  experience — that  If  there  is  one 
wrong  greater  than  another  of  whicb  men  are  guilty 
towards  the  women,  whom  they  profess  to  love — be 
they  mothers,  sistera,  or  wives,  it  is  that  of  shrinking 
from  inflicting  neceeeary  pain.  Tell  as  the  worst,  and 
we  can  bear  it  bravely ;  be  true  and  open  with  ua,  and 
we  will  honour  and  ob^  you  to  the  very  last  moment 
of  existence ;  but,  keep  back  from  ua  anything  which 
we  hove  a  right  to  know,  or,  what  is  far  worse,  give 
ua  a  half-confidence  when  we  ought  to  have  a  whole, 
and  we  are  paralysed ;  we  lose  our  trust,  and  with 
it  our  strength.  So  you  will  surely  find  it  to  be 
with  Charlotte.' 

'  Very  poaeibly,'  he  replied ;  '  and  yet  it  may  not 
anit  me  to  tell  the  whole.  Every  man,  Mrs.  Tracy, 
is  the  best  judge  of  the  necessities  which  guide  his 
own  conduct.' 

'Then  I  am  to  understand  that  we  are  to  go  on 
B8  we  have  been  going  on  for  the  last  year,  in  sus- 
pense— a  suspense  which  acta  as  a  slow  but  most 
sure  poison,  Mr.  Temey,  are  you  a  Christian  and  a 
gentleman,  and  can  you  allow  this?' 

'I  trust  I  have  not  lost  all  claim  to  either  title, 
dear  madam.  Aa  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and, 
what  is  more,  one  who  most  truly  lovea  your  niece. 
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I  believe  that  I  am  doing  that  which  is  best,  botli  for 
her  and  far  myself,' 

'  Then  yon  do  not  know  her,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tracy. 
'  Her  strongest  etipport  is  the  obligation  of  duty;  and, 
ill  as  she  is,  if  yon  will  plainly  set  before  her  the 
impossibility  of  her  mamage  at  present,  and  the 
need  that  she  sboald  devote  herself  to  her  father,  she 
will  at  once  face  her  position,  and  find  a  stimulas 
in  the  effort  she  is  compelled  to  make  which  will 
strengthen  ber  both  physically  and  morally ;  only  let 
me  entreat  yon  not  to  be  afraid.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  was  the  reply. 

And  Mrs.  Tracy  murmured,  in  an  accent  of  scarcely 
concealed  scorn,  '  Yes  ;  I  have  known  that  from  the 
beginning.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  he  continued, '  because  I  know  what 
a  sudden  shock  might  do ;  and,  moreover,  I  do  not 
see  the  necessitj.  You  must  foi^ve  me  for  saying 
that,  in  such  cases  as  these,  a  woman's  impetnona 
feeling  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  safe  guide.' 

'  The  impetaouB  feeling  has  endured  a  long  time,* 
replied  Mrs.  Tracy,  sarcastically.  '  I  ask  of  yon  merely 
what  Charlotte  and  I  have  been  asking  of  my  brother- 
in-law  ever  since  it  first  dawned  upon  us  that  his 
affaiirs  were  embarrassed.  Month  after  month  we 
have  begged  to  know  everything,  and  been  told  that 
we  did  know  it,  and  then  found  that  something  was 
still  in  the  background.  So  we  have  both  lost  all 
trust  and  all  heart.  It  is  this  which  has  preyed 
upon  Charlotte's  health,  and  brought  her  into  her 
present  condition ;  and  this  same  distrust  has  operated 
in  your  own  case.     You  are  indeed  afraid  of  giving 
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pain,  Mr.  Teme;,  but  it  is  pain  to  yoanelf.  Toa 
Bhriuk  from  inflicting  the  stroke  of  the  dagger,  be- 
cause you  must  witness  the  momentary  Buffering  j 
but  yoa  have  no  hesitation  in  adminiBtering  the  slow 
poison,  because  you  can  hide  your  eyes  from  the 
lingering  agony.' 

Mr.  Vemey  rose  suddenly.     His  lip  quiTered,  as 
he  said,  '  God  forgive  me  for  inflicting  either  t     Yon 
must  not  t«U  her  I  have  been  bere.' 
'And  are  you  going?    You  refuse  to  see  her?' 
'  I  cannot ;  I  dare  not     She  shall  hear  from  me.' 
Mrs.  Tracy  seized  his  hand.     'Mr.  Verney,  yon 
must  see  her  I     I  will  be  no  party  to  such  condnct. 
She  is  dying — dying  of  hope  deferred  1' 

'  Which  will  be  hope  made  hopeless  when  she  has 
seen  me.  Take  her  to  Vienna ;  give  her  change, 
comfort.  Let  her  expect  my  letters — they  shall  not 
f«l ;  and,  believe  me,  I  will  prepare  her.' 

'  For  what  ?  For  the.  termination  of  her  engage- 
ment ?' 

'  I  do  not  say  so.  I  can  tell  nothing  at  present. 
Whatever  I  resolve  upon,  her  happiness  will  be  my 
first  consideration.' 

'And  why  have  you  come  now?' exclaimed  Mrs. 
Tracy. 

'Because  I  acted,  as  yon  would  act,  upon  im- 
pulse,' he  replied,  bitterly.  '  I  would  not  have  you 
remain  here,  and  I  came  to  say  so.' 

'  Then  we  have  wasted  many  unnecessary  words,* 
was  the  cold  reply.  '  But  your  mind  may  be  at  rest 
upon  that  point.  No  place  can  be  more  unfit  than 
this  for  a  sick  girl's  resting-place.    I  find  that  the 
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iriends  whom  we  exptected  to  meet  are  away.  They 
have  let  tlieir  house  to  atrangere,  and  we  have  no 
inducement  to  remain.  I  woiild,  indeed,  that  I  coald 
go  this  very  night.' 

'  Let  me  know  how  you  can  be  made  more  com- 
fortable,' exclaimed  Mr.  Vemey.  '  Tell  me  in  what 
I  can  help  you.  Let  me  arrange  for  your  journey 
back  to  Vieona.' 

*  We  do  not  go  to  Yienua;  I  shall  take  Charlotte 
to  Ischl.' 

Mr.  Vemey's  conntenance  changed,  aa  he  answered, 
hastily,  '  But  you  must  not  I  It  is  very  undesirable. 
She  ought  to  be  where  every  comfort  can  be  pro- 
cured for  her.  I  know  nothing  of  die  physicians  at 
IschL    Promise  me  that  you  will  return  to  Vienna.' 

'  I  promise  nothing,  Mr.  Vemey.  I  consider  my- 
self in  no  way  bound  to  you,' 

'  But  it  b  madness  1  I  could  not  answer  for  the 
consequences.  And  you  are  travelling  alone,  with- 
out a  servant  1' 

'  We  travel  as  we  can  afford.  You  forget  that  we 
are  a  ruined  family,  with  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  my  own  small  income.' 

'I  must  provide  for  that,' he  exclaimed,  and  his 
sallow  face  flushed.  '  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  state 
of  things.' 

'  Tou  need  not  distress  yourself  about  us.  Charlotte 
is  independent  in  her  habits,  and  the  language  is  my 
only  difficulty.' 

'  Mrs.  Tracy,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Vemey, '  this  is  cruel 
on  your  part.    Tou  know  how  earnestly  I  desire 
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that  Charlotte  should  have  every  luxury — how  gladly, 
how  thankfully  I  would  provide  all — ' 

'  That  is  fitt^  for  a  dying  person.  Best  of  mind 
may,  perhaps,  be  the  one  thing  needful  Mr.  Verney, 
good  night,  and  good-bye.  We  are  not  likely  to  meet 
again.  I  thank  you  for  having  at  length  enlightened 
me.' 

He  detained  the  hand  which  was  laid  coldly  in 
his,  and  said  hesitatingly  :  'Let  me  remind  you,  my 
own  letters  must  tell  my  tale.  I  trust  implicitly  to 
your  honour.' 

Mrs.  Tracy  merely  withdrew  her  hand,  and  without 
another  word  left  the  apartment. 
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*ri1HE  Doctor  won't  come  down  stairs  to-day, 
X  Fwth,'  said  Mrs.  Patty,  as  she  beckoned  Faith 
into  the  study,  and  pointed  to  a  pile  of  books  heaped 
one  npon  another  on  the  floor.  *  I  think  if  you  and  I 
were  to  set  about  it,  we  might  do  something  towards 
patting  things  straight.' 

'  If  the  Doctor  will  allow  it,  ma'am ;  but  he  scolded 
dreadful  the  last  time  Betsey  an^  I  touched  his 
books.' 

'  The  Doctor  never  scolds,  Faith  ;  but  he  likes  to 
have  me  present  when  his  books  are  handled.  Poor 
dear,  he  is  as  careful  of  them  as  if  they  were  babies.' 

'  More  careful  a  great  deal,'  was  Faith's  reply, 
'  seeing  he  would  never  let  a  drabby  girl  wheel  his 
books  about  in  a  barrow,  as  babies  are  wheeled 
about  in  these  days.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
they  are  not  half  of  them  murdered.  But,  Mrs. 
Patty,  if  you  will  just  leave  the  books  to  me,  I  will 
be  special  particular  about  them.' 

'  He  won't  be  satisfied.  Faith,  and  I  can't  bear  to 
cross  him.  He  thinks  a  good  deal  of  his  books  now 
he  is  kept  upstairs.' 

'  Aye,  and  to  my  mind  he  is  likely  to  think  a  good 
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deal  more,'  replied  Faith.  '  It  will  be  a  long  day, 
Mrs.  Fatty,  before  we  see  bim  down  again.' 

'Mr.  HarrieoB  considers  him  better,'  said  Mra. 
Pattj,' '  and  he  ate  a  whole  mutton-chop  jeeterday.' 

'  A  chop  aboat  the  size  of  a  five-sbilling  piece, 
ma'am,'  answered. Faith.  '  As  I  said  to  Betsey,  there 
is  nothing  difiers  more  than  chops,  and  it 's  no  nse  to 
deceive  oneself  about  it.' 

Mrs.  Patty  sat  herself  down  on  a  higb  leather- 
covered  stool,  rested  her  bands  on  her  knees,  and 
lo<Aed  straight  before  her. 

Faith  bustled  about  the  room,  taking  up  papers  and 
writing  materials,  and  putting  them  down  ^ain,  mov- 
ing chairs,  and  brushing  away  dust  with  a  duster,  and 
every  now  and  then  glancing  at  her  mistress.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  either,  till  Faith  approached  the 
folio  volume  of  St.  Augustine,  which  lay  near  the 
Doctor's  desk.  Then  one  large  tear  rolled  slowly 
down  Mrs.  Fatty's  cheek,  uid  she  rose  and  said, '  I  will 
dust  that  myself,  Faith,'  and  taking  the  cloth  from 
Faith's  hand  she  moved  it  slowly  over  the  book,  wiping 
away  every  separate  particle  of  dust,  and  rubbing  the 
cover  where  it  needed  no  rubbing,  Faith  all  the  while 
standing  by  waiting  for  her  duster.  Seeing  at  length 
that  she  was  not  likely  to  have  it,  she  went  outof  the 
room  to  fetch  another,  and  Mrs.  Patty  sat  down 
again  in  the  Doctor's  arm-chair,  and  clasping  her 
hands  tightly  together,  murmured  something  which 
sounded  like  a  prayer.  When  Faith  returned  Mrs. 
Patty  was  gone  to  her  own  room,  but  she  was  there 
only  for  few  minutes.  When  she  came  back  she  was 
cheerful  again,  and  said  that  she  had  looked  in  upon 
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the  Doctor,  and  found  him  comfortable.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  the  post  was  come;  so  ahe  would  take  him 
the  letters  if  there  were  any,  and  then  return  and 
settle  what  wae  to  be  done  about  deaoing  the  etady. 

'  The  poatmnn  ought  to  hare  been  here  ten  minutes 
^o,'  said  Faith.  '  I  wonder  why  Betsey  baa  not 
brought  the  letters  in.  Not  but  what  master  will  be 
better  without  them,  Mrs.  Patty.  They  do  but 
worry  him  since  he  has  had  so  much  to  do  for  that 
poor  daft  Uiss  Medley.' 

'  It  is  all  settled  now,'  said  Mrs.  Patty,  '  or  it  will 
be  soon.  Mr.  Cameron  and  the  Doctor  have  found  a 
person  who  will  be  kind  to  her,  and  look  after  her.* 

'  The  Doctor  has  done  it  yon  mean,  ma'am,'  said 
Ftuth.  '  Mr.  Cameron  would  have  been  of  little  use 
without  him.  Anyhow  it's  a  blessing  that  the  poor 
lady  has  some  friends.  People  say  it  was  just  a 
Providence  that  she  lost  her  senses  when  she  did,  for 
she  knew  so  little  how  to  use  them  that  she  was 
always  making  away  with  her  little  money  to  help 
her  relatione  out  in  India.  So  she  would  have  been 
ruined  if  she  had  not  been  stopped  in  time.  But 
there 's  always  good  comes  ont  of  eviL' 

'Always,  Faith,'  said  Mrs.  Patty  emphatically, 
'  but  go  and  ask  for  the  letters ;  your  master  is 
waiting.' 

Faith  brongbt  back  a  tolerably  large  pocket,  which 
Mrs.  Patty  looked  through,  putting  aside  those  which 
she  knew  concerned  domestic  matters,  and  pondering 
over  others  as  if  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  take 
them  up  stairs.  Faith  picked  up  one  which  had 
fallen  on  the  ground.    '  Here  is  the  best  of  all,  Mrs. 
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Fatty — a  foreign  letter.  That  will  be  sure  bi  do 
jou  good,  and  the  Doctor  too.' 

'From  my  little  Mjth,'  atuA  Urs.  Fatty  in  a  tone 
of  qniet  satisfaction,  and  ahe  examined  the  paper, 
the  poat-mark,  the  stamp,  as  persons  do  who  have 
time  to  wonder  at  the  fact  that  the  letter  they 
now  hold  in  their  bands  has  been  only  a  few  days 
before  held  in  the  hands  of  a  person  in  a  foreign 
land  hundreds  of  miles  off.  '  She  writes  a  good  clear 
hand:  that  is  a  comfort  Just  take  the  other  letters 
up,  Faith,  and  let  me  stay  here  a  minute,  and  look 
through  this;  or  stop,  I  will  take  them  myself,  and 
you  go  now;  never  mind  the  books.' 

Mrs.  Fatty  was  evidently  not  quite  certain  of  her 
own  mind,  but  Faith  was,  so  she  carried  the  Doctor's 
letters  to  him  upon  her  own  responsibility,  and  left 
Mrs.  Fatty  to  decipher  Myra's  communication. 

'Mr  CEAKEST  Mbs.  Fattt, 

'  I  could  make  a  great  many  excuses  for  not 
having  written  before,  but  they  will  take  up  my  time 
and  my  paper,  and  I  feel  snre  you  will  not  require 
them.  We  have  settled  ourselves  at  Ischl,  an  out-of- 
the-way  fashionable  place  in  Austria.  I  never  heard 
of  it  till  Godfrey  talked  of  it,  but  everyone  in  Austria 
thinks  a  great  deal  about  it,  uid  as  the  Emperor  is 
often  here,  there  are  hotels,  and  good  houses,  and 
everything  to  make  one  comfortable. 

'  Mamma  has  been  better  ever  since  we  left  Munich, 
and  we  shoold  all  like  IscM  extremely  but  for  the  bad 
weather.  I  think  I  told  yon  that  Mr.  Yerney  joined 
US  at  Mnnich.    He  has  been  with  ua  ever  since,  and 
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it  hu  been  quite  delightful  having  him.  He  knows 
eTerything,  and  amusea  papa,  and  he  is  more  kind  to 
me  than  I  can  say ;  and  ax  for  Bostunond,  I  cannot 
think  -what  she  will  do  without  him,  for  indeed  I  am 
quite  certain  that  they  like  each  otlier  extremely, 
though,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  as  yon  t«ld  me 
one  day  it  was  better  not  to  talk  abont  such  tilings. 
Mr.  Temey  is  a  great  assistance  also  in  enabling  db 
to  understand  the  particular  beanty  of  this  country. 
He  has  travelled  so  much  that  he  can  compare  it 
with  otbers^  He  says  that  it  has  not  the  grandeur  of 
Switzerland,  but  that  no  other  scenery  ever  gave 
him  such  a  sense  of  enchantment.  Berchtesgaden 
and  the  Eonig  See,  to  which  we  made  an  excnrsion  from 
Sabburg,  were  quite  perfect.  We  drove  for  milea 
and  miles,  and  every  change  in  the  position  of  the 
hills  formed  a  new  view,  which  one  felt  as  if  one 
would  fain  carry  away,  stored  up  as  a  treasure  of 
beanty  in  one's  memory.  There  were  foregrounds  of 
rocks,  and  banks  covered  with  flowers  and  moss ; 
middle  grounds  of  the  most  beautiful  trees,  planted 
as  if  they  had  been  especially  laid  ont  in  a  gentleman's 
park ;  and  backgrounds  of  cliff  and  mountain-tops,  to 
say  nothing  of  torrents  rushing  down  the  mountains, 
and  the  Eonig  See,  ahnt  in  by  walls  of  cliffs,  rising 
BO  immediately  from  the  water's  edge  that  there  was 
not  room  even  for  a  pathway.  One  walk  I  shall 
never  foi^et.  We  were  stopping  to  rest  the  horses 
at  a  little  village  called  Insel ;  it  had  been  raining  all 
the  morning,  and  we  were  rather  out  of  spirits  and 
disheartened  because  of  the  weather,  but  at  last  it 
cleared  up,  and  Mr.  Yemey  proposed  to  Bosamond 
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and  me  to  go  out  with  him,  and  In  spite  of  the  mud 
we  set  off.  Insel  is  a  tiny  village  in  a  valley,  with  great 
bills,  woods,  and  gorges  all  round.  Glorious  effects 
there  were  with  the  clouds  cleariog  off  the  hills,  but 
the  loveliest  thing  of  all  was  the  wood,  to  which  wa 
made  our  way.  It  was  alt  I  have  fancied  a  wood  might 
be,  when  I  have  been  reading  fairy  tales  and  i-omaaces 
— glades  and  rocks,  most;  beantiful  trees — beeches, 
sycamores,  larches,  firs, —  and  a  complete  carpet  of 
moss,  and  flowers,  and  wood- strawberries,  which  it 
was  almost  a  sin  to  walk  upon;  whilst  between  the 
branches  of  Uie  trees  and  the  openings  in  the  wood 
there  were  glimpses  of  the  valley  and  the  huge  grim 
rocks  towering  over  it.  We  sat  down  on  a  rock  to 
rest,  and,  oh  !  Mrs.  Patty,  it  really  was  Paradise. 

'  As  Mr.  Verney  says,  "  What  one  especially  feels 
here  is  the  lavishness  of  the  beauty."  It  is  not  that 
one  goes  to  see  a  lovely  gpot  but  a  lovely  country, 
which  is  perfect  even  in  its  minutest  detail.  Rosamond 
declares  that  I  am  always  sermonising  about  it,  but  I 
hope  it  is  only  that  I  feel  thankful  for  it  Mr. 
Yerney  quoted  that  line  from  Keats  the  other  day— 
A  thiog  of  beaut;  is  a  jof  for  ever ; 

and,  certtunly,  the  eight  of  the  Bavarian  Alps  will  be 
a  j  oy  to  me  till  the  last  day  of  my  life. 

'  I  am  staying  now  at  a  lovely  place  near  Iscbl,  a 
house  which  Colonel  Hensman  (you  know  Mrs,  Hens- 
man  is  a  cousin  of  mamma's)  has  taken  for  some 
months  on  the  lake  of  St.  Wolfgang.  It  is  about 
seven  miles  from  Ischl.  The  house  was  part  of  a 
convent  and  joins  the  (dd  church,  and  there  is  & 
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gallery  in  it  from  Trhich  ooe  can  look  down  into  the 
church.  The  grounds  are  exquisite;  so  beautiful 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  friends  often  go 
over  from  lachl  to  Bee  them.  Thej  are  close  to  the  lake, 
and  the  mountuns  rise  above  them — real  mouut^s, 
one  (the  Schaffberg)  more  than  5,000  feet  high ;  but  it 
is  yerj  cold  here  in  winter,  and,  indeed,  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  tbougb  there  are  all  kinds  of  lovely 
rare  shrubs  and  dowers  they  can  only  be  \eXt  out  a 
very  little  while.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hensman  brought 
me  over  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  was  to  have 
stayed  till  Saturday.  Mr.Vemey  came  over  yesterday 
fi>r  the  day,  and  we  were  very  happy  rowing  on  the 
lake  and  walking  about  the  beautiful  grounds.  He 
went  back  to  Ischl  in  theevening,  but  he  said  nothing 
about  leaving  us,  so  you  may  imagine  how  disap- 
pointed I  was  when  this  morning,  just  as  Mrs. 
Hensman  was  planning  what  we  should  do  for  the 
day,  a  messenger  came  from  lachl  saying  that  I  must 
go  back  directly,  for  that  all  the  plans  were  altered 
because  of  Mr.  Vemey's  being  obliged  to  go  away 
almost  immediately,  and  that  we  were  to  drive  over 
to  AuHsee  to-morrow  morning  and  sleep,  and  see 
some  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  Mr.  Vemey 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  being  with  us,  and  after 
that  be  would  go,  and  Edmund  would  join  us.  I  feel 
very  ungrateful  at  not  being  pleased,  but  it  entirely 
upsets  all  my  own  plans,  and  Mr.  Terney's  going  is 
a  terrible  blank.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we 
shall  leave  lechl  whenever  he  does,  for  papa  really 
does  not  know  how  to  get  on  without  him.  I  shall  not 
much  care  where  we  go  if  this  should  be  arranged. 
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for  I  eajoj  everything,  and  much  aa  I  like  the  idea  of 
ataying  at  St.  Wolfgai^  I  do  not  like  being  a.WB,j 
from  our  own  party.  IschI  itaelf  ia  very  beautifolly 
eitaated,  with  mountains  all  round  it,  but  it  is  too 
faabionable  to  please  me.  There  is  an  English  service 
on  Sundays,  held  in  aome  room  hired  by  the  landlord 
of  the  chief  hotel,  and  fitted  up  expresdy  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  of  coarse  ia  very  satiafactory,  though 
papa  saja  it  is  only  a  apeculation  of  the  landlord's  to 
attract  the  English  guests.  The  English  clergymaa 
eat  near  us  at  the  tahleSh&le  the  first  day  we  dined 
there,  and  told  ua  that  the  landlord  gave  him  hia  rooms 
free  of  coat,  and  that  he  considered  it  his  business  to 
entertain  the  English  guests ;  and  then  he  began 
telling  us  who  all  the  people  -were  who  were  present.. 
We  went  to  the  service  on  Sunday.  There  was 
Holy  Communion,  and  before  the  offertory,  notice 
was  given  that  the  collection  would  be  made  to  defray 
the  expenses  the  landlord  had  incurred  in  fitting  up 
the  room,  and  we  were  told  besides  that  the  hour  for 
the  afternoon  service  would  be  altered  to  suit  tlie 
landlord's  two  tablu-^k&te.  I  really  felt  quite  glad 
that  Mr.  Yerney  was  not  there  to  hear  it,  for  he  can- 
not help  turning  such  things  into  ridicule.  I  can't 
laugh  at  them  myself,  they  only  give  me  pain,  for 
they  seem  so  irreverent  That  is  the  one  point  upon 
which  Mr.  Vemey  and  I  cannot  agree.  He  never 
cares  about  going  to  these  English  chapels  and 
services;  be  says  he  can  be  much  more  devout  when 
he  is  wandering  about  amidst  beautiful  scenery,  and 
I  dare  say  he  may  be  right,  only  it  seems  strange. 
He  likes  Roman  Catholic  services,  though;  at  leaal^  he 
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likes  to  look  on  ttnd  to  hear  the  music  ;  but  theo  he 
tKjB  plainly  th&t  he  oaly  goes  to  them  as  he  does  to 
the  opera.  Dear  Mrs.  Fatty,  these  things  puzsle  me 
very  much,  for  Mr.  Verney  must  be  a  good  man,  be 
BO  entirely  appreciates  eTerything  which  ia  great  aad 
noble,  and  be  talks  to  p&pa  by  the  hour  about  plans 
for  doing  good  in  India. 

'  Tuesday  afternoon. — I  mast  finish  this,  and  take  it 
with  me  to  Ischl  this  evening.  I  am  to  go  bEu:k  after 
an  early  dinner,  which  is  not  quite  what  mamma 
wishes  ;  for  Rosamond  wroto  me  word  I  was  to  re- 
turn  directly  in  the  carriage  that  was  sent  for  me, 
and  Mr.  Verney  added  a  little  line  in  her  note, 
begging  me  not  to  delay ;  but  I  really  could  not  help 
,  it :  Mrs.  Hensman  entreated  me  bo  much  to  stay,  and 
help  her  to  take  care  of  some  poor  English  ladies, 
who  are  at  a  very  indifferent  hotel  in  the  village,  and 
whom  she  thinks  it  right  to  be  kind  to.  They  are 
an  aunt  and  niece,  and  they  are  travelling  for  amuse- 
ment, and  have  come  here  by  a  kind  of  accident, 
hoping  to  find  some  friends.  Mrs.  Tracy  is  the  aunt, 
Miss  Stuart  the  niece.  The  latter  b  very  much  out  of 
health,  but  she  is  quite  fascinating  in  look  and  manner. 
I  have  been  sitting  with  her  this  morning  in  a  lovely 
little  pavilion  in  the  grounds.  It  is  fitted  up  most 
luxuriously,  and  haa  windows  all  round,  which  com- 
mand enchanting  views  of  the  lake.  Mrs.  Hensman 
had  Mies  Stuart  taken  there  this  morning,  carried  in  a 
chair,  forsheistooill  towalk,  andthen  sheaskedmeto 
go  to  her.  You  know  how  shy  and  awkward  I  am  ge- 
nerally ;  but  that  is  when  there  is  no  exact  reason  for 
doing  or  saying  things  j  wheni  am  obliged  to  put  my- 
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self  forward  I  can  get  on  pretty  ^ell.  Miss  Stuart  waa 
very  reserred  in  manner  at  firsts  and  rather  cold,  till 
something  waa  said  about  Mra.  HenBtuaa's  kindness, 
and  then  she  was  so  grateful,  her  eyes  quite  sparkled 
aa  abe  spoke  of  it.  They  axe  snch  lovely  eyes,  very 
deep  bine,  with  long  eyelashes ;  and  the  eyelids  droop 
over  them,  and  make  them  still  deeper  and  darker. 
Their  expression  is  very  sad ;  they  seem  to  look  out 
into  the  far  distance  aa  if  expecting  something  which 
never  comes.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  1  aat  by 
her  this  morning,  that  if  I  were  a  painter,  I  should 
like  to  take  her  as  a  model  for  a  picture  of  "  Hope 
deferred,  which  maketh  the  heart  sick."  I  really 
longed  to  kiss  her  and  comfort  her,  but  I  did  not  dare 
to  talk  about  anything  but  common-place  eubjects, 
and  these  seemed  an  effort  to  her.  She  must  have  a 
history  attached  to  her,  I  am  sore  ;  bat  I  am  not 
likely  to  know  it,  for  I  shall  scarcely  see  her  again. 
They  were  going  away  from  St.  Wolfgang  directly  ; 
but  I  think  now  they  know  Mrs.  Hensman,  they  may 
stay  loQgei*.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  them  to  be  near 
kind  people,  and  to  have  the  use  of  the  grounds. 
Mrs.  Tracy  looks  rather  bewildered,  as  if  she  had 
no  plans  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  go, 
and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  sad  and  strange. 
They  seem  so  very  lonely  and  helpless.  I.  have  had 
an  idea  in  my  mind  since  I  saw  them,  which  seems 
unnatural,  and  almost  impossible,  but  which  I  should 
like  to  be  quite  sure  about.  You  know  Miss  Greaves 
had  a  dear  friend  whose  name  was  Stuart,  and  who 
went  to  India ;  and  I  have  fancied  whether  thia 
young  lady  conld  be  tb«  same.    People  tarn  up  so 
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very  curiously  in  Btrange  places.  I  would  bare 
asked  Mies  Stu&rt  herself,  only  it  might  have  seemed 
inquisitive.  Please  let  Juliet  and  Annette  eee  this 
letter.  I  will  write  to  them  next  time.  I  send  you 
a  very  great  deal  of  love,  dearest  Mrs.  Patty,  and 
idease  give  all  kinds  of  respectful  and  most  affec- 
tionate remembrances  to  dear  Dr.  Kingsbury,  How 
I  should  like  to  see  him,  and  talk  to  him  1  When 
you  write,  pray  let  me  hear  all  Hie  Tare  news.  It 
seems  an  age  since  we  went  away. 

'  Ever  your  very  affectionate  young  &iend, 

'Mnu.  Cahkron/ 

Mrs.  Fatty  laid  down  the  letter,  took  off  her  spec- 
tades,  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  thought,  then  put  on 
her  spectacles  again,  and  re-read  the  portion  of 
Myra'a  communication  which  referred  to  Mr.  Vemey, 
after  which  she  walked  very  deliberately  up  stairs  to 
the  Doctor's  room. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  in  an  arm-o)iair,  propped 
up  by  coshions.  There  had  been  a  gradual  failing  of 
strength  lately,  which  no  one  could  exactly  account 
for.  He  felt  but  little  pain,  but  he  had  lost  his  appe- 
tite and  energy.  The  symptoms  of  a  general  break 
up  of  the  constitution  were  too  obvions  to  be  hidden 
from  any  eyes  but  those  blinded  by  affection.  Until 
this  day  Mrs.  Patty  had  never  realised  to  herself 
what  a  change  might  be  at  hand.  :Now,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  it  struck  her  how  very  worn  he 
looked,  how  his  cheeks  had  fallen  in,  and  how  dim 
his  eyes  were,  and  especially  how  thin  ^d  almost 
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white  his  bony  hands  hod  become;  and  for  an  instant 
forgetting  the  irritable  feehng  which  had  made  her 
hasten  to  him  with  Myxa's  letter,  she  went  up  to 
him,  and  propped  up  his  pillows,  and  drew  his  littlb 
table  nearer  to  him,  and  cleared  away  some  papers 
which  were  lying  upon  it,  but  she  could  not  trust 
herself  to  speak  to  htm,  till  he  said  — 

'  Thank  you,  Patty  ;  I  do  very  well.  HaTO  I  bad 
all  the  letters?' 

'  All  which  were  of  any  consequence,  Doctor,  dear. 
There  was  one  I  saw  from  poor  Miss  Medley's  nurse. 
What  does  she  say  of  her  ? ' 

'That  she  is  afraid  the  poor  lady  grows  worse. 
l%e  change  has  not  been  of  any  use.  We  must  pray, 
Fatty,  that  God  would  please  to  take  her  home  before 
long.' 

'Aye  I  indeed  we  well  may.  It  is  a  sore  trial  for 
herself  and  her  friends.  And  what  has  been  settled 
about  the  money  matters  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Cameron  has  not  written  to  say  if  he  will 
Subscribe,  so  I  must  continue  to  advance  what  is 
necessary.' 

'  It  is  only  doing  what  you  have  done  all  your  life,* 
obserred  Mrs.  Patty,  'advancing  for  others,  and 
waiting  till  they  think  it  proper  to  repay,  but  there 
will  be  the  five  pounds  which  Myra  told  us  Mr. 
Vemey  would  give.  I  wonder  why  he  wished  his 
name  to  be  kept  so  secret.' 

'  There  may  be  many  good  ressons  for  a  man's 
not  wishing  his  charities  to  be  known,'  replied  the 
Doctor.  '  And  as  to  myself.  Fatty,  I  shall  soon  be 
where  it  will  be  no  grief  to  me  to  remember  that  I 
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spent  twentjf  poands  to  pronde  a  narae  for  the 
afflicted  lad^.' 

'  If  yon  are  douMM  abont  Mr.  Cameron's  direc> 
tions,' continued  Mrs.  Patty, 'I  can  help  yon  now  t  for 
I  have  a  letter  fVom  little  Myra  ;  shall  I  read  it  to 
yon?' 

'  She  is  a  good  little  girl,  Patty,  and  I  shall  thank 
yon  very  much  ;  but  I  think  I  will  more  to  the  eofa 
first.  I  do  n't  wish  to  be  restless  and  trottblesome, 
hnt  I  am.  And  leet  I  shonld  forget  it,  will  yon  take 
charge  of  those  clothing-club  tickets,  and  give  them 
to  Mr.  Bainea.  I  have  signed  them,  bnt  my  hand 
Bhakes  greatly.' 

So  did  ISn.  Patty's  as  she  gathered  np  the  cards 
on  which  were  traced  the  scarcely  legible  characters 
which  bad  once  been  written  so  firmly.  She  moTed 
the  Doctor  to  the  sofa,  refusing  to  ring  for  Faith  to 
help  her,  and  then,  when  she  had  made  him,  as  be 
said,  BO  comfortable  that  he  desired  to  thank  God  for 
it,  she  sat  down  by  him  and  read  out  Myra's  letter, 
to  which  he  listened  with  the  fullest  attention,  inter- 
rupting Mrs.  Fatty's  slow  and  emphatic  reading, 
whenever  be  missed  a  word,  with  the  request  that 
she  would  be  so  good  as  to  repeat  that  once  more. 

When  she  bad  ended,  he  said,  *  Little  Myra  has  a 
feeling  heart,  Patty,  and  she  is  much  touched  with 
that  poor  young  lady's  sorrow.  May  Gtoi  keep  her 
fi-om  much  of  her  own,  for  I  fear  she  would  sink 
under  it.' 

'  She  is  likely  to  have  a  good  deal,  I  am  afraid. 
Doctor,' replied  Mrs.  Patty,  as  she  carefully  refolded  tho 
letter,  and  placed  it  in  the  envelope.    'She  gives  her 
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heart  bo  soon  to  people  who  are  kind  to  her,  and  I 
do  n't  know  what  to  any  to  her  about  it^  because  her 
parents  do  n't  see  things  as  I  da.  I  do  wish  she  did 
not  like  Mr.  Vemey  quite  so  much.' 

'  She  is  very  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness,  and 
she  will  be  very  fond  of  him  if  he  marries  her  sist«r,' 
replied  the  Doctor.  '  It  all  seems  to  me,  Patty,  quite 
natural,  though  I  could  wish  that  Mr.  Verney  was 
more  settled  in  his  religions  views.' 

'Ah I  Doctor,  yon  are  a  man,  and  never  see  any- 
thing hut  what  lies  straight  before  yon,  which,  no 
doubt,  ia  good  and  best,  and  the  reason  why  men  go 
,  through  the  world'  more  quietly  than  women  can. 
But  what  I  should  like  to  know,  first  of  all,  is 
whether  Mr.  Vemey  really  does  care  for  Rosamond 
Cameron,  and  if  he  does  why  he  can't  speak  out  at 
once.' 

'  Myra  is  discriminatiDg,  and  appears  to  have  no 
doubt  of  his  feelings,'  replied  the  Doctor. 

'  But  she  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  enough  to  take 
beed  to  her  own,'  replied  Mrs.  Patty. 

'  I  do  not  understand  yon,  Patty.  Even  if  Rosa- 
mond Cameron  and  Mr.  Vemey  were  not  attached  to 
each  other,  as  it  appears  they  are,  Myra  would  never 
care  for  a  man  so  much  older  than  herself.' 

'Perhaps  not  care  for  him  in  the  way  of  falling  in 
love  with  him,  though  I  would  never  answer  for  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  if  they  were  thrown  much  together. 
But  what  would  be  worse  than  falling  in  love  with 
bim  would  be  that  she  might  take  it  into  her  head  to 
marry  him  from  pity  and  romance.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  romance  in  this  lett«r.  Doctor,  and  I  do  n't 
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like  it.  Muiy  a  voinaii  haa  sacrificed  her  happinead 
froTD  no  stronger  feeling.* 

'Patty,  my  dear,  you  trouble  yourself  about  things 
which  Trill  never  come  to  pass.  Little  Myra  is 
pleased  and  happy,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be.' 

'But,  Doctor,  dear,  answer  me  oue  question. 
Should  you  be  satisfied  if  she  were  to  marry  Mr. 
Vemey  ?' 

'By  no  means.  He  has  no  fixed  principles,  and 
is  much  too  old.  I  should  consider  it  most  unde- 
sirable.' 

'  Then,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Patty, '  I  do  n't  quite  see  how 
you  or  anyone  can  wish  her  to  be  pleased,  and  happy, 
and  full  of  romance  about  a  man  whom  you  could 
noTer  bear  to  see  her  husband.' 

'Because  I  am  sure  he  never  will  be,'  was  the 
reply. 

'Ahl  Doctor,  that  is  looking  straight  before  you; 
but  it  strikes  me  there  is  something  at  the  side. 
Suppose  she  never  shonld  marry  him,  which  God 
grant  she  may  not,  and  wbich  I  don't  protend  to 
say  is  likely,  seeing  he  appears  to  have  set  his  heart 
on  Rosamond ;  yet  if  she  should  go  on  romancing 
about  him,  and  admiring  him,  surely  she  will  become 
like  him.' 

'Not  so,  Patty.  J-ittle  Myra  has  au  honest  hearty 
and  a  clear  head,  and  God  is  her  guide  and  pro- 
tector. She  will  open  her  eyes  as  time  goes  on;  she 
is  a  child  now.' 

'  And  that  will  be  a  grievous  day,'  said  Mrs.  Patty, 
mournfully! 
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'  It  is  what  we  must  all  come  to,  Fattj,  as  we  travel 
throagti  this  disappointing  world.' 

'It  ia  not  what  I  ever  came  to/  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Patt^.  'I  had  my  romance  of  respect  when  I  was  a 
child,  Doctor  dear,  and  it  was  aboat  you,  and  I  have 
never  seen  cause  to  alter  it,  and  it  has  kept  me  up 
and  given  me  strength  when  things  were  so  trying 
about  me  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  I  should 
have  sunk  quite.  Yon  must  not  measure  women  by 
men,  Doctor.  They  were  not  made  to  stand  alone, 
and  when  they  lean  fmd  the  reed  breaks,  ten  to  one 
but  they  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  that  is  my  fear  for 

'Nay,  Patty.  We  must  not  doubt  God's  Provi- 
dence over  her.' 

'  Tet,  Doctor,  the  old  proverb  says  that  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  Wbereas  it  strikes  me 
that  in  these  days,  fathers  and  mothers  fancy  that 
God  will  do  eveiything  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of 
their  children,  and  they  are  to  do  nothing.  Neither 
Mr.  Dor  Mrs.  Cameron  approve  of  Mr.  Vemey. 
Mrs.  Cameron  herself  as  good  as  told  me  she  would 
not  on  any  account  have  Bosamond  marry  him,  and 
yet  she  allows  them  to  be  together  just  as  much  as  if 
they  were  engaged.  The  world  is  a  puzzle  to  me. 
Doctor,  and  it  grows  more  so  every  day.' 

'Because  yon  do  not  understand  inconsistency, 
Patty,'  said  tlie  Doctor,  and  a  smile  passed  over  his 
kind  face. 

'  It  may  be  so,'  said  Mrs.  Fatty ;  '  yet  God  knows 
I  can  quite  nnderstand  what  the  Prayer  Book  makes 
one  say.     I  am  sure  none   do  m^e  things  ihey 
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ought  not  to  do  than  I  do,  and  no  one  oftener  leaves 
nndone  things  which  oaght  to  be  done.  I  can't 
ventnre  to  find  fanlt  with  any  on  that  score.' 

'  Those  ftre  siaa  of  infirmity,  Fatty.* 

'  Anyhow  they  are  sins,  and  there  are  enongh  of 
them.  Tbey  are  not  my  pncEle,  however,  for  yon  see 
they  belong  to  myself.  But  what  I  do  n't  compre> 
bend  is  bow  persons  can  declare  that  they  intend  and 
desire  to  go  one  way,  and  then  deliberately  tarn 
round  and  go  the  other.  If  Mr.  Cameron  wishes 
his  daughter  to  marry  Mr.  Yerney,  well  and  good } 
but  if  not,  let  him  keep  bis  door  abut  against  him.' 

'  It  is  the  way  of  this  fallea  world  in  many  other 
cases  besides  marriage^  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  Doctor. 
'  Men  say  they  mean  to  walk  towards  HeaTOO,  but  they 
do  not  the  less  turn  their  faces  away  from  it.' 

'Yes,'  replied  Mrs.  Fatty,  very  earnestly,  'and  so 
surely,  as  the  Bible  says,  tbey  are  fools,  though  no  one 
ventures  to  call  them  so.  But  it  is  very  perplexing) 
Doctor,  when  clever  men  are  fools,  whether  in  things 
of  this  world  or  the  next.  Little  Myra  would  be 
much  shocked  if  I  said  that  I  thought  Mr.  Vemey 
was  a  fool,  yet  I  can't  help  thinking  so,  ud  some  day 
she  will  find  it  out.' 

'  Tou  speak  severely,  Patty.' 

'  Do  I  ?  Tet  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  to 
help  him  if  be  needed  it.  But  truth  is  truth,  and  if 
this  world  is  not  to  be  ours  always,  as  we  know  it 
can't  be,  Uien  to  live  as  if  it  were  is  jast  mad  folly, 
and  nothing  less.  And  Mr,  Vemey  may  be  the 
cleverest  man  that  breathes  as  regards  knowing  about 
India,  and  government,  and  pictures,  and  music,  and 
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all  those  thinge  which  take  poor  little  Mjra'a  fancj, 
but  if  he  neglects  his  religion,  vhj,  little  Johnnie 
Ford  in  the  Idiot  Aeylnm  is  more  rational;  for  when 
he  wants  &  thing  he  does  go  the  shortest  way  to  work 
to  get  it     Ah!  Doctor,  you  think  so,  don't  yon?' 

'Perhaps  I  do,'  was  the  Doctor's  answer.  'But 
Patty,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  we  should  pray  for 

'  Yes,  and  for  Rosamond  and  little  Myra,  too,'  added 
Mrs.  Patty.  'And  now,  perhaps,  I  bad  better  put 
up  the  letter  for  Annette  and  Juliet,  or  I  may  forget 
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r&.T  same  day  Colonel  and  Mtb.  Vemey,  for  the 
first  time  for  many  weeks,  eat  down  to  a  tite-i- 
tile  dinner  in  Eaton  Place.  Mrs.  Vemey  was  tired 
with  her  gtueties,  and  had  entrnsted  her  two  girls  to 
a  friend  who  was  to  take  them  to  a  botanical  fSte; 
and  Colonel  Vemej  had  busineBS  which  would  occupy' 
him  all  the  evening,  and  which  made  a  six  o'clock 
dinner  a  necessity. 

Mrs.  Vemey,  as  usual,  threw  a  little  romance  over 
the  matter-of-fact  matrimonial  reality.  'So  pleasant 
it  is,  my  dear  Colonel,'  she  said,  as  the  dessert  was 
placed  on  the  table,  and  she  began  to  select  the 
choicest  raspberries  from  the  dish  before  her.  '  So 
quiet  and  soothing.  Let  me  give  yon  just  these  few 
raspberries,  they  really  are  splendid  ;  they  were  sent 
up  from  Stormont  this  morning.  I  almost  wish  we 
were  going  back  there  to-morrow.' 

'  Thank  you,  my  dear  ;  no  more ;'  and  the  Colonel 
took  the  plate  ofTered  him.  'Stormont  raspberries 
are  always  fine.  Why  do  n't  you  go  back,  if  you  wish 
it?' 

*Ahl  if  I  Goold  only  consult  my  wishes;  but 
poor  Netta  and  Elise,  what  wonld  they  say?' 
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'  They  are  very  good  girls,  and  would  do  what  yon 
told  them,'  said  tlie  Colonel  j '  and  this  haviog  a  house 
in  town  is  an  awful  expense.' 

'So  it  is,  my  dear  Colonel  j  but  one  must  be 
patient.  It  won't  be  needed  always.  The  dear  girls 
wiU  marry,  and  then  we  can  do  as  we  choose.' 

'  I  do  n't  want  them  to  marry,'  said  the  Colonel, 
bluntly  ;  'I  like  to  have  them  about  me.  Now  they 
are  out  of  the  school-room,  and  able  to  do  as  they 
like  i  why  am  I  not  to  have  a  little  pleasure  from 
them?' 

'  Certainly ;  most  natural  and  right ;  bat  we  must 
not  be  selfish.  Parents  have  great  sacrifices  to  make, 
and  yon  are  the  last  man  to  etand  in  the  way  of  your 
children's  good.  And  that  reminds  me  —  have  you 
heard  from  Charles  to-day  ?' 

'  I  do  n't  see  why  it  should  remind  you  of  him,  my 
dear.  What  has  Charles  Vemey  to  do  with  your 
children's  good?' 

'  Nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Verney,  with  a  gentle  smile, 
and  a  slight  sigh,  which  were  intended  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  meaning.  'Nothing,  at  least,  appa- 
rently; but  a  mother  will  be  anxious,  and  at  one 
time,  I  confess,  I  was  afraid  that  dear  Eljse's  imagi- 
native mind  might  have  formed  too  vivid  a  picture 
of  her  cousin's  talents  and  superiority.  But  that  is 
over  now.  His  attachment  to  Kosamond  Cameron  is 
too  evident  to  admit  of  any  mistake.' 

'  His  attachment  to  whom  ? '  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
half  starting  from  his  chair. 

'  Rosamond  Cameron,  my  love,'  replied  Mrs.  Verney 
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—  slie  always  said  'love,'  when  she  was  afraid  of 
having  an  outburst  of  the  reverse. 

The  Colonel  sat  dowa  again.  '  I  do  n't  understand 
this,  Frances.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  Charles  en- 
gaged to  Rosamond  Cameron  ?  Are  they  going  to 
be  married  off  at  once  ?  Why  have  not  I  been  told 
of  it  before  ?  It  is  very  remarkable,  very  strange, 
very  unfitting ' — the  Colonel  was  growing  redder  and 
redder,  and  hia  vocabulary  of  indignation  was  likely 
to  be  lengthy.  Mrs.  Verney  bent  forward,  and  pushed 
a  biscuit  towards  him,  and  put  a  few  more  raspberries 
upon  his  plate,  but  she  said,  nothing  ;  and  the  Colonel 
drew  up  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence,  like  a  horse 
who,  meeting  with  no  opposition,  suddenly  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  need  to  run  away— • 
and  ended  with,  '  Well,  my  dear.' 

'  I  have  never  heard  that  they  are  engaged,'  was 
Mrs.  Vemey's  observation,  in  reply  ;  '  but  the  world 
talks  about  it;  and  as  he  is  gone  abroad  after  them  I 
suppose  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  there  is 
something  in  it.' 

<  Bat  there  must  not  be  anything,'  exclaimed  the 
Colonel ;  '  Charles  is  not  the  man ;  he  is  too  old,  and 
his  health  is  bad ;  and  those  stories  we  beard  against 
him  have  never  been  cleared  up,  my  dear.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  Cameron  won't  allow  it,  and  yon  had 
better  write  and  tell  Charles  so  at  once.  I  don't 
wish  to  have  my  nephew  rejectedi  and  he  will  be,  as 
sure  as  fate.' 

'  Are  you  not  a  little  rapid,  my  dear  Colonel  ?     It 

is  for  Mr.  Cameron  to  find  out  these  objections 

Bupposiog  they  exist — not  for  us  to  suggest  them.' 
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'I  do  n't  desire  that  my  nephew  should  rao  biahead 
agaiDBt  a  post,'  coatisued  the  Colonel.  '  When  a  man 
makes  an  ofler  to  a  girl,  all  his  antecedents  and  circum- 
stances are  inquired  into ;  and  I  know  Cameron  well 
enough  to  be  sure  that  he  will  be  sharp  and  shrewd 
in  the  matter,  as  all  men  of  his  stamp  are.  We  shall 
come  to  a  split — we  must.  I  can't  have  my  nephew 
insulted  and  rejected,  and  people  talking  as  they  will 
talk,  Cameron  and  I  hare  kept  apart  all  our  lives, 
and  we  mnst  continue  to  do  so }  we  shall  be  very 
rough  neighbours  if  we  do  n't.' 

'  Well,  it  may  never  come  to  anything,'  said  Mrs. 
Vemey,  in  a  tone  of  indifference,  as  she  leaned  her 
white  hand  upon  the  table  and  gazed  at  her  diamond 
ring  ;  '  but  where  afiections  are  eng^ed  worldly 
obstacles  soon  melt  away;  and  Rosamond  Camenoi 
is  a  very  sweet  girL' 

*  She  may  have  come  straight  from  paradise  for 
anght  I  care,'  exclaimed  the  Colonel;  'bat  I  don't 
want,  her  to  be  Charles  Vemey's  wife,' 

'  Only  if  she  should  be  so  you  will  receive  her 
kindly,'  ■ 

'I  won't  receive  her  at  all.  I  hate  Cameron's 
politics.  I  bate  being  mixed  up  with  them.  Don't 
let  me  have  the  girl  asked  again  to  the  house  on  any 
account.  I  won't  bare  it,  my  dear  ;  remember  now 
what  I  say — I  won't  have  it' 

'  Certainly,  my  love  ;  everything  shall  be  as  yon 
wish.  I  only  felt  glad  myself  that  Charles  seemed 
to  be  attracted  by  Rosamond,  because  I  had  heard  a 
rumoar  of  a  possible  engagement  in  Indi^  which 
would  not  be  by  any  means  as  satisfactory.' 
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<He  'a  always  flirting,*  excl&imed  the  ColoneL 
<  For  a  Bensible  hibd,  there  is  no  oae  has  made  more  of 
a  fool  of  himself  in  that  way  than  Charles.  The 
wonder  is  be  has  not  been  taken  in  by  an  Indian 
Begum  before  this;'  and  as  the  Colonel  laughed  at 
his  own  enggestion,  the  angry  ruddiness  of  his  cheeks 
subsided  into  a  quieter  and  browner  hna 

*  I  wish  It  may  be  nothing  more  seriona  than  a 
fiirtatjon/  said  Mrs.  Verney.  '  I  have  only  heard 
rumours,  indeed,  but  they  come  from  Tarious  quarters. 
Mrs.  de  Lancy  told  me  when  I  took  Juliet  and  An- 
nette to  school  the  other  day  that  it  was  some  niece 
of  poor  old  Misa  Medley's.  1  do  n't  believe,  though, 
it  can  be ;  Charles  never  would  mix  himself  up  with 
any  of  her  family.' 

'  Old  Miss  Medley !  My  nephew  marry  a  niece 
of  old  Miss  Medley's !  The  world  is  gone  mad ! '  ex- 
claimed the  Colonel.  '  Why,  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
quack  doctor!' 

'  Once  a  regular  physician,  I  believe,'  replied  Mro. 
Verney. 

'  Kegular  physician  !  regular  humbug  I  Hasn't 
she  killed  herself  with  swallowing  bis  atrocious 
globules  ?  Cbarlea  marry  her  niece  I  He  should 
never  put  tiia  foot  in  my  house  again  if  he  did  ;  and 
you  may  tell  him  so.' 

'And  that  Rosamond  Cameron  would  be  prefer- 
able,' said  Mrs.  Yemey  gently. 

*  I  do  n't  know— I  wou't  say.  Why  should  he  marry 
at  all?  What  is  tbe  use  of  marrying?  It  only 
brings  trouble  into  a  family.  If  be  must  have  a  wife, 
let  him  go  to  Kamschatka  and  settle  there,  and  never 
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let  US  hear  snj  more  of  him.  I  hate  mariTing ;  it  is 
the  ruin  of  all  peace  —  I  hate  it  1 ' 

'  Only,  unfortunately,  it  must  be.  But,  my  love, 
ire  won't  think  about  it  till  it  comes.  Only  let  us 
be  thankful  that,  at  any  rate,  wb  are  more  likely  to 
have  an  English  lady  for  our  niece  than  the  de- 
scendant of  a  quack  doctor.' 

'  Umph  \ '  was  all  the  ColonBl's  reply.  But  he  did 
not  deny  that  he  had  cause  for  gratitude ;  and  Mrs. 
Verney  was  satisfied. 

She  had  reason  to  be  so.  By  planting  in  her 
hushimd's  mind  the  thought  of  a  possible  con- 
nection with  the  family  of  his  political  opponent, 
she  had  achieved  au  object  which  had  been  weigh- 
ing upon  her  mind  for  many  weeks.  Why  such 
a  connection  should  have  been  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, only  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Verney 
thoroughly  conld  understand.  A  watchful  moth^ 
and  a  mancenvrer,  the  fear  she  had  expressed  lest 
Mise  shonld  become  attached  to  ber  cousin  Charles 
was  reaL  For  Mrs.  Verney  conld  in  her  child's  case 
see  clearly  the  objections  which  were  deemed  of  no 
consequence  where  the  child  of  another  was  con- 
corned.  Age,  character,  and  fortune,  were  all  against 
Mr.  Verney.  It  was  very  well  to  idealise  him  to  her 
iriends,  and  set  him  upon  a  pedestal,  for  a  centre  to  a 
dinner-party;  but  to  accept  him  for  a  son-in-law  was 
quite  a  different  matter ;  and  when  the  possibility 
suggested  itself  to  Mrs.  Vemey's  mind,  she  at  once 
determined  to  take  precautionary  measures  in  time. 
Not,  indeed,  that  she  said  to  herself  that  her  nephew 
Charles  was  a  man  of  indifferent  character,  indif- 
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ferent  fortune,  and  indifferent  health,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  better  to  provide  him  with  a  wife  from 
ber  neighbour's  family  than  from  ber  own.  Mrs. 
Verney  was  as  plausible  to  berself  as  she  was  to  her 
friends;  and  she  reasoned  so  sensibly,  bo  pbilo- 
BOphicaUy—at  times  even  bo  religiously — that  tbe 
inward  eye  and  the  voice  of  conscience  must,  indeed, 
have  been  singularly  clear  to  have  discovered  wherein 
lay  the  self-deception  in  motive.  She  said — and  it 
was  perfectly  true — that  the  marriage  of  couaina  was 
very  objectionable,  and  that,  to  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe,  it  would  be  well  to  give  her  nephew 
some  other  object  of  interest.  This  was  the  ground- 
work of  her  course  of  action,  and  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  it.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Verney's  cha- 
racter— 'What  tbe  eye  did  not  see  the  heart  was 
not  likely  to  grieve.'  Report  said  that  he  had  been 
wild  and  extravagant ;  but,  no  doubt,  experience  had 
done  its  work ;  and  at  his  age,  and  with  bis  good 
sense,  he  was  likely  to  settle  down  into  a  very  steady 
estimableman.  Moreover — and  this  was  astrong  argu- 
ment— Rosamond  was  not  likely  to  know  or  care 
much  about  his  antecedents.  She  had  no  particular 
principles;  she  was  simply  a  very  pretty,  good- 
tempered,  fashionable  girl,  who  would  be  glad  to  be 
married,  and  might  as  well  marry  Charles  Verney 
as  anyone  else.  Health,  indeed,  was  one  objection; 
for  if  Mr.Yerney  could  not  return  to  India,  his  in- 
come would  be  most  materially  diminished,  and  Mrs. 
Verney  had  been  so  far  conscientious  upon  this  point 
that,  although  she  bad  passively  encour^ed  the 
intimacy,  she  had  never  taken  any  very  active  steps 
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to  promote  it,  until  the  probability  that  RoBamond 
would  inherit  her  aunt's  fortune  seemed  likely  to  re- 
move out  of  the  way  this — in  her  eyes^-only  import- 
ant obstacle.  Rosamond,  with  two  thousand  a  year 
of  her  OWD,  would  really  be  a  most  desirable  wife  for 
a  man  thrown  out  of  an  Indian  appointment ;  and 
then,  too,  all  old  associations  wonld  be  broken  off, 
and  Mr.  Verney'a  life  might,  as  it  were,  be  begun 
anew.  With  a  natural  delight  in  match-making,  the 
temptation  to  interfere  more  definitely  became  too 
strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  before  he  went  abroad 
Mr.  Verney  had  received  suggestions  and  hints  and 
encouragements  which  —  if  only  his  afFections  had 
been  engaged  to  the  extent  which  bis  aunt  chose  to 
imagine — must  long  since  have  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  affairs  to  a  climax.  But — most  onaccount- 
able  it  appeared  to  Mrs.  Verney — from  some  nn- 
known  cause  the  crisis  never  occurred.  Mr.  Verney 
flirted  with  Rosamond  publicly,  and  expressed  his 
admiration  of  her  privately;  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  make  her  presents,  and  to  receive  drawings  and 
guard-chains  and  purses  in  return  :  but  he  could 
never  be  brought  to  the  point  of  proposaL  Mrs. 
Verney  became  uneasy.  Like  other  njancauvrers,  she 
cared  less  for  the  object  than  for  the  fact  of  success. 
Rosamond  and  Mr,  Verney  might  or  might  not  be 
likely  to  make  each  other  happy;  but  if  Mrs.  Verney 
had,  determined  they  should  marry,  they  must ;  and 
therefore  she  set  herself  sedulously  to  And  out  what 
hidden  obstacles  lay  in  the  path.  In  the  course  of 
this  inquiry — which  was  carried  on  with  great  skill 
and  profound  secrecy— the  possibility  of  what  she 
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cboae  to  call  bd  ladiau  entanglement  was  snggested, 
and  although  no  certua  eTideuce  was  produced — ■ 
for  the  information  oalj  came  from  friends'  friends 
who  had  known  Mr.  Vemej  in  India — it  gave  bar 
a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  a  due  to  her  nephew's 
conduct  that  she  was  far  too  well-practised  in  ^he 
work  which  she  had  undertaken  not  to  use  with  skill 
for  the  attainment  of  her  own  purposes.  Within  the 
last  fortnight  a  letter  bad  been  written  to  Mr.  Yemey, 
euggeatingiinthe  most  insinuating  manner,  the  danger 
of  bis  prolonging  his  foreign  intercourse  with  the 
Camerona.  The  world,  Mrs.  Vemey  said,  was  be- 
ginning to  talk.  Rosunond  Cameron  was  a  moat 
attractive  girl,  and  was  already  looked  upon  aa  an 
heiress.  She  had  been  mncb  admired  in  London; 
and  Mr.  Vemey  knew  that  on  her  return  she  would 
be  likely  to  have  many  and  most  desirable  offers  if 
she  were  considered  disengaged.  But,  eren  before 
she  left  England,  persons  were  held  back  by  the  re- 
ports of  an  attachment — STen  an  engagement— be- 
tween her  and  Mr.  Vemey.  Thia  was  very  unfair. 
Mrs.  Verney  put  it  to  her  nephew,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  whether  it  was  right  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  continue.  If  be  had  no  serious  inten- 
tions he  had  no  right  to  feign  them.  He  ought  at 
once  to  leave  the  family.  True,  it  might  be  too 
late.  Mrs.  Yerney  would  on  no  account  betray  con- 
fidence; yet  she  could  not  but  fear,  from  what  she 
had  seen  and  beard,  that  Rosamond's  feelings  had 
already  been  excited  to  a  degree  which  might  be  very 
dangerous  to  her  happiness.  She  was  upon  the  sur- 
face a  sweet,  bright — some  might  even  say  a  thought- 
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leaa — jOTing  'girl ;  but  such  apparent  buoyancy  of 
spirits  often  coucoBled  great  capacities  of  suffering. 
Ura.  Verney  entreated  her  nephew  no  longer  to 
trifie  in  this  matter.  He  might  possibly  have  been 
iuflnenced  in  hie  delay  by  the  very  advantages 
which  a  marriage  with  Rosamond  Cameron  offered. 
A  wife,  beautiful,  accomplished,  perfect  in  temper, 
faecinating  in  society,  a  member  of  a  good  family, 
and  having  the  almost  certainty  of  two  thousand  a 
year  of  her  own,  was  certainly  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day ;  and  a  moif  of  very  refined  feeling  might 
well  hesitate  before  he  ventured  to  ask  for  such  a 
treasure.  But  morbid  scruples  would,  in  the  end,  be 
injurious  to  all  parties.  And  it  was  due  to  Rosamond, 
and  due  also  to  her  parents,  and  to  Mr.  Vemey's  own 
character  —  that  attentions  without  meaning  should 
no  longer  be  suffered  to  stand  io  the  way  of  her  pro- 
spects for  life.  Mrs.  Verney  concluded  with  ardent 
wishes  for  her  nephew's  happiness,  and  an  assur* 
ance  that,  whatever  might  be  his  decision,  she  should 
always  be  most  affectionately  interested  in  his  wel- 
fare. 

The  letter  waa  written  and  despatched  j  but  it  lay 
rather  heavy  on  MrB.Yemey's  mind — perhapsit  alittle 
burdened  her  conscience.  One  thing  was  certain — she 
shrank  from  mentioning  the  subject  to  which  it  referred 
to  her  husband.  Colonel  Verney  had  great  and  very 
serious  fault8,buttheywere  of  aless  insidious  character 
than  his  wife's.  He  was  more  honest-heartfid,  more 
true  and  Christian  in  his  principles.  Mr.  Verney 
not  being  a  man  whom  he  could  approve  of  for  his 
,  own  daughter,  he  would  have  scorned  the  thought  of 
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encouraging  his  attentions  to  Rosamond ;  and  this  Iiia 
wire  perfectly  well  knew.  Again  and  again  in  ]ife 
her  Bchemes  had  been  interfered  with  by  her  hus- 
band's binnt  and  eometimes  very  rough  and  awk- 
ward honesty.  But,  in  this  instance,  his  sense  of  the 
un desirableness  of  such,  a  marriage  for  Rosamond 
would  be  strengthened  by  his  own  prejudices.  He 
might  bear  with  Mr.  Cameron  socially,  but  an  actual 
connection  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  his  views 
and  interests.  Yet  he  must  be  prepared  for  the  con* 
tingency  ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  accustoming 
bim  to  the  idea  gradually.  A  sudden  announcement 
of  Mr.  Vemey's  engagement  (supposing  it  to  exist) 
would  almost  inevitably  produce  an  outbreak  of  in- 
cautious anger  and  surprise,  the  consequences  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee.  Mrs.  Yerney  had 
pondered  this  matter  well  for  several  days;  and  the 
result  was  tbe  conversation  which  had  just  passed, 
and  which  had  been  much  more  favourable  to  her 
wishes  than  she  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 
Tbe  Colonel  was  never  a  very  reasonable  or  reason- 
ing being.  His  one  great  weakness — violent  temper — 
put  him  continually  at  a  disadvantage  with  persons 
who  could  be  cool  and  bide  their  time;  and  Mrs, 
Verney  knew  full  well  that,  if  she  could  excite  his 
indignation  at  the  prospect  of  being  connected  with 
the  'quack  doctor,'  he  would  accept  whatever  might 
be  suggested  in  its  stead,  without  pausing  to  weigh 
objections  which,  in  calmer  moments,  might  seriously 
interfere  with  her  projects.  She  had  calculated 
well  and  wisely.     The  Colonel  sat  in  bis  arm-chair 
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and  drank  his  port  wine  and  etormed  mentally  at 
'  Old  MisB  Medley ; '  and  when  he  thought  of  Rosa- 
mond felt  only — as  his  wife  intended  he  should  feel 
— that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  for  them  all  to  have 
nothing  worse  than  a  Cameron  instead. 
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WHEN  Myra  drove  back  to  Ischl,  in  complisDce 
with  the  order  she  had  received,  it  waa  in  a 
Bpirit  of  DO  very  perfect  BubmisBion  or  good  temper. 
Principles  sometimeg  change  suddenliT)  but  practice 
folloTB  but  slowly  after  them.  Everything  had  gone 
wrong  on  that  particular  day.  She  |,diBliked  the  up- 
setting of  her  plans ;  she  was  very  Borry  to  leave  St. 
Wolfgang ;  Bbe  was  disappointed  at  not  seeing  more 
of  Miss  Stuart ;  and,  more  than  all,  she  dreaded  on 
every  account  travelling  withont  Mr.  Yeme7*s  help 
and  companiondiip.  As  a  climax,  instead  of  having 
a  pleasant  drive  in  an  open  carri^e  with  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Hensman,  she  was  told  at  the  last  minute  that 
they  were  eicessively  sorry,  but  that  moat  unex- 
pectedly they  were  compelled  to  go  in  another  direc- 
tion  to  see  airiend  who  was  taken  suddenlyill,  and  that 
the  only  mode  of  conveyance  they  could  find  for  her 
would  bea  little  country  vehicle,  half  chaise,  half  cart, 
which  would  be  driven  by  their  servant.  So  Myra 
jolted  over  the  rough  road,  and  had  scarcely  heart  to 
admire  the  scenery,  even  when  after  a  drive  of  seven 
milcB  they  came  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which  lay  the  small  town  of  Ischl,  encircled  by 
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mountains  and  forests  near  and  distant,  a  torrent- 
river  rasbing  hy  it,  and  trees  and  cliffs  breaking  the 
oatline  of  tbe  foreground- 
Sorrow  may  be  sootbed  bj  tbe  beauty  of  nature, 
for  sorrow,  like  nature,  comes  from  God, u)d  is  sacred; 
but  t^nper  is  baman,  and  refuses  to  submit  to  its 
influence.  Mjra  suffered  at  that  moment  from  a  fit 
of  discontent,  which  might  have  suited  the  days  gone 
by ;  and,  in  order  to  indulge  it,  conjured  np  every 
possible  form  of  disagreeableness  wbich  might  be 
expect«d  to  await  her  at  the  Hotel  Baur  — her 
mother's  complaining  illness,  her  father's  cold  strict- 
ness, Bosamond's  utter  want  of  comprehension  and 
sympatby,  and  Mr.  Vemey's  moodiness.  The  first 
words  she  beard  from  Conyers,  who  met  her  at  the 
entrance  of  tbe  hotel,  were  by  no  means  encou- 
raging. 

'  Why,  Miss  Uyra,  how  lftt«  you  are  I  Master  has 
been  waiting  dinner  for  you,  and  be  is  so  angry.  He 
tiiougbt  you  would  hare  been  here  two  hours  ago.' 

'  It  was  very  foolish  to  wait,'  said  Myra  impatiently. 
'  I  have  dined.' 

'  How  vexatious.  And  your  mamma  was  to  have 
had  a  drive  somewhere  this  afternoon,  bat  it  has  been 
put  off  because  of  dinner  and  your  not  being  bere  ; 
and  now  she  bas  had  one  of  her  faints,  and  Miss 
Cameron  and  Mr.  Yemey  are  just  gone  out  some- 
where— I  am  sure  I  do  n't  know  where.  Why  did  n  't 
you  come.  Miss  Myra,  wben  yon  were  sent  for? ' 

'I  came  as  soon  as  it  was  convenient,  Conyers,' 
replied  Myra  haughtily.  '  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
have  my  trunk  taken  to  my  room  ?* 
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Conyers  moved  Bulkily  away,  and  Myra  went  a  few 
steps  upstairs  ;  then  sometlung  seemed  to  strike  Iier 
with  self-reproach,  and  she  came  back. 

'Is  mamma  ill  irom  having  been  kept  waiting, 
Conyers  ? ' 

'  I  believe  it  is  worry  more  than  anything  else. 
Miss  Myra.  She  thought  something  had  happened 
as  you  did  not  come.' 

Myra  made  no  answer  to  Conyers,  but  went  imme- 
diat«ly  to  Mrs.  Cameron's  room.  Her  tone  was  humble 
and  affectionate,  as  she  s«d  how  sorry  she  was,  how 
thoughtless  she  had  been,  how  much  she  hoped  that 
her  mother  was  not  seriously  vexed. 

'I  have  been  nervous,  my  dear,  but  nevermind;  it 
is  only  for  your  father;  he  has  been  kept  waiting  for 
dinner.' 

'  I  thought  they  would  dine  at  the  tahle-dkSte, 
and  so  it  would  not  signify,'  said  Myra. 

'  No  ;  they  had  a  fancy  for  a  private  dinner  to-day. 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Yemey's  wish,  or  Kosamond's; 
but  go  and  get  ready,  my  love.  Do  n't  think  about 
me;  I  shall  do  quite  well.  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed 
yourself.' 

Myra  could  scarcely  say  she  had,  Jt  was  so 
chilling  to  be  received  as  if  the  breaking  up  of  her 
pleasant  little  visit  was  of  no  consequence.  She 
turned  away  pettishly,  went  to  her  room,  and  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  cloak,  brooding  all  the  while  over 
she  scarcely  knew  what ;  and  then,  as  she  looked  at 
her  watch,  recollected  that  in  packing  and  depai*ure 
the  morning  had  gone  by  without  allowing  time  for 
the  serious  reading  and  prayer  to  which  she  was 
accustomed.    There  was  no  time  now ;  at  least,  none 
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which  would  be  aufficient;  but  Myra's  sensitive 
conscience  was  touched.  She  felt  herself  thoroughly 
put  out  and  wrong.  She  was  thinking  of  nothing 
and  no  one  but  herself:  she  was  prepared  to  take 
offence  before  it  was  offered.  A  Iittlemore  yielding  to 
weakness  and  perverseness,  and  the  old  uncontrollable 
ill  temper  would  be  upon  her.  Gonyers  knocked  at 
the  door. 

<  Dinner  is  on  the  table,  Miss  Myra,  and  master 
won't  wait  another  instant.' 

Prayers  may  take  hut  one  moment.  Myra'a  was 
scarcely  longer,  but  after  it  came  the  struggling, 
earnest,  almost  physical  effort  to  resist  the  self  which 
was  striving  for  the  mastery;  and  Myra's  smile  of 
apology  as  she  met  her  father  on  the  staircase  was  so 
sweet  that  Mr.  Camerou's  usual  indifferent  sternness 
of  manner  melted  before  it,  and,  instead  of  finding 
fault,  he  stopped  to  kiss  ber,  and  said  that  '  he  did  not 
like  her  being  away.  They  were  none  of  them  com- 
fortable without  her.'  It  was  the  first  time  that 
Myrs  had  ever  realised  to  herself  the  place  she  was 
gaining  in  the  esteem  and  the  afiections  of  her  home. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  turned  upon  the  plana 
for  the  next  few  days.  Mr.  Vemey  took  part 
in  it ;  but  his  thoughts  were  evidently  elsewhere. 
This  jarred  upon  Mr.  Cameron,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  his  punctilious  politeness  that  he 
prevented  himself  from  showing  his  annoyance. 
Myra  found  herself  obliged  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  proposing  and  settling  what  was  to  he  done, 
if  it  were  only  to  please  her  father.  She  bad 
studied  Ischl  and  its  vicinity  in  the  guide-book  aa 
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&  matter  of  isformation,  and  in  spite  of  Boeamond's 
lidicnle  and  Mr.  Verney's  assurance  that  whenever 
lie  wanted  to  go  to  sleep  he  always  took  a  dose  of 
'Murray.'  Her  father  kept  her  with  him  after 
dinner  was  over,  with  a  view  to  some  final  discus- 
sioua  with  the  landlord,  and  the  help  of  her  German 
knowledge ;  Mrs.  Cameron  had  dined  in  her  own 
room ;  and  Rosamond  and  Mr.  Verney  left  the  s^oon 
together. 

At  the  bead  of  the  staircase' Rosamond  stopped, 
and  said  she  mast  go  to  her  mother.  Yet  she  lin- 
gered ;  and  as  Mr.  Verney  opened  the  door  into  the 
private  sitting  room  she  entered,  whilst  he  followed. 
There  was  a  balcony  before  the  window  overhanging 
the  street,  Rosamond  went  out,  and  still  Mr.  Verney 
accompanied  her.  Bosiunond  remarked  lightly,  'One 
should  sleep  through  last  days  ;  they  are  so  weary.' 

'Sleep  and  dream?'  said  Mr.  Verney.  'That 
might  be  worse  than  waking.' 

'  No,'  replied  Rosamoud,  '  because  an3rtbiiig  that  ia 
disagreeable  in  a  dream  becomes  a  pleasure  when  we 
wake  up  from  it.' 

'And  the  memories  of  these  last  days  may  become 
a  pleasure  by  and  by  then,'  said  Mr.  Verney. 

'  Oh  yes,  they  may ;  very  likely  they  will.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will  to  you.' 

'Why  no  doubt  tome?' 

'Because  you  like  to  view  things  poetically,  and 
you  will  easily  make  a  romance  of  tbem.' 

'And  what  shall  yon  make?'  he  inquired  eagerly. 

'I?  oh  nothing.  I  shall' — Rosamond  paused — <I 
shall  forget  them.' 
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'  That  IB  Dot  flattering.' 

*  But  it  ma;  be  wise  ; '  and  Bosamond  turned  vmj 
ber  head  aod  gaeed  down  into  tlie  street.  , 

Mr.  Verney  drew  oearer.  '  When  things  ara  indif- 
ferent to  one,  there  can  neither  be  wisdom  nor  the 
reverse  in  forgetting  them.' 

Rosamond  was  silent. 

'  And  these  laet  daje  will  be  matters  of  indifference 
to  7011  7 '  he  continued. 

'  Did  I  say  so  ? '  and  Rosamond  looked  np  in  his 
face  and  smUed. 

That  mnst  have  been  a  very  prosaic  and  cold  tem- 
perament which  could  resist  such  a  smile.  And  Mr. 
Vemey  was  lonely  at  heart  —  weary  of  the  world  — 
hopeless  of  the  realisation  of  what  had  once  been  his 
day-dream  of  happiness  with  Charlotte  Stuart ;  above 
all  he  had  that  morning  received  his  aunt's  suggestive 
letter,  and  the  insidious  words  were  indelibly  iin- 
pressed  upon  his  memory.  '  A  wife,  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, perfect  in  temper,  fascinating  in  society,  a 
member  of  a  good  family,  and  having  the  almost 
certiunty  of  two  thousand  a  year  of  her  own,  is  not  to 
be  met  with  every  day.' 

The  generality  of  men  are  not  deliberately  trea- 
cherous. It  is  opportunity  which  is  their  snare  :  and 
when  Mr.  Vemey  answered  Rosamond's  smile,  by  an 
eager  outpouring  of  flattery  and  excited  feeling,  be  no 
more  thought  whither  he  was  tending  than  the  man 
who  on  a  sudden  impulse  has  cast  himself  into  the 
rapid  current  of  a  river  meditates  upon  the  ocean  in 
which  his  course  is  to  close. 

It  was  Rosamond  who  thought — Rosamond  who 
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drew  him  od — RoBsmond  who  smiled,  and  sighed,  and 
pretended  that  she  would  not  and  must  not  hear — 
£oBamoad,who  at  length  blushed,  and  in  a  subdued 
voice  said,  'I  did  not  think  you  so  cared  for  me.' 

What  man  could  escape  from  such  a  snare  ?  Mr. 
Verney's  answer  was  a  protestation  of  unwavering 
affection  ;  and  in  ten  minutes  from  the  time  he  entered 
the  room  he  was  engaged. 
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RAIN  still  !  It  had  rained  almost  without  inter- 
mission from  the  time  that  Myra  left  St,  Wolf- 
gang. Why  then,  as  she  asked  herself,  must  they 
leave  these  comfortable  quarters  at  Ischl,  and  establish 
themselves  at  a  little  country  inn  at  Aussee?  Why 
especially,  should  Mrs.  Cameron  be  subjected  to  such 
a  risk  ?  Simply  because  Bosamond  and  Mr.  Yerney 
insisted  upon  it.  It  was  certain  to  clear,  so  said  the 
latter,  and  he  must  leave  Ischl  —  he  must  see  Hall- 
stadt  and  Gosan — he  must  part  from  his  friends 
unless  they  could  accompany  him.  And  the  '  must' 
was  uttered  so  earnestly  that  everyone  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  it. 

They  left  Ischl  in  the  interval  between  two 
storms,  when  the  clouds  were  lifted  from  the  hills 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  Mr.  Cameron  that  he  was 
not  acting  quite  madly.  And  at  Aussee  the  rain 
poured  down  again,  and  all  that  could  be  attempted 
was  a  stroll  in  the  evening  along  the  banks  of  the 
Traun,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Vemey,  Bosamond,  and 
Myra.     They  had  often   been  thus  together  before 
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and  to  Myra  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  her  sister 
and  Mr.  Yeruey  should  walk  apart,  and  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  stray  at  will,  gathering  wet 
flowers,  and  joining  them  whenever  she  felt  inclined.- 

She  saw  they  were  earnest  in  coDversation,  and  Mr. 
Yerney's  manner  occasionally  seemed  to  her  excited 
almost  to  irritability,  but  Myra  was  by  nature  unsus- 
picious. She  took  her  evening  walk,  and  spent  the 
hour  after  tea  in  conversation  and  drawing,  full  of 
plans  for  the  next  day  which  was  to  bring  a  bright  sun 
and  an  expedition  to  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt,  without 
once  thinking  that  any  secret  was  kept  back  from 
her. 

When  she  wished  Mr.  Yemey  good  night,  she  said, 
with  her  usual  openness  of  manner,  '  One  more  day, 
and  then  it  will  he  good-bye  ;  and  we  shall  be  so 
sorry  ;  hut  I  know  you  will  come  back.', 

He  started,  and  said  quickly,  '  How  do  you  know 
it?' 

And  Myra  answered,  '  Because  we  all  care  for  you, 
and  you  care  for  us.'  And  then  there  was  an  ex- 
pression in  his  face  which  perplexed  her.  It  was  as  if 
she  had  said  something  to  displease  him,  and  she  went 
to  bed  wondering  whether  she  had  been  wrong,  be- 
cause as  the  words  were  uttered,  she  had  thought  of 
Rosamond,  and  perhaps  any  such  allusion  was  un- 
fitting. 

Sunshine  greeted  them  the  next  morning;  but  it 
was  a  fitful  sunshine,  gleaming  at  intervals,  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  was  afraid  to  trust  it.  She  proposed 
to  go  back  to  Ischl  with  Conyers,  and  leave  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  explore  Hallstadt,  and  either  sleep  at 
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G«san,  or  retam  to  Ischl  in  the  ereoing,  as  they 
might  thiak  fit.  The  proposal  was  made  in  the  tone 
of  a  martyr,  as  Mrs.  Cameron's  self-sacrifices  gene- 
nerally  were  ;  and  in  consequence  no  one  except 
Myra  appreciated  it.  Whilst  the  horses  were  being 
ordered  for  herself  end  Rosamond,  she  stole  quietly  to 
her  mother's  side  and  whispered  a  wish  that  they  could 
all  remain  together,  and  nadertake  some  less  fatiguing 
expedition  ;  but  she  was  cut  short  bj  Rosamond,  who 
happening  to  overhear  her,  declared  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  quite  made,  and  that  it  was  much  too  late 
to  think  of  any  change.  If  they  did  not  set  off  at 
once  they  should  miss  everything  :  a  fact  which 
Mrs.  Cameron  accepted  without  questioning,  though 
she  said  mournfully:  'It  does  not  signify  much 
where  I  go,  my  dear,  my  eyes  are  so  bad  I  can't  see, 
and  I  daresay  I  shall  have  a  headache  before  the  day 

'  Mamma,  I  must  go  back  with  you,'  was  Myra's 
answer.     '  You  can't  be  left  to  Conyers.' 

'It  is  but  for  the  day,'  said  Rosamond.  'We  shall 
only  make  papa  angry  if  we  alter  the  plan.' 

Again  Myra  repeated,  '  Dear  mamma,  they  will  do 
quite  well  without  me.' 

And  Rosamond  very  gently  pushed  her  towards 
the  door,  saying, '  You  will  be  late,  as  you  always  are.' 
Myra's  heart  was  set  on  HaUstadl,  and  all  the  more 
resolutely  she  lingered.  But  there  was  no  help  from 
her  mother,  who  could  only  say  in  &  dreary  tone; 
'  My  love,  go ;  they  all  wish  it,  and  your  father  will 
be  displeased,  and  I  am  accustomed  to  be  left.' 

The  last  words  would,  as  Myra  well  knew,  be  a  text 
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for  lameotation  and  complaint  for  many  Aaji  to  come, 
but  she  could  do  no  more,  and  hurried  away,  followed 
by  Rosamond,  who  with  a  good-hnmoured  patronage 
insisted  that  she  would  keep  them  all  waiting,  and 
leave  half  her  things  behind  her  if  she  was  not  looked 
after  ;  and  upon  this  pretext  contrived  to  remain  with 
her  till  the  horses  were  at  the  door,  so  as  to  leave  no 
moment  for  thonght  and  fresh  suggestions  which 
might  interfere  with  her  own  wishes. 

Myra,  with  her  over-scrupulous  conscience,  was  a 
little  inclined  to  worry  herself  at  first,  leat  she  had 
not  made  all  the  effort  for  her  mother  which  she 
ought,  but  her  natural  good  sense  suggested  that 
self- accusations  which  interfere  with  present  duty 
are  always  better  put  aside.  Ho  she  devoted  herself 
to  her  father,  feeling  a  little  penitential  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  she  would  much  have  preferred  riding 
by  Rosamond's  side  and  listening  to  Mr.  Verney, 
who  was  full  of  excitement  at  the  beauty  of  the  pass 
between  Aussee  and  Hallstadt,  which  they  began  to 
ascend  almost  immediately  upon  leaving  the  former 
village.  Again  and  again  he  called  out  to  Myra  to 
stj>p  and  admire  the  points  from  which  they  could  look 
far  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  watch  the 
effects  of  the  sun-light  gleaming  through  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  dark  pine  forest ;  but  Rosamond 
never  allowed  him  to  leave  her,  and  even  when  be 
walked  on  a  little  way  with  Mr.  Cameron,  bad  always 
an  excuse  ready  to  bring  him  bock — the  saddle  bad 
slipped,  or  would  slip,  or  the  road  was  narrow,  or  the 
mule  went  too  near  the  edge ;  something  there 
always  was  to  retain  him  near  ber;  with  or  against 
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his  will  it  would  have  been  impossible  from  hie 
coantenance  to  decide.  He  was  imperturbable  and 
iropeoetrablo  as  ever. 

They  descended  to  Obeirtraan,  a  small  village  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  lake  of  Hallstadt,  and  here  clouds 
began  to  settle  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  sinking 
gradually  lower  and  lower,  with  that  occasional  dis- 
persion and  swift  gathering  together  again  which  is 
60  trying  and  dispiriting  to  travellers  in  a  mountainous 
district. 

The  lake  of  Hallstadt  looked  extremely  gloomy. 
The  snow  was  lingering  on  the  summits  of  the  pre- 
cipitous pine-clad  mountains,  which  close  Jt  in  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  the  nearer  cliffs  descended 
so  abruptly  to  the  shore  as,  in  one  part,  to  leave  only 
sufficient  space  for  a  foot-path.  In  winter,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Hallstadt  never  see  the 
sun  above  the  highest  mountain  tops,  and  even  now, 
in  the  middle  of  sununer,  the  grey  mists  and  the 
wall  of  jagged  rocks  cast  a  twilight  shadow  over  the 
deep  dark  waters,  disturbed  by  the  ominous  ripple  of 
an  approaching  storm. 

A  boat  was  moored  under  a  shed  gainst  the  shore ; 
a  short  row  would  carry  them  across  the  lake  to 
Hallstadt.  There  was  no  comfortable  shelter  where 
they  were,  and  Mr.  Verney  urged  that  they  should 
go,  Mr.  Cameron  demurred,  and  a  short  argument 
arose,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  heavy  rain-drops 
began  to  fall,  and  all  hurried  towards  the  shed. 
Bosamoud  and  Myra  seated  themselves  in  the  boat, 
and  had  scarcely  covered  themselves  with  cloaks 
when  a  torrent  of  rain  and  hail  pelted  and  dashed 
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into  the  lake,  aod  a  gust  of  wind  rushing  throagb  a 
gap  in  the  hills,  nearly  broke  the  umbrellae  with 
which  they  were  trying  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  streams  which  assailed  them  on  all  aides.  The 
roll  ofthunder  and  the  flash  of  lightning  followed,  and 
Rosamond  looked  round  in  terror.  Mr.  Cameron  waa 
argning  with  the  gnides,  who,  he  thought,  were 
endeavouring  to  cheat  him,  and  an  earthquake  would 
not  have  disturbed  his  attention.  Myra  was  leaning 
forward  over  the  boat  lost  in  admiration  at  the  effects 
of  the  storm  on  the  mountains.  Another  dazzling 
gleam  lit  up  the  lake,  and  a  faint  scream  burst  from 
Rosamond,  and  as  she  looked  imploringly  to  Mr. 
Vemey  for  protection,  he  put  his  arm  round  her,  and 
some  very  endearing  expression  escaped  him.  At  that 
inBtantMyratumed,her  eyemet  Mr.  Verney's,  and  for 
once  the  colour  rushed  to  his  cheeks.  The  expres- 
sion of  surprise  in  Myra's  face  was  unmistakable. 
She  tamed  round,  drew  her  cloak  round  her,  and  sat 
facing  him,  but  perfectly  silent.  He  made  a  trifling 
remark,  and  Myra  jast  answered  him,  but  that  was 
all.  Rosamond  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
thunderstorm.  At  each  successive  flash  of  lightning, 
she  renewed  her  little  screams,  and  at  last  entreated 
to  leave  the  boat,  and  nothing  but  Mr.  Cameron's 
stem  command  kept  her  in  her  place.  ~  Yet  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  terror.  The  lightning  was 
merely  stieet  lightning  at  a  distance,  and  the  only 
danger  was  that  of  being  wet.  Mr.  Yerney  insisted 
that  Myra  should  come  and  sit  between  him  and  her 
father,  that  so  she  might  be  more  protected  j  and  Myra 
did  as  she  was  ordered,  keeping,  however,  close  to 
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Mr,  Gnmeron,  luid  continuing  so  silent  that  the  l&tter 
gave  her  credit  for  sharing  Rosamond's  alarm. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
clouds  were  lifted  from  the  hills,  the  blue  sky  ap- 
peared overhead,  and  a  line  of  brilUftnt  light  streamed 
over  the  lake.  Bosamond's  spirits  rose  as  quickly  as 
they  had  fallen,  and  as  the  boat  pushed  off  from  the 
shore,  and  cliff  after  cliff  broke  from  the  mist  and 
stood  forth  in  savage  grandeur,  she  became  enthu- 
siastic in  her  admiration,  and  declared  that  it  was 
quite  worth  while  to  have  endured  the  storm  and  the 
terror  for  the  contrast  of  the  beauty  which  succeeded 
it — aremark  to  which  Mr.  Cameron  gave  the  short 
answer  :  '  It  may  have  been  worth  while  for  you,  my 
dear,  but  it  was  certainly  not  worth  while  for  us.* 
So  silence  fell  upon  the  party,  and  even  when  they 
passed  below  Rudolph's  tower — perched  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock — and  the  village  of  Hallstadt,  nestling 
below  it,  came  in  sight,  no  one  expressed  satiefactjon 
except  Mr.  Cameron,  who  remarked  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  they  had  not  been  detained  longer,  as  they 
should  have  time  now  to  order  dinner  and  take  a  walk 
whilst  it  was  getting  I'eady. 

The  village  was  straggling  and  dirty,  as  the  gene- 
rality of  such  secluded  villages  on  the  continent  are; 
the  peasants  who  inhabited  it  had  no  standard  with 
which  to  measure  themsetveB,  but  the  inn  was  of  a 
superior  stamp,  thanks  to  the  travellers  who  in 
the  summer  time  frequented  it. 

Two  gentlemen  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
long  low  saloon,  into  which  Mr.  Cameron's  party 
were  ushered,  and,  early  though  it  was,  were  just 
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aittiDg  down  to  dinner.  Englisli  exdasirenesa  sng- 
gested  to  Mr.  Cameron  the  necessity  of  having 
another  room  for  themselves,  but  the  idea  was  nega- 
tived by  Mr.  Verney,  who  seemed  relieved  at  the 
prospect  of  having  anyone  to  converse  with  besides 
his  BtifF  and  silent  companions.  Mr.  Cameron  left  the 
room  to  try  and  fiad  mules  or  donkeys,  which  would 
carry  Rosamond  and  Myra  to  the  Strub  waterfall, 
and  Mr,  Verney  hearing  one  of  the  strangers  acci- 
dentally mention  Goeau,  went  up  to  him,  and  began 
to  make  inqairies  about  the  distance,  the  roads,  and 
the  accommodation. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  to  Rosamond  and 
Myra,  who  were  standing  by  the  window,  and  said  ; 
'  I  am  afraid  from  what  I  hear  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
alter  our  plans.  The  inn  at  Gosau  will  never  do  for 
you  and  your  father.  These  gentlemen  are  just  come 
from  it,  and  say  the  accommodation  is  wretched.' 
Myra  made  no  reply ;  Rosamond  declared  that  she 
did  not  in  the  least  care  for  comfort,  she  could  sleep 
anywhere.  'But  yonr  father  cannot,'  continued  Mr. 
Verney,  '  and  the  clouds  are  gathering  again ;  we 
shall  have  more  rain.  I  can't  but  think  you  will  do 
better  to  see  what  you  can  here,  and  then  drive  back 
to  Ischl.' 

'  And  you  ?'  exclaimed  Rosamond. 

'I  must  go  to  Gosau  as  I  had  settled ;  and  from 
thence  I  shall  make  my  way  to  Golling.  I  hare  not 
fixed  upon  my  route  afterwards.' 

Rosamond's  face  clouded  with  disappointment,  aa 
she  answered,  rather  pettishly  :  '  I  see  no  must  in  the 
case,  except  your  own  will.' 
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Mr,  Vemey  glanced  WBmingly  at  the  strangers, 
for  Boaamoad  had  spoken  quite  loadlj  enough  to  be 
heard,  and  Myra  noticing  this  moved  away;  a  rapid 
eager  converaatioii  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr. 
Cameron  came  back  with  the  information  that  the 
mules  were  ready,  and  dinner  was  ordered.  They 
might  go  to  the  waterfall,  and  by  the  time  they  re- 
turned it  would  be  ready. 

The  road  led  up  one  aide  of  a  deep  wooded  ravine. 
Mr.  Cameron  and  Myra  went  firat,  Rosamond  and 
'  Mr.  Verney  followed ;  bat  as  the  little  guide  who 
attended  Myra's  mole  stopped  to  point  out  the  line 
in  the  stupendous  cliff  opposite  to  them,  which,  as  he 
said,  marked  one  of  the  paths  by  which  the  Dachst«in 
could  be  ascended,  Mr.  Vemey  left  Rosamond  and 
came  forward  to  question  the  boy  about  the  mountain, 
and  when  they  went  on  again  Myra  found  herself  the 
foremost  of  the  party,  and  Mr.  Verney  beside  her. 
Her  male  moved  more  quickly  than  Rosamond's,  and 
though  she  several  times  proposed  to  stop,  in  order 
that  the  others  might  come  up  with  them,  Mr.  Verney 
would  not  attend  to  her  wishes.  He  hurried  her  on 
till  they  were  a  considerable  distance  in  advance, 
only  pausing  when  they  stood  in  front  of  the  beautiful 
waterfall,  which  tearing  through  a  narrow  ravine,  falls 
boiling  and  tossing  from  a  height  of  240 feet  into  ahol- 
low  of  the  rock,  rising  again  in  foam  and  dashing  on  its 
impetuous  course  to  the  lake ;  whilst  another  stream 
at  its  side  descends  continnoasly  in  a  sheet  of  light 
vapoury  spray.  It  was  the  first  fine  waterfall  that 
Myra  had  seen,  and  breaUiless  with  awe  and  delight, 
she  hung  over  the  abyss,  lost  in  the  overwelming 
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perception  of  whirling  moTement,  which  it  s 
had  koown  no  beginning,  and  could  know  no  end. 

Mr.  Vemey's  voice  recalled  her  from  her  abstrac- 
tion.    '  Myra,  you  are  angry  with  me.' 

Myra  turned  round,  and  as  the  colour  mounted  to 
her  cheek, '  answered  gravely,  and  shyly,  'I  have 
nothing  to  be  angry  about,  Mr.  Vemey.' 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'you  have,  or  yoo  wonld  have,  if 
yon  were  not  mistaken  in  what  you  think ;  but,  Myra, 
Bosamond  and  I  are  engaged.' 

The  smile  on  Myra's  face  was  like  the  glitter  of  a 
sunbeam,  and  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Mr.  Yemey 
in  the  fulness  of  her  relief  and  satisfaction,  she  said, 
'  Oh  I  thank  you,  thank  you.  I  am  more  happy  than 
I  can  say.    I  hoped,  —  I  thought ' — 

'That  I  could  not,  under  any  circumstancee,  forget 
propriety,'  he  said,  with  a  faint  laugh.  'I  am  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  doubt.  But,  Myra,  I  must  say  a 
few  more  words.  Can  you  not  move  on  with  me  ? ' 
and  as  Bosamond  and  Mr.  Cameron  came  in  sight, 
he  went  nearer  to  the  waterfall,  and  placed  himself 
80  that  the  rush  of  the  torrent  effectually  prevented 
their  conversation  from  being  overheard. 

Myra  followed  him  eagerly,  but  when  she  looked 
at  him,  it  was  evident  to  her  that  he  was  by  no  means 
as  completely  at  ease  ae  herself.  '  We  are  engaged,* 
he  repeated,  hesitatingly.  '  But  it  won't  do  to  talk 
about  it.' 

'Not  to  people  generally,  of  course,'  said  Myra. 

'  Not  to  anyone.' 

'  Except  papa  and  mamma  ? ' 

'Not  to  anyone.' 
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Myis,  glaoced  at  him  as  if  donbtiog  that  ebe  had 
beard  aright 

'  You  must  put  faith  in  me,'  be  continued  hurriedly. 
'  It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  explain  the  reaBona 
of  our  Becresy,  but  I  would  not  have  burdened  yon' 
with  the  knowledge  of  our  engagement  if  I  bad  not 
seen  that  you  euapected  it.* 

'  I  wish  you  bad  not  told  me,'  esclaimed  Myra, 
'except — ■no  I  don't  wish  it,  Mr.  Vemey,  you  must 
know  best.'  The  words  were  uttered  in  the  quick 
determined  tone  by  which  persons  so  often  endeavour 
to  hide  from  themselves  a  doubt. 

'Of  course  I  muat  know  best,'  was  the  reply,  'and 
what  is  more,  Myra,  I  know  what  you  will  do  to  help 
your  sister.' 

'  I  I  but  if  you  are  engaged  you  cannot  want  help.' 

'  You  will  write  to  me,  I  am  sure,  and  tell  me  how 
you  are  getting  on,  and  I  shall  write  to  yon  ;  and  if 
I  enclose  a  note  for  Kosamond,  you  will  not  object  to 
give  it  to  her  quietly,  without  making  any  remark.' 

Instead  of  replying,  Myra  moved  some  steps  to- 
wards the  spot  where  her  father  and  Rosamond  were 
Standing.     Mr.  Verney  followed  and  detained  her. 

'  It  would  be  unkind,  Myra,'  he  said, '  to  let  scruples 
interfere  with  a  little  act  of  good-nature  to  Rosamond. 
You  know  quite  well  that  your  father  always  receives 
the  letters,  and  knows  my  handwriting.  It  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  write  tojier  without 
his  noticing  it,  and  there  are  good  and  substantial 
reasons  why,  at  the  present  moment,  our  engagement 
should  be  kept  to  ourselves.  I  hate  asking  such 
a  favour.    I  am  putting  myself  entirely  in  a  false 
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position  by  it ;  bnt  the  fact  is,  th&t  Bosamond  would 
not  do  it.  She  declared  you  would  nerer  consent,  and 
she  bad  made  up  her  mind  to  spend  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  without  hearing  from  me ;  but  as  I  told  her, 
such  scruples  were  too  absurd,  and  I  would  not  hear 
of  them.  Of  course  if  you  do  n't  choose  to  gratify 
her  there  ia  nothing  more  to  be  said,  we  must  accept 
what  cannot  be  avoided.' 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Myra  had  ever  seen  him 
seriously  annoyed,  and  she  actually  trembled  at  the 
proud  gloom  which  OTcrapread  his  face.  The  anger 
of  a  man,  and  that  man  Mr.  Verney,  was  very  terrible 
to  her  i  and  the  sense  of  her  weakness,  her  inferiority 
in  age,  judgment,  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  every- 
thing which  can  give  the  right  of  forming  an  independ- 
ent opinion,  pressed  upou  her  overwhelmingly.  She 
said  falteringly,  'May  I  not  think  about  it?  ' 

'  Certainly,  certainly  j  if  such  a  trifle  requires 
thought,'  and  he  turned  contemptuously  away. 

That  was  worse  to  Myra  than  anything.  She 
could  have  borne  to  argue  the  point  with  him,  and 
perhaps  she  might  have  held  her  ground  against  him, 
but  she  could  not  bear  his  scorn.  The  romance  of 
admiration  which  she  had  indulged  turned,  as  it  were, 
against  her,  and  as  she  remounted  her  mule  and  rode 
slowly  back  towards  the  inn,  all  the  powers  of  sophis- 
try which  she  poaseased, — and  from  the  peculiarly 
metaphyaical  turn  of  her  mind  they  were  by  no 
means  slight,  —  were  enlisted  against  the  instinct  of 
conscience.  Mr.  Verney  must  know  beat,  he  must 
be  right;  that  was  the  premiss  from  which  Myra 
drew  all  her  conclusions.    No  doubt  there  were  cases 
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in  which  concealment  upon  such  Bubjects  was  a  ne- 
cessity ;  she  could  not  be  the  judge  whether  this  was 
one  of  them,  and  to  attempt  to  decide  the  point  was 
taking  upon  herself  a  responsibility  which  did  not 
belong  to  her.  If  her  father  and  mother  so  evidently 
trusted  Mr.  Vemey,  and  approved  of  him,  there 
could  be  nothing  wrong  in  following  his  guidance ; 
and  there  was  not  the  shghtest  doubt  that  he  would 
in  the  end  be  able  to  explain  everything  satisfactorily. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  refused,  Koaamond  would 
be  wretched  and  moody,  and  her  temper  would  re-act 
upon  Mrs.  Cameron.  The  advantage  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  journey  would  be  neutralised,  her 
father  would  be  disappointed,  and  everyone  would 
be  miserable.  And  it  was  not  as  if  Mr.  Vemey  was 
a  young  man.  At  his  age  he  must  be  able  to  judge 
what  it  was  allowable  and  right  to  do.  To  dispute 
his  wishes  would  be  like  disputing  the  wishes  of  her 
father.  It  was  all  very  plausible  ;  the  only  reason 
for  doubt  arising  from  the  fa,ct  that  the  case  re- 
quired so  much  argument  before  Myra  could  make  up 
her  mind.  She  continued  to  weigh  the  pros  and  com, 
always  putting  her  will  into  the  balance  opposite  to 
the  side  for  which  she  happened  at  the  moment  to  be 
contending,  until  she  really  did  not  know  what  she 
desired,  or  thought,  or  proposed  to  do,  but  left  herself 
simply  at  the  mercy  of  circa  matances.  Very  weak 
it  was,  very  unlike  Myra,  but  Mr.  Vemey's  in- 
fluence was  the  magnet  which  controlled  both  con- 
science and  intellect. 

They  reached  the  Hallstadt  inn,  and  found  dinner 
waiting — a  good  dinner,  and  well  dressed — a  circum- 
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stance  Hoothing  to  Mr.  Cameron,  and  rendering  him 
less  eeneible  to  the  annoyance  of  the  weather,  which 
had  again  bo  clouded  over,  that  Mr,  Verney's  sugges- 
tion as  to  giving  up  the  expedition  to  Gosau,  was 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  only  thing  practicable. 
Even  Rosamond  agreed,  but  her  eyes  glistened  with 
tears,  perceived  both  by  Myra  and  Mr.  Verney,  but 
absolutely  nnnoticed  by  Mr,  Cameron,  who  had  be- 
taken himself  to  a  careful  study  of '  Murray,'  in  order 
to  persnade  Mr.  Verney  that  it  was  an  absurdity  to 
think  of  going,  as  he  had  proposed,  from  Gosau  to 
Gollery,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  return 
with  them  to  Ischl.  Mr.Verneyhad  that  elastic  India- 
rubber  will  which,  by  giving  the  impression  of  yielding, 
serves  to  occupy  time  and  attention,  and  in  the  end  is 
found  precisely  where  it  was  at  the  beginning.  He 
talked  to  Mr.  Cameron  till  the  moment  airived  when 
it  was  necessaiy  to  start,  and  even  when  they  seated 
themselves  in  the  boat  which  was  to  carry  them  to  a 
spot  called  Gosau  Miihl,  where  they  were  to  separate, 
no  one  could  have  undertaken  to  say  what  he  finally 
intended  to  do.  To  Myra  he  was  very  chilling,  and 
this  appearance  of  indifference  was  so  painful  to  her 
that  she  could  not  resist  placing  herself  near  him,  in 
the  hope  of  having  an  opportunity  for  asking  him  to 
forgive  and  understand  her.  So,  at  least,  she  said  to 
herself,  though  what  there  was  to  forgive  when  she 
had  by  no  means  resolved  to  refuse  his  wish,  was 
more,  perhaps,  than  she  could  have  told. 

After  a  short  row,  they  landed  near  a  solitary  house 
— the  mill — at  which  they  had  l>een  told  that  con- 
veyances would  be  found  to  take  them  either  to  Ischl 
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or  GosBu,  as  they  desired  j  and  a  carriage  there 
certainly  was,  but  neither  horse  nor  mnle  to  draw  it. 
Travellera  to  Goeaa  had  already  carried  off  all  that 
were  to  be  bad,  though  Mr.  Vemey  was  told  that  a 
char-&-bane  would  be  returning  to  Gosau  in  two 
hours'  time,  ia  which  be  might  possibly  find  a  seat. 
As  for  Ischl,  it  seemed  as  impracticable  to  get  there 
as  it  was  to  procure  accommodation  at  the  mill. 
Koeamond  and  Mjra  would  gladly  have  changed  their 
planB  again,  and  taken  the  risk  of  the  wretched 
Gosau  inn,  but  Mr.  Cameron's  dignity  vrss  lowered 
by  what  he  called  the  deception  which  bad  been 
practised  upon  him.  An  animal  of  some  kind  he  was 
resolved  to  have,  and  after  a  lengthened  discussion, 
the  boatman  who  had  brought  them  to  the  Miihl  was 
sent  back  to  Halhtadt  for  a  mule,  whose  'local  habita- 
tion' he  professed  himself  acquainted  with  ;  the  said 
mule  having  to  traverse  the  distance  between  Hall' 
stadt  and  the  mill  by  a  footpath  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake.  As  this  was  likely  to  be  a  very  slow  pro- 
ceeding, nothing  remained  but  to  rest  in  a  little 
wooden  room  at  the  landing  place,  or  walk  up  and 
down  the  level  green  space  which  formed  the  shore 
at  this  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  watch  the  clouds 
hovering  over  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side.  Myra 
had  no  heart  to  sketch  —  no  heart  to  talk.  The  cloud 
upon  her  spirits  was  as  heavy  as  the  clond  gathering 
over  her.  She  drew  near  Mr.  Verney,  bat  he  took  no 
noticeofherjifhedidspeak,itwa8in  a  toneof  matter-  ■ 
of-fact  indifference  which  was  much  worse  to  her  than 
anger.  He  did  not  even  talk  much  to  Rosamond — 
perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  attracting  Mr.  Cameron's 
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attention.  Full  an  hour  passed  ia  this  wearisome  way, 
sad  then  Mr.  Vemey  came  back  from  a  short  walk  to 
the  mill,  with  the  intelligence  that  a  man  and  a  mule 
were  in  sight 

'Joyful  news]'  said  Mr.  Cameron,  in  a  solemn 
voice;  an  exclamation  which  received  no  echo, 
'And,  of  course,  you  will  come  with  us  now,'  he 
added,  addressing  Mr.  Yerney.  Both  Rosamond  and 
Myra  looked  up  anxiously. 

'Thank  you,  no;  I  don't  think  I  can.  The  Gosau 
char-a-ba7ic  will  ke  here  directly.  Can  I  collect 
anything  for  you  ?  Are  yon  certain  everything  was 
taken  out  of  the  boat?'  This  question  was  put  to 
Myra,  and  Mr.  Vemey  drew  near  to  listen  to  the 
answer.  Poor  Myra  really  cguld  not  speak.  Most 
heartily  ashamed  of  herself  she  was,  hut  tears  were 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  as  she  turned  aside  her 
head  and  bent  down  over  her  carriage-bag.  Mr. 
Cameron  left  the  wooden  room  and  stalked  along  the 
shore,  evidently  supposing  that  his  own  hasty  move- 
ments would  quicken  those  of  the  mule.  Rosamoud 
was  standing  apart ;  and  Mr.  Yerney  said  to  Myra 
coldly,  '  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  distressed.' 

'  If  you  would  only  forgive  me ;'  and  Myra  strove 
bard  to  recover  her  self-possession. 

'There  is  nothing  to  forgive.  I  respect  scruples, 
however  weak  I  may  think  them.' 

'If  I  were  quite  sure  this  was  a  scruple,'  said 
Myra. 

'  Are  you  not  sure  ?  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
But  do  n't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.'  Mr.  Vemey 
was  going  to  move  away. 
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'Please  stay,  please. — Tet  70a  want  to  talk  to 
Bosamond,  I  know;  and  she  is  dreadfully  unhappy.' 

'  No  doubt ;  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  I  muet 
find,  however,  some  mode  of  conununication.' 

'  Yes,  some  ;  only  not  through  me/ 

'  So  as  to  avoid  bringing  you  into  any  difficulty.* 

*  Oh  !  Mr.  Yemey;  it  is  not  that  I  care  for.' 

'  Indeed  I     I  fancied  it  was.' 

'  Difficulty?  I  woold  brave  any  difficulty  to  help 
you.' 

'Would  yon?'  He  paused  and  looked  at  her 
steadily. 

'  It  ia  a  qnestioD  of  right  and  wrong,'  said  Myra. 

'Oh  I' 

'Won't  you  believe  me?  Do  yon  not  give  me 
credit  for  thinking  it  so.' 

'  I  am  bound  to  do  so.' 

'  But  bound  or  not,  Mr.  Vemey,  if  you  knew  half 
the  pain  it  is  to  say  no — when  you  hare  been  so 
kind  to  me.' 

'  My  dear  child,'  he  excUumed  suddenly,  resuming 
his  familiar  half-paternal  tone ;  '  it  is  mere  nonsense 
to  go  on  in  this  way.  I  do  n't  want  you  to  do  any- 
thing as  a  return  for  what  you  call  my  kindness.  If 
you  have  your  little  particular  theories  of  right  and 
wrong,  keep  them — as  long  as  you  can — only  don't 
let  them  quite  stand  in  the  way  of  common  sense, 
because  that  is  a  pity.' 

'  And  yon  don't  think  this  is  common  sense,'  said 
Myra. 

'  Of  course  I  don'L '  If  I  did  I  should  feel  with 
you.' 

A  A 
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Myra  remained  silent,  and  thought.  Then  she 
said,  '  I  should  not  care  if  I  were  quite  sure  that 
papa  and  manuna  would  agree  with  you.' 

'  Mr.  Cameron  has  not  quite  lost  his  intellect  yet, 
I  hope,'  was  the  reply. 

'  And  yon  could  expliun  it  all  to  him,'  said  Myra. 

'  Explain  what  will  want  no  explanation,  when 
everything  comes  out,  as  it  must  ebortly,'  he  replied. 
<Yott  don't  think,  Myra,  I  intend  to  keep  up  this 
farce  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help.  Uut  do  n't 
worry  yourself.  I  never  thought  of  having  all  this 
fuse  when  I  spoke;  I  merely  felt  that  Bosamond 
would  like  to  have  one  line  to  tell  her  where  I  was,  and 
that  I  could  send  it  better  through  you  than  through 
anyone  else,  because  I  have  confidence  in  you.' 

'  I  could  not  betray  you,'  said  Myra. 

'  Betray ! '  and  he  laughed  sarcastically ;  '  Bosa- 
mond  and  I  are  obliged  to  you  ;  bnt  we  have  nothing 
that  we  fear  to  have  betrayed.  We  really  are  arrived 
at  years  of  discretion,  though  your  superior  wisdom 
may  not  have  discovered  it.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  foolish  in  me,'  said  Myra,  beginning 
to  feel  ashamed  of  her  scruples. 

'  There  is  no  perhaps  in  the  case,'  he  stud  carelessly ; 
'  but  here  comes  the  mule,  and  I  must  say  one  word 
to  Bosamond.' 

'  Stay,  just  one  second.  If  you  could  be  quite 
sure  that  papa  and  mamma  would  understand  it.' 

'  Dear  child,  do  n't  trouble  yourself  any  more  about 
it.     It  is  not  worth  while.' 

<  Except  that  I  could  not  bear  to  see  Soaamond 
miserable.' 
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'  She  will  simiTe  it ;  so  ahaU  L' 

'  Bat  yoa  won't  think  the  same  of  me  as  70a  did 
before.' 

'  Never  mind  what  I  think  j  but  do  n't  keep  me 
now,' 

'  It  shall  be  aa  ^on  like,'  said  MyTa,  heBitatioglj, 

'  The  question  is  not  what  I  like,  but  what  I  must,' 
replied  Mr.  Vemey,  avoiding  any  direct  thanks  for 
the  implied  consent ;  '  but  make  your  mind  easy,  mj 
dear  child,  it  will  not  be  for  long.  Trust  me  aJways,' 
he  added,  taking  her  hand  in  his  old  kind  winning 
way. 

Myra  was  at  the  moment  too  relieved  at  finding 
herself  restored  to  her  place  in  his  regard  to  feel 
much  compunction  at  the  terms  on  which  the  restora- 
tion had  been  effected.  She  hurried  away  to  help 
her  father  in  his  German  conversation,  and  Bosa- 
mond  and  Mr.  Yemey  were  left  to  say  their  farewells 
alone. 

Myra'a  romance  of  love  would  have  been  greatly 
lessened  if  she  had  heard  and  seen  them.  Feeling 
there  was  indeed  on  both  sides ;  but  vexation  mingled 
with  any  sorrow  which  Bosamond  might  have  ex- 
perienced — and  she  was  almost  pettish  in  her  regrets 
and  expostuIatioDS,  at  his  determination  te  leave 
them  ;  whilst  Mr.  Terney  was  alternately  soothing 
and  impatient ;  uttering  hurried  expressions  of 
affection,  and  then  turning  to  some  observation  about 
the  journey,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  or  his  own 
movements ;  as  if  anzions  to  escape  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  saying  what  he  knew  he  ought  to  feeL  It 
was  only  every  now  and  then  when  Rosamond  showed 
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real  regret  that  he  became  in  the  least  earnest ;  and 
when  he  did  so,  he  made  the  most  of  his  impulse — re- 
peating in  a  colder  tone  the  endearing  term  which  had 
escaped  him  in  an  isatant  of  excitement,  and  trying  to 
cover  the  rapid  cooling  process  which  b^an  as  soon 
as  the  word  was  spoken  by  some  little  tendemesB  of 
manner.    And  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXm 

THAT  parting  was  the  beginning  of  a  snccesaioa 
of  provoking  little  contretetaps.  Mrs.  Cameron 
li&d  canght  cold  at  Anseee,  aa  everyorie  might  natur- 
ally have  expected  she  vould,  and  Edmund  could  not 
join  them  aa  aoon  as  he  had  promised.  Both  theae 
circamstances  compelled  the  party  to  remain  at  lachl 
longer  than  they  had  intended,  and  thia  necessitated 
giving  up  Vienna.  The  weather  cleared  a  litde,  and 
Mr.  Cameron  and  Rosamond  made  two  or  three  day- 
exenrsions ;  but  Myra  was  generally  left  behind, 
because  her  mother  really  could  not  spate  her.  Mrs. 
Cameron's  eye-sight  was  so  weak,  that  she  found  it 
difficult  to  amuse  herself,  and  Boaamond  had  a  feeble 
voice  and  could  not  read  aloud,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  Myra  was  sacrificed.  Not  that  she  felt  it  a 
sacrifice,  or  at  least  to  the  extent  which  many  persona 
might  have  imagined.  The  efibrt  of  sacrifice  lies  in 
the  will,  and  Myra's  will  was  given  already.  To 
destroy  self  was  her  profession,  and  every  occasion 
for  exercising  this  profession  ronsed  her  energy;  so 
much  so  that  she  was  sometimes  surprised  at  her  own 
equanimity  under  vexations  and   disappointments, 
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-which  at  one  time  would  have  fretted  her  beyond 
endurance. 

But  though  Mjra  did  no4  look  upon  herself  ae  a 
victim,  other  persona  did.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hensman 
came  over  from  St.  Wolfgang,  and  foand  Myra  alone 
with  her  mother,  and  lameated  thaf  gbe  was  missing 
the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
herself  mourned  over  it  in  a  lugubrious  chanting 
tone,  thoagh  she  took  no  steps  towards  a  different 
arrangement,  her  only  hope  apparently  being  that 
when  Edmnnd  arrived  things  would  be  different. 
Mrs.  Hensman,  a  good-natared,  sensible  women,  who 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Myra,  seized  upon  this 
idea,  and  worked  it  judiciously  :  Mr.  Cameron  waa 
obliged  to  be  in  England  by  a  certun  time ;  as  sood 
therefore  as  Edmund  came  they  were  all  to  move 
homewards.  So,  also.  Colonel  Hensman's  destination 
was  England;  be  would  be  there  probably  a  few 
days  later  than  Mr.  Cameron,  and  if  Myra  could  be 
allowed  to  remain  behind  with  them  at  St.  Wolfgai^, 
and  then — moving  more  rapidly  than  would  be 
possible  for  Mra  Cameron  —  meet  her  father  and 
mother  in  Paris,  it  would  give  her  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  some  of  the  places  she  had  missed. 
Edmund's  society  would  be  a  pleasure  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  Mrs.  Cameron  would  not  misa  Myra's  reading 
when  they  were  travelling.  It  was  a  well-arranged 
little  plan  which,  being  put  into  the  right  groove, 
ran  very  smoothly,  and  Myra  was  grateful  and 
happy,  and  wondered  that  everyone  should  be  so 
considerate  for  her.  She  had  indeed  but  one  regret 
—for  Rosamond,  who  she  thought  would  misa  not 
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having  some  one  to  whom  she  could  speak  of  Mr. 

For  beneath  all  this  surface  of  matter-of-fact-ness 
the  romance  of  life  was  still  working,  and  Myra  never 
forgot  it,  and,  indeed  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  How 
much  or  how  little  real  feeling  Rosamond  possessed, 
was  a  question  which  it  would  have  baffled  even  a 
keen  scrutiniser  of  the  human  heart  to  discover.  One 
thing  ^ras  clear,  that  she  believed  she  bad  a 
great  deal ;  and  hj  acting  upon  the  belief  to  a  certain 
extent  created  the  feeling.  Being  parted  from  Mr. 
Verney  it  was  necessary  to  be  melancholy ;  absent  in 
manner,  moody  and  uncertain  in  humour,  the  latter 
being  indeed  a  necessity  of  nature  rather  than  of  cir- 
cumstance. As  a  natural  consequence  remarks  were 
made,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  were  somewhat 
uneasy,  and  a  little  suspicious,  and  thought  that 
perhaps,  they  had  not  been  quite  wise  in  throw- 
ing the  young  people,  as  they  were  called,  so  much 
together  ;  all  this  attracting  a  good  deal  of  notice 
towards  Rosamond,  creating  an  interest  m  her  which 
was  just  what  she  liked,  since  there  was  not  the 
slightest  idea  on  the  part  of  her  parents  of  the  extent 
to  which  things  had  gone.  As  for  Myra,  she  at  once 
accepted  her  sister's  expression  of  feeling  as  reality, 
and  treated  her  accordingly.  Rosamond  carried  on 
long  conversations  at  night,  and  gave  way  to  sighs 
and  secret  allusions  by  day,  not  to  Myra's  satisfaction, 
very  much  indeed  to  the  reverse  ;  hut  it  was  all 
taken  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  Myra  was  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  convinced  that  Rosamond's 
affections  w6re  irrevocably  engaged,  and  that  it  would 
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have  been  cruel  in  her  to  bare  stood  in  the  vray  of 
the  one  only  comfort  wbich  could  bo  afforded  her 
in  Mr.  Vemey's  absence.  As  to  conscience — when  & 
person  bas  once  decided  that  it  is  better  to  yield  to 
the  gaidance  of  another  in  any  donbtful  case,  it  is 
astonisbiDg  how  soon  conscience  becomes  silent,  es- 
pecially  when  its  voice  is  obeyed  in  all  other  instances. 
Myra  did  not  allow  herself  to'question  Mr.  Vemey'a 
judgment^  whea  she  bad  resolved  upon  following  it, 
bat  west  on  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  error,  never 
disturbed  except  when  she  received  a  short  note  from 
Mr.  Yemey,  enclosing  a  letter  for  Bosamond,  and 
found  herself  obliged  to  resort  to  a  little  manoeuvring 
in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  from  her  parents.  Then, 
indeed,  she  did  feel  uncomfortable,  but  as  she  was  not 
called  upon  t«  say  what  was  untrue,  and  contrived  to 
avoid  deliberately  acting  it,  she  escaped  any  severe 
self-reproach.  This  first  note  was  from  Grolling,  and 
in  it  Mr.  Vemey  announced  his  intention  of  making 
his  way  to  Innsbruck,  where  he  hoped  to  find  letters. 
Beyond  this  his  route  was,  as  usual,  uncertain.  He 
might  go  to  Meran  and  the  Lago  di  Grarda ;  he  might 
take  the  Ampezzio  pass  to  Venice  ;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  he  might  give  up  any  notion  of  Italy,  and  make 
his  way  into  Switzerland.  Myra  tried  to  find  out  if 
Bosamond  had  received  any  more  definite  information 
as  to  his  future  movements,  but  Rosamond  merely 
smiled  sweetly,  and  said  she  supposed  they  were  both 
equally  wise,  and  then  she  put  the  letter  away  in  her 
writing-case  with  an  air  which  said  more  plainly  than 
words,  'you  are  not  to  ask  any  more  questions.' 
Whatever  Mr,  Verney  had  written  had,  however,  the 
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effect  of  making  Bosamond  very  anxious  to  leave 
Ischl,  and  she  was  almost  out  of  temper  vben  Ed- 
mund arrived,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  father  that 
the  delay  of  a  couple  of  days  might,  with  good  man- 
agement and  a  difiereut  route,  make  no  difference  as 
to  the  time  of  their  reaching  England.  For  almost 
the  first  time  since  they  had  been  abroad,  Rosamond 
talked  a  great  deal  about  Mrs.  Cameron's  health,  and 
the  danger  of  fatigue,  and  Myra  in  her  simplicity  was 
glad  to  think  that  as  she  herself  was  going  to  stay 
behind  at  St.  Wolfgang,  Bosamond,  at  least,  wonid 
be  thoaghtful  and  watchful  for  her  mother.  The 
party  broke  np  at  last  with  the  understanding 
that  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Heusman  were  to  bring  Myra 
with  them  to  Fans,  and  Myra  bade  her  own  family 
good-bye  with  a  heart  all  the  more  open  to  enjoyment 
because  she  was  not,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  dis- 
turbed by  a  newly  awakened  regret  for  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Vemey's  society. 

And  thus  onee  more  Myra  found  herself  in  the 
pleasant  gahn  of  the  old  conventual  honse  with 
its  windows  opening  above  the  blue  lake  ;  and 
the  jagged  mountains — varied  in  colour  by  every 
golden  gleam  which  lit  up  their  sharp  points, 
every  purple  shade  which  rested  upon  their  deep 
recesses — set  before  her,  like  a  wonderful  panorama, 
which  she  might  gaze  upon  and  study,  and  imprint 
upon  her  memory  to  be  a  vision  of  delight  for  all 
future  years.  It  was  vexatious  at  first  to  find  that 
she  was  not  to  enjoy  her  visit  alone,  bnt  that  Mrs. 
Tracy  and  Miss  Stuart  were  staying  at  the  chateau. 
Myra  bad  a  latent  love  of  sohtude  and  silence,  which 
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tfaoug:1i  it  wa3  overmled  hj  the  buoyancy  of  spirit 
natund  to  Iier  age,  exhibited  itself  on  all  occasioBs 
when  her  feelings  were  touched.  Toothing  excited 
her  like  the  beauty  of  nature,  bat  the  excitement 
could  not  be  shared.  When  in  travelling  her  heart 
beat  quickly,  and  her  eyea  grew  dim  with  sadden 
tears  as  the  glorious  mountain  peaks  and  the  fair 
valleys  of  the  Bavarian  Tyrol  spread  themselves  be- 
fore her,  fihe  instinctively  turned  aside  from  the  rest  of 
the  party,  half-surprised,  half-ashamed  of  her  own 
emotions.  A  light  tone  or  a  trivial  remark  jarred 
upon  her  at  such  moments  like  a  false  note  in  music, 
Mid  even  Mr.  Vemey's  poetical  admiration  failed  to 
touch  the  chord  which  could  harmonise  with  her  own 
feelings.  She  needed  something  deeper,  more  reve- 
rent, more  nearly  approaching  to  worsh^).  If  she 
had  been  alone  she  would  have  knelt  in  thankfuhiess 
and  awe,  for  in  no  other  way  could  she  have  given 
vent  to  the  fulness  of  that  deep  and  pure  delight 
which  at  times  overwhelmed  her.  And  she  had 
looked  for  such  eiyoyment  at  St.  Wolfgang.  She 
had  pictured  to  herself  a  morning  spent  in  the  garden, 
revelling  in  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  floorers  and 
the  delicately  penciUed  foliage  of  the  shrubs,  watch- 
ing the  shadows  on  the  hills,  and  the  silvery  sparkle 
on  the  water,  and  dreaming  —  no,  not  dreaming,  but 
feeling — forgetting  care,  perplexity,  regret,  forgetting 
above  all,  herself,  in  the  sense  of  all-pervading  and 
mysterions  beauty. 

Mrs.  Tracy's  rather  monotonous  voice,  and  Mrs. 
Hensman's  sensible  remarks  were  but  ill-suited  to 
such  anticipations,  and  Myra's  £rst  feeling  of  disap- 
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pointment,  when  the  latter  proposed,  the  morning 
after  her  arriTid,  that  thej  should  all  take  their  work 
and  spend  apleaeant  sociable  morning  in  the  pavilion, 
was  veiy  great  She  could  have  found  it  in  her  heart 
to  complain  that  Mrs.  Hensmau  had  deceived  her,  and 
she  said  to  herself  that  if  she  had  known  there  were 
to  be  other  visitors  she  would  not  have  accepted  the 
invitation.  Bnt  Myra  waa  very  unfair  upon  poor 
Mrs.  Hensman.  There  bod  been  no  deception  in 
the  case.  When  she  invited  Myra,  she  had  not 
known  herself  that  Mrs.  Tracy  and  Miss  Stuart 
would  be  her  guests  likewise.  They  had  been  sta- 
tionary at  the  little  inn,  detained  day  after  day  by 
illnees.  Mrs.  Hensman  had  provided  them  with 
many  necessary  comforts,  and  shown  them  great 
kindness,  but  her  offer  of  rooms  at  the  ch&teau  had 
been  always  declined  till  the  very  day  of  Myra's 
arrival,  when  some  impertinent  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  disagreeable  landlord  had  so  distressed 
Mrs.  Tracy,  that  &om  mere  nervonsness  and  alarm  she 
had  taken  refuge  with  her  new  friends,  hoping,  as  she 
said,  to  be  able  to  remove  to  Ischl  in  a  very  few  days. 
Myra  would  have  cared  less,  she  would  scarcely, 
indeed,  have  cared  at  all,  if  Charlotte  Stuart  had 
formed  one  of  the  sociable  pavilion  party,  but  she 
was  not  well  enough  to  appear  at  breakfast,  and 
Myra  found  herself  condemned  to  a  morning  of 
needlework  and  conversation  ;  the  former  consisting 
on  her  own  part  of  some  fancy  knitting,  which  she 
had  not  once  taken  up  since  she  left  home,  and  in 
which  she  had  not  the  slightest  interest,  whibt  the 
latter  was  merely  an  interchange  of  remarks  upon  the 
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beaaty  of  the  view,  varied  by  Mra.  Tracy's  accoant 
of  ber  voyage  from  India,  and  tbe  difficulties  she 
had  experienced  in  travelling  through  tbe  Tyrol. 
Myra  listened  to  the  latter  for  Home  time,  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  aome  information  aa  to  the  antecedents  of 
her  new  acquaintances,  but  Mrs.  Tracy,  though  she 
talked  freely  upon  other  subjects,  was  singulariy  re- 
served on  all  points  which  regarded  herself  or  her 
niece,  and  Myra  at  length,  heartily  tired,  ventured  to 
take  up  a  book  and  steal  away  to  a  little  distance, 
where — half  bidden  by  a  flowering  shrub — she  might 
occupy  herself  in  some  degree,  and,~at  least  for  a 
short  time,  according  to  her  own  ideas  of  enjoyment. 
The  book  was  a  series  of  essays.  It  had  been 
marked  for  her  by  Mr,  Vemey,  and  Myra  turned  ' 
over  tbe  pages,  reading  different  portions  as  revela- 
tions of  Mr.  Vemey's  own  character.  All  that  was 
noble,  generous,  unprejudiced,  beautiful  in  expression, 
or  pure  in  feeling,  bad  touched  him  with  sympathy 
and  admiration.  And  there  were  marks  of  reference 
to  other  books,  quotations,  similes;  tbe  volume  seemed 
to  Myra  a  mine  of  poetry,  wisdom,  and  valuable  in- 
formation. She  felt  proud  of  bis  friendship  for  her, 
it  seemed  to  ennoble  whilst  it  humbled  her.  She 
thought  of  her  sister  almost  with  envy.  Rosamond 
would  have  his  companionship  always.  Would  she 
appreciate  it,  was  a  question  which  Myra  did  not 
think  of  asking.  The  habit  of  her  own  mind  waa 
reverence,  and  Rosamond's  outward  gifts  bad  always 
somewhat  dazzled  her,  and  now,  seen  in  tbe  light 
of  Mr.  Yerney'a  admiration,  she  became  actually 
idealised,  and   Myra,  indulging  tbe  romance  which 
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the  koowledge  of  their  engagement  awakened,  laid 
aside  her  book,  and  lost  herself  in  a  reverie  of  the 
perfection  of  such  a  marriage — beautj,  refinement, 
amiability,  intellecl^  poetry,  and  oobilitj  of  heart 
united — and  she  herself  —  it  was  the  one  thought  of 
self  which  entered  into  the  dream — the  sharer  and 
chosen  confidante  of  their  happiness. 

The  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Miss  Stuart  She 
came  into  the  garden  walking  with  the  slow  step  of 
illness,  and  drawing  a  shawl  round  her.  Since 
Myra's  former  visit  her  complexion  had  become  more 
transparent,  and  the  hectic  colour  on  her  cheeks  was 
nearly  gone,  and  now  the  searching,  anxious  eyes  were 
almost  too  lai^e— too  full  for  beaufy.  Whatever 
characteristics  of  temper  and  mind  there  might  have 
been  in  the  small  firm  mouth,  the  short  upper  lip,  the 
chiselled  nose  with  its  rounded  nostril,  and  the  square 
open  brow,  were  all  lost,  in  the  one  expression  of 
hopeless  unrest. 

And  the  voice  with  which  she  spoke  to  Myra  t«ld 
the  same  tale  as  those  lovely  piteous  eyes. 

'  Have  I  disturbed  you.  Miss  Cameron  ?  I  ought 
not  to  do  so.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  quiet  on  such  a 
perfect  day.' 

'Hike  it,' said  Myra,  'but  I  don't  think  all  persons 
do.  Won't  you  ait  down  ? '  and  as  she  spoke  she  left 
her  seat,  and  placed  herself  on  the  grass,  leaning 
agiunst  the  trunk  of  a  ti'ee. 

'  Tou  should  not  sit  there,'  said  Misa  Stuart,  still 
standing.     'Ton  will  take  cold.' 

'  OhI  I  never  take  cold.  Flease  sit  down,  and  I 
will  fetch  yon  a  cushion  from  the  house.' 
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'  Do  n't  on  anj  account  trouble  y  onrself.  The  chair 
iriU  do  perfectly  well,  bnt  indeed  joa  ought  to  be 
careftiL     I  eud  jnst  as  70a  say  once.' 

'Did  yoor  illness  come  on  witli  a  cold?'  asked 
Uyra. 

'Yes — no,'  and  a  slight  blosh  OTerspread  Miss 
Stnart'a  cheek.  'It  came  on  gradually ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  complication  ;  no  one  knows  what  is  the  matter 
with  me.' 

'  Tou  must  try  London  physicians,'  said  Myra. 

'  Yes,  when  I  go  to  England.' 

'  And  you  are  not  going  now  ? 

'  I  do  n't  know.  I  never  do  know  anything  till  the 
time  comes.*  ' 

'  It  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  live  in  oBcertainty,' 
stud  Myra. 

'  Yes,  for  some  people.' 

Myra  was  inclined  to  say  :'  Is  it  so  to  you  ? '  but 
the  personal  qnestiou  would  have  seemed  imperii* 

'  How  one  ought  to  enjoy  this  day  I '  continued  Miss 
Stnart,  as  she  eat  down  in  Myra's  chur,  and  languidly 
gazed  around  her, 

*  One  can't  help  enjoying  it,'  observed  Myra. 

The  only  answer  was  a  sorrowful  smile,  and  Myra 
added ;  '  At  least  when  one  is  blessed  with  good 
health.  I  am  a&^d  yon  are  too  ill  to  enjoy  any- 
thing.' 

'  I  am  soothed,'  was  the  reply ; '  and  that  is  in  a 
measure  enjoyment.' 

<  I  suppose  it  may  be,  where  people  have  suffered 
mnch,'  replied  Myra, 
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'  Tes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  compensation  in  this 
-world.  People  learn  as  they  go  on  in  life  to  be  con- 
tented npon  very  little.  But  you  are  so  yonng,  you 
will  scarcely  anderstand  that  theory.' 

'I  am  more  than  sixteen,'  said  Myra. 

'  I  dare  say  that  seems  old  ^to  yon.  I  know  it  did 
once  to  me.' 

'  It  seems  not  like  real  age,  but  like  drawing  near 
to  it,'  swd  Myra. 

And  Mils  Stuart  slighty  laughed  as  she  Inquired : 
'And  what  do  you  call  real  age  ?' 

'Being  old  enough  to  hare  aorrows  and  Ixials,' 
answered  Myra, 

'  Ton  are  right ;  that  is  age,  and  there  are  some 
who  never  hare  known  youth,  but'  — 

'  There  is  the  serrant  with  the  post  from  lachl,' 
exclaimed  Myra,  intermpting,  and  then  apologising, 
^e  ran  forward  to  meet  him,  and  returned  with  two 
letters.     'I  am  so  sorry  there  are  none  for  you.' 

Charlotte  Stuarf  s  hand,  which  bad  been  stretched 
out  to  take  the  letters,  dropped  aa  if  it  had  been  para- 
lysed. 

One  of  Myra's  envelopes  fell  on  the  ground;  as 
she  picked  it  up  she  said,  '  I  am  surprised  this  has 
ever  reached  me,  it  is  directed  so  illegibly — justlook,' 
She  held  out  the  envelope  for  Miss  Stuart  to  see  it. 

'  Is  it  the  handwriting  of  a  friend  of  yours  ? '  The 
question  was  put  in  a  hard  ringing  tone,  like  the 
striking  of  metaL 

'  Tes,  a  very  great  firiend,  a  Mr.  Vemey.  He  has 
been  with  us  quite  lately.  He  only  left  us  the  other 
day.'    Myra  was  scarcely  thinking  of  what  she  said. 
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she  was  eo  engrossed  in  her  letter ;  and  vhen  Mies 
Stuart  repeated,  '  The  other  day  ?  Lately  ?  Do  yon 
mean  at  IschlF'  She  replied  in  the  same  abaent 
vay:  '  Tes,  last  week,'  and  went  on  reading. 

'I  think  I  must  go  in,'  was  uttered  in  a  faint 
Tfflce,  and  then  Myra  woke  np  to  consciousness 
agun.  Mies  Stnart  was  standing  or  rather  leaning 
against  the  chair.  She  said  to  Myr^  *  Please  ask  my 
annt  to  come  to  me,'  and  Myra  hastened  to  the  pavi- 
lion  with  a  feeling  of  self-reproach  at  having  been  so 
absorbed,  yet  not  without  a  sensation  of  j^lief  when 
Mrs.  Tracy  said,  '  You  had  better  leave  my  niece  to 
me,  my  dear  Miss  Cameron — I  will  take  her  into  the 
honse.'  Mrs.  Hensman  went  away  also,  and  Myra 
was  left  in  the  pavilion  alone. 

And  then  she  read  her  letters  in  peace.  Mr.  Vemey's 
was  singularly  interesting,  giving  a  short  account  of 
his  movements,  and  a  long  account  of  what  he  had  feit 
and  thought.  In  this  respect  it  was  the  onlynnreeerved 
communication  Myra  had  ever  received  from  him,  yet 
it  contained  no  reference  to  his  engagement,  though 
a  note  to  Rosamond  was  enclosed.  In  the  p<Mt8cript 
lie  said,  '  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  were  to  meet 
agiun  before  you  reach  England,'  but  he  gave  no  clue 
as  to  his  roul«,  and  did  not  say  where  letters  would 
reach  him.  It  was  quite  a  downfall  in  feeling  to 
turn  from  this  imaginative  and  poetical  and 
almost  confidential  letter  to  Annette's  gossip  about 
school.  Myra  had  nearly  forgotten  the  existence  of 
Mrs.  deLancey,  and  the  remarks  on  the  Francb  and 
Cierman  teachers,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  masters 
were  profoundly  indifferent  to  her.    Annette  could 
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write  and  think  of  nothing  else.  N&turally  enongh 
St.  John's  Wood  was  her  world,  and  quite  aa  large 
and  important  to  her  as  the  world  of  which  Mr. 
Verney  was  the  centre  could  be  to  Myra;  but  romiuice 
is  not  generally  sympathising,  Myra  hurried  through 
the  crossed  page  —  feeling  extremely  provoked  that 
anyone  should  think  of  writing  across  on  thin  foreign 
paper,  and  not  understanding  that  Annette  had  but 
two  or  three  sheets  in  her  possession  and  did  not 
know  how  to  get  at  more — till  she  came  to  a  sentence 
written  at  tiie  side  of  the  page,  and  corrected  and 
underlined.  Myra  could  make  oat  the  words  Mrs. 
Patty,  and  Miss  Greaves,  and  something  about  a 
meslage,  and  India,  and  it  was  not  till  after  much 
careful  examination  that  she  could  manage  to  read  one 
sentence.  '  Mrs.  de  Lancey  says,  that  the  Charlotte 
Stuart  who  was  MisB  Greaves's  friend  has  left 
India  in  ill  health.'  Then  came  something  almost 
entirdy  illegible,  the  only  words  which  could  be  de- 
ciphered being — '  engaged  to  Mr. '  whom,  it  waa 

impossible  to  say;  though,  according  to  Annette's 
usual  style,  there  were  two  notes  of  admiration  after 
the  nacne. 

The  '  whom '  signified  but  little  to  Myra  just  then, 
but  the  fact  of  the  engagement  was  interesting  and 
explanatory  of  Miss  Stuart's  reserve.  Still  there  waa 
a  little  natural  curiosity  awakened  as  to  the  illegible 
word.  The  first  letter  might  be  a  V,  or  a  T,  or  a  W, 
and  Myra  recalled  all  the  names  she  bad  heard  which 
might  fit  what  appeared  to  bethenumberof  letters;  all 
except  that  of  Yerney,  which  did  not  suggest  itself,  un- 
til, holding  the  paper  at  a  distance,  and  catching  what 
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might  be  called  tlie  general  effect  it  daahed  across 
her  suddenly.  For  a  moment  she  felt  thunderstruck, 
but  looking  at  the  name  again,  she  read  it  as  Vemon, 
or,  possibly,  Varnej,  or — she  could  not  be  sure  what 
it  was,  only,  it  could  not  be  Vemey.  She  hurried 
from  the  pavilion  ;  why,  she  did  not  know.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  that  she  was  hurrying  from  her  own 
thoughts.  On  her  way  to  the  house  she  met  Mrs. 
Tracy,  looking  even  more  anxious  than  was  her  wonu 
Myra'a  impulse  was  to  join  her,  and  inquire  how 
Mies  Stuart  was;  and  the  short  nervous  answer, 
'  Better,  thank  you,'  was  given;  and  then  they  walked 
slowly  side  by  side  without  speaking,  till  Mrs.  Tracy 
said  abruptly,  'I  think  you  have  a  friend  —  Mr. 
Verney  ?' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Myra ;  and  as  she  spoke,  her  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating. 

'  Should  you  mind  telling  me  something  about 
him  ? '  continued  Mrs.  Tracy. 

'  No,  certtunly  not.  I  do  n't  know  much ;  he  is  a 
great  friend.  Would  you  mind  sitting  down  for  a 
minute  ? '    Myra  pointed  to  a  garden  seat. 

<0h!  no,  notat  aU.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  strong. 
Are  you  tired  this  morning  ? ' 

Myra  waived  the  answer,  and  said,  '  Mr.  Temey  ia 
the  nephew  of  a  Colonel  Verney  who  lives  near  us.' 

'  Yes  ;  I  know.  A  son  of  the  elder  brother,  and 
just  returned  from  India.' 

'He  ctune  back  some  months  ago.  He  talks  of 
going  back  again,  only  his  health  is  bad.' 

'  And  I  think— :I  imagine  he  must  have  been  with 
you  abroad.' 

'Yes.' 
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'  And  he  hss  left  you.  Can  jon  tell  me  where  he 
ia  to  be  fonnd  ? ' 

'  He  was  at  Innsbruck  ;  I  do  n't  know  where  he  is 
now.' 

'  And  yon  cannot  tell  where  a  letter  woald  be 
likely  to  reach  him  ? ' 

'  No  ;  he  does  not  Bay.' 

'Thank  yon.  Excuse  my  questions.  I  haTealittle 
business  with  him,  that  is  alL' 

Mrs.  Tracy  rose  and  moved  away,  and  as  she  left 
the  seat,  Colonel  Hensman  came  ap  to  it. 

'  What !  all  alone  ?  It  is  very  rude  of  my  wife ;  I 
must  go  and  scold  her.' 

'I  like  being  alone,'  said  Myra. 

'  Oh !  poetical,  are  you  ?  Well,  I  hope  yon  have 
been  enjoying  yourself  to  your  heart's  content. 
There  is  nothing  to  disturb  yon  here.' 

'  No,'  replied  Myra;  '  it  is  deliciously  quiet.' 

'  So  that  poor  love-sick  girl  says  ;  I  have  been 
telling  Mrs.  Tracy  that  she  should  not  indulge  her. 
If  she  were  taken  to  Vienna,  or  any  place  where  she 
could  have  something  to  distract  her  thoughts,  there 
might  be  some  hope  for  her ;  there  will  be  none  soon 
if  they  let  her  brood  over  things  as  she  does  now.' 

'Is  that  what  is  the  matter  with  her?'  asked  Myra; 
and  her  voice  faltered. 

Colonel  Hensman  laughed.  '  How  you  young  ladies 
catch  at  the  least  rumour  of  a  love  story  I  But  you 
must  ask  Mrs.  Hensman  to  tell  you  ;  she  knows  more 
than  I  do.' 

'  I  should  not  like  to  ask  her,'  said  Myra. 

'  But  you  do  n't  mind  asking  me.    Is  Uiat  because 
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I  am  more  tender-hearted  ?  I  ehall  dieappoiDt  yon, 
though.  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  gome 
good-for-nothing  fellow  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
her.  I  can't  tell  joii  the  name,  and  a  story  ie  nothing 
without  that.' 

Colonel  Hensman  walked  off,  and  Myra  took  ap 
Mr.  Vemey's  letter  again.  But  with  what  a  changed 
feeling!  This  d  nil  pain  at  her  heart — this  aching 
uneasiueBH — ^how  was  she  to  bear  it.  What  waB  to  be 
done  to  relieve  it  7  Did  ehe  really  suspect,  and  if  ao, 
why  did  she  not  at  once  take  some  step  to  find  oat 
the  truth  ?  She  began  to  read,  but  something  seemed 
to  stop  her  ;  the  meaning  of  the  words  seemed  altered, 
they  gave  her  no  pleasure  ;  and  she  went  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  brought  out  from  her  drawer  a  little 
box  containing  the  few  other  letters  which  she  had 
received  from  Mr.  Vemey.  They  were  all  laid  before 
her ;  but  still  she  did  not  look  at  them  more  closely, 
and  they  remained  on  the  table  whilst  Myra  walked 
up  and  down  her  room,  because  she  could  not  bear  to 
sit  quiet,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  think  how  foolish 
it  was,  how  like  her  own  baety  judgement,  to  let  an 
idea  gain  possession  of  her  which  could  have  no 
fouodatioa  ;  then  taking  up  a  book,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  wandering  off  from  it  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  arguments — the  same  reasons  why  she  was 
not  to  think  what  she  could  not  help  thinking,  to 
suspect  what  she  could  not  help  suspecting.  The 
summons  to  luncheon  obliged  her  to  appear  in  the 
dining-room.  Charlotte  Stuart  was  not  there ;  she 
very  seldom  did  appear  at  luncheon,  so  Mrs.  Hensman 
said,  and  her  aunt  wished  to  remain  upstairs  with  her. 
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Colonel  Henaman  made  some  allusion  to  the  cause  of 
Miss  Stuart's  low  spirits,  which  was  instantly  checked 
by  his  wife,  and  Myra  saw  from  Mrs.  Hensman'a 
maDuer  that  there  was  do  likelihood  of  obtaining  any 
information  from  her.  A  drive  was  proposed  for  thft 
afternoon.  Myra  did  her  best  to  appear  pleased,  and 
felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  only  thing  under  present 
c iron m stances  which  could  be  in  any  way  soothing  to 
her  ;  but  the  slnmbering  pain  awoke  again  when,  as 
she  was  leaving  the  room  to  dress.  Colonel  Hensman 
called  out  —  'If  you  have  any  letters  for  the  post 
you  must  let  me  have  them  now,  as  I  am  going  to 
send  into  Ischl.' 

Mr.  Verney's  letter  to  Eosamond  was  to  be  for- 
warded, and  for  the  first  time  for  many  days  Myra's 
conscience  was  aroused  to  the  question,  '  Was  her  part 
in  the  correspondence  justifiable?'  Too  late  it  was 
then  to  ask  i  too  late  to  draw  back.  The  letter  was 
sent^  but  the  weight  upon  Myra's  spirits  grew  heavier; 
and  the  sensitive,  self-reproaching  heart,  tortured  by 
afiection,  and  bewildered  by  sophistry,  could  find  no 
repose  but  in  a  forced  gaiety,  which  was  a  strain  upon 
the  powers  both  of  body  and  mind. 
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IN  four  days'  time  they  were  to  leave  St.  Wolfgang. 
Those  four  days  wete  to  be  given  up' to  excur- 
sions, and  little  else  was  spoken  of,  but  guides,  mnles, 
cAar'it-bancs,  and  provisions.  Mrs.  Tracy  and  Mias 
Stnart  lived  apart.  Myra  scarcely  saw  the  former 
except  at  luncheon,  and  Mtss  Stuait  was  aaid  to  be 
too  unwell  to  leave  her  room.  She  also  was  to  move 
to  Ischl,  and  from  thence  to  Vienna,  when  the  party 
broke  up.  This  was  all  that  Myra  could  learn  of  her 
plans.  Several  other  persons  were  now  staying  at 
the  chateau,  but  they  were  chiefly  foreigners.  Mrs. 
Hensman  was  much  engaged  with  tbem,  and  though 
very  kind  to  Myra,  could  give  her  but  little  personal 
attention  ;  and  so  Myra  carried  her  lonely  burden 
about,  finding  no  one  witli  whom  to  share  it,  at  times 
forgetting  it,  then  having  it  brought  back  by  some 
chance  observation  ;  and  then  again  arguing  against 
conviction,  and  even  conscience — carrying  on  a  vain 
struggle  with  the  truthfulness  which  was  the  great 
and  precious  gift  bestowed  upon  her  by  nature,  and 
which  up  to  this  period  she  had  so  carefully  culti- 
vated and  cherished. 
The  last  day  came,  the  day  before  they  were  to 
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set  out  for  Paris.  Mjra  hod  that  morning  as- 
cended the  Schaffbei^,  ia  order  to  obtain  the  earliest 
and  clearest  view  of  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  the 
Salzkammergut.  She  had  returned  very  tired  to 
rest  in  her  chamber  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and 
Bs  she  closed  her  eyes,  all  the  wonderful  scenes 
upon  which  she  had  been  gazing  floated  before  her, 
and  the  enchantment  deadened  the  secret  pain, 
and  she  fell  asleep  tranquil  and  almost  happy.  She 
was  awakened,  after  a  long  rest,  by  a  gentle  tap  at 
the  door ;  and  when  she  started  up,  Charlotte  Stuart 
was  standing  before  her.  An  open  letter  wae  in  her 
hand,  her  look  was  haggard,  and  her  breath  came 
quick  and  faint.  Sleep  had  scarcely  left  Myra,  and 
but  for  the  glorious  sunlight  streaming  otct  the  lake 
and  flickering  upon  the  walls  of  her  apartment,  she 
might  have  thought,  as  she  looked  upon  that  wan 
white  figure,  that  she  was  still  dreaming. 

'Do  n't  move  i'  Miss  Stuart  drew  near  the  sofa; 
'  only  let  me  speak  to  you.  They  will  miss  me  soon 
and  search  for  me.    Listen,  while  there  is  time.' 

'  But  yon  are  ill,'  exclaimed  Myra,  scarce  knowing 
what  she  sud. 

'Yea,  very  iU.  Tell  me< — you  know  this  hand- 
writing ? ' 

Myra  looked  at  the  envelope  held  before  her. 
'  Yes,  it  ia  Mr.  Verney's.' 

'  Your  Mr.  Verney — your  friend — the  same  who 
wrote  toyou  the  other  day — there  is  no  doubt  ?' 
'  None,  so  far  as  I  can  tell.' 
'  But  you  must  be  sure.    The  Mr.  Teraey  who  — 
who  is  engaged  to  your  sister  Rosamond  ? ' 
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The  hollow  laugh  nbicb  accompanied  the  question 
Bounded  like  the  tones  of  insanity ;  and  as  Myra  de- 
layed to  answer.  Miss  Stuart  caught  hold  of  her  hand 
and  grasped  it  tightly,  whilst,  looking  at  her  fixedly, 
she  said,  '  Speak,  I  must  know.     I  will — I  do  know.' 

'  If  yon  do  know,  there  is  no  need  to  speak,'  was 
Myra's  hesitating  and  evasive  answer. 

The  grasp  laid  upon  her  hand  relaxed,  and  Char- 
lotte Stuart  hid  her  face  upon  the  couch,  and  a  low 
wail  of  agony  broke  from  her.  Myra  made  a  move- 
ment of  sympathy,  but  the  unhappy  girl  turned  round 
almost  fiercely.  '  Do  n't  pity  me,  I  have  no  need  of 
pity.  He  loves  me  ;  he  does  not  love  her.  Pity  her 
—  warn  her.  He  loves  me — yes;  he  tells  me  he 
loves  me.     God  forgive  him  my  misery  I  * 

Myra  could  not  echo  the  prayer.  A  gulf  seemed 
to  have  opened  before  her  in  which  all  trust  in 
human  honour,  all  confidence  in  human  truth  were 
buried. 

'  Who  told  you  of  his  engagement  ? '  she  asked  in 
a  trembling  voice. 

Instead  of  replying,  Miss  Stuart  placed  in  Myra's 
hand  another  letter  in  Miss  Greaves's  handwriting, 
and  pointed  to  the  following  passage:  —  'I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  a  report  which  I  have  heard 
to-day,  though  it  will  ^count  for  all  which  has  been 
so  inesplicable  to  me  in  Mr.  Yemey's  conduct  to 
yourself.  It  has  been  t«ld  me  upon  excellent  au- 
thority, that  after  travelling  with  the  Camerons  for 
more  than  a  month,  he  has  engaged  himself  to  Rosa- 
mond. I  need  not  say  how  anxiously  I  shall  look 
for  a  contradiction  of  this  rumour  from  yon,  and  for 
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an  assurance  that  jour  relations  with  him  remains 
unaltered.' 

'  I  can  contradict  it  You  know  I  can,'  continued 
Charlotte,  her  large  luBtrons  eyes  gazing  wildly  upon 
Myra.  '  He  writes  to  me,  and  loves  me.  It  is  the 
world's  talk.     The  cruel,  cruel  world.' 

'  If  he  loYcs  yon,  you  cannot  be  miserable,'  omA 
Myra;  but  a  pang  of  torturing  self-reproach  shot 
throngh  her  at  the  falsity  of  such  comfort, 

'  If — there  is  no  if.  It  is  she  who  is  false,  she  who 
has  tried  to  win  him  from  me.  But  he  is  mine  still, 
— my  all ! ' 

Myra  unconsciously  repeated  the  words  'my  all ;' 
they  sounded  to  her  profane. 

'  Tell  her  he  is  my  all ;  she.  cannot  take  him  from 
me.     Oh  !  she  cannot,  she  cannot' 

'It  is  Mr.  Verney'a  own  doing,'  replied  Myra. 

'Then  is  it  true?  Oh  !  say  it  is  not  true;'  and  again 
the  long  low  wail  echoed  through  the  apartment 

'  Stay,'  said  Myra,  rousing  herself  from  the  sense  of 
wretchedness  which  was  so  bewildering  to  her  facul- 
ties ;  '  what  is  true  or  what  is  not  true,  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say.  Ton  must  inquire  of  Mr.  Verney 
himself;  only  remember  that  my  sister  is  in  no  way 
to  blame.' 

'  He  tells  me  nothing.  I  cannot  inquire.  I  do  not 
know  where  to  seek  for  him.     But  you  know.' 

'No,'  replied  Myra.  'I  know  no  more  of  his 
movements  than  you  do,  except ' 

'  But  your  sister  knows.     He  writes  to  her  ?' 

'  Indeed,  indeed  you  must  not  question  me  in  this 
way,*  said  Myra;  'but  I  may  see  him  soon,  and  if  yon 
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would  troBt  me  with  a  letter  or  a  measi^e  ■  ' 
she  stopped.  It  was  treachery  to  Kosamond,  but 
pity  was  too  strong  for  her. 

Miss  Staart  answered  eagerly,  '  Yes,  I  trnst  yon. 
You  will  help  me— yet  you  are  her  sister.' 

'I  will  try  to  do  what  is  right,'  continued  Myra  ; 
and  she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  I  shall,  I 
must,  see  Mr.  Yemey.' 

'  'See  himi  look,' — and  Charlotte  Stuart  held  out 
her  transparent  hand — '  my  life  is  wasting  away ; 
my  days  are  numbered.  Yet  of  those  precious  days 
would  I  gladly  give  up  all  save  one — if  that  one 
might  be  spent  with  bim.' 

Before  Myra  could  reply,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  Mrs.  Tracy  entered. 

In  one  instant  Miss  Stuart  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure. The  few  words  which  she  spoke  in  answer 
to  her  aunt's  affectionate  reprimand  for  having  left 
her  room  were  uttered  quite  calmly,  and  with  the 
same  air  of  reserve  and  self-command  which  on  or- 
dinary occasions  was  habitual  to  ber.  Without 
making  the  least  allusion  to  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation,  she  went  back  to  her  own  room  almost 
immediately,  Mrs.  Tracy  accompauying  ber,  and  Myra 
was  left  to  Bolitndo  and  reflection. 

Mrs.  Patty  Kingsbury  was  right.  There  is  no 
trial  so  overwhelming  to  the  affections  and  principle 
of  tbe  young,  as  that  which  first  destroys  their 
confidence  in  one  whom  tboy  have  accustoined  them- 
selves to  respect  The  shock  of  that  moral  earth- 
quake is  a  shock  which  is  felt  for  life.  Yet,  better  it 
may  be  that  it  should  be  experienced  early — better 
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that  it  should  come  with  one  great  blow  from  which 
the  elasticity  of  youth  may  partially  recover,  than 
that  dietruBt  ehould  eat  into  the  heart  with  the  slow 
destructivenees  of  the  canker-worm.  The  pain, 
indeed,  is  greater,  but  the  wound  is  not  so  deadly. 
Myra  hod  been  to  blame.  She  bad  indeed  been  de- 
ceived, but  the  deception  was  of  her  own  creation. 
That,  however,  was  a  conBciousness  yet  to  come.  In 
the  first  moments  of  conviction,  her  chief  thought 
was  still  to  extenuate  Mr.  Vemey's  conduct,  to  seek 
for  explanations  in  circumstances  of  which  she  knew 
nothing. 

All  possible  and  impossible  motives  suggested  them- 
selves,  and  were  one  by  one  rejected ;  and  Myra'a 
excitement  of  feeling  increased,  her  brain  worked 
more  reatlesely,  and  a  throbbing  headache  made  her 
every  moment  less  capable  of  thought,  whilst  thought 
«pi>eared  to  her  more  and  more  necessary.  For  she 
must  act,  she  must  write  or  speak,  she  must  in  some 
way  communicate  with  Mr.  Verney.  To  be  made  the 
instrument  of  his  treachery  by  being  the  medium  of 
conveying  his  letters  was  no  longer  possible  ;  and 
her  own  weakness  in  ever  having  consented  to 
place  herself  in  such  a  position  stood  out ,  still 
more  clearly  before  her.  She  felt  herself  con- 
demned in  her  own  sight,  condemned  also — ua  she 
assuredly  would  be  —  in  the  sight  of  her  parents  ;  a 
party  to  deceit  with  her  sister,  a  party  to  Mr. 
Verney's  treachery, — because  she  had  trusted  and 
believed  in  him,  because  she  had  wilfully  put  aside 
her  own  knowledge  of  right,  and  turned  from  the 
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ioBtinct  of  her  honeet  conscientiousness,  and  feared 
his  sneers. 

Myra  did  not  hate  Mr.  Verney.  She  was  too 
generous — too  true  and  simple-minded,  to  seek  any 
excuse  for  herself  by  a  burden  laid  upon  another ; 
bat  a  sense  of  unutterable  helplessness,  insecnrity— 
an  aching  distrust  for  which  there  could  be  no  cure, 
made  her  heart  turn  faint,  and  her  limba  trembly 
whilst  she  rested  her  head  on  the  sofa  pillow,  unable 
to  find  even  the  merciful  relief  of  tears.  She  was  in 
this  state  when  Mrs.  Tracy  once  more  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  asked  for  a  few  moments'  conversation. 
Myra  had  as  yet  but  little  practice  in  self-command. 
A  nervous,  irritable,  impetuous  temperament  had 
been  her  torment  from  childhood.  She  could  never 
conceal  when  she  was  unhappy,  though  she  could  not 
merely  conceal,  but  subdue  her  temper.  When  Mrs. 
Tracy  came  up  to  her  kindly  and  begged  her  not  to 
disturb  herself^  and  then  sat  down  and  asked,  with 
somewhat  of  a  mother's  thoughtfulness,  whether  she 
was  over-tired  or  ill,  the  feeling  of  oppression 
which  seemed  to  have  dried  up  the  foaotain  of  her 
tears  was  melted,  and  her  almost  uncontrollable  im- 
pnlse  was  to  tell  everything,  to  ask  advice,  to  throw 
herself  once  more  upon  guidance,  and  so,  if  it  might 
only  be,  to  have  rest — rest  for  the  conscience,  rest  for 
the  heart. 

But  she  had  no  opportunity  for  yielding  to  the 
temptation.  Mrs.  Tracy  began  immediately  in  her 
very  quiet  rather  slow  tone  i  '  I  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed you  if  I  could  have  avoided  it,  but  I  am  obliged 
to  speak  for  Charlotte's  sake.    Yon  know  how  we 
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are  situated  with  regard  to  Mr.  Verney.  I  have 
seen  the  report  in  Miss  Greaves'*  letter,  but  I  cannot 
find  out  whether  70Q  confirm  it ;  and,  iodeed,  it  is 
Tery  important  that  I  should  know.' 

*  If  you  would  not  ask  me  I '  exclaimed  Myra.  '  I 
told  Miss  Stoart  that  she  should  write  to  Mr.  Verney. 
I  cannot  answer  or  say  anything.' 

'  In  those  few  words  you  have  said  enough,'  replied 
Mrs.  Tracy,  somewhat  haughtily.  '  I  can,  of  course, 
quite  understand.  Only,  Mise  Cameron,  for  your 
sister's  sake,  it  is  fair  that  you  should  know  the 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  she  is  willing  to  give 
herself.' 

Myra's  face  became  rigid  in  the  effort  to  keep  down 
her  struggling  feelings. 

Mrs.  Tracy  went  on.  '  Two  years  ago  Mr,  Verney 
became  attached  to  my  niece.  Her  father  was  then 
in  possession  of  a  good  fortune,  and  be  was  likely  to 
increase  it.  Mr.  Verney  knew  this,  and  I  do  not 
tiiink  I  do  him  any  injustice  when  I  say  that  money 
is  a  great  consideration  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of 
self-indulgent,  extravagant  habits.  At  one  time  he 
gambled  considerably,  though  when  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Charlotte,  he  professed  to  liave  given 
up  the  practice.  He  won  her  afiections  slowly,  by 
the  most  unremitting  attentions.  He  flattered  and 
sympathised  with  her,  and  they  had  literary  pursuits 
in  common.  She  disliked  his  priDciples  at  first,  but 
by  degrees  she  became  accustomed  to  them,  and — ' 
Mrs.  Tracy  paused,  and  drew  along  breath — 'that 
is  the  saddest  part — he  calls  himself  a  Christian  ;  for 
any  definite  faith  he  possesses  he  might  as  well  call 
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himself  a  Mahometan.  They  hare  been  engaged 
now  for  nearly  a  year.  At  first  the  marriage  was 
to  have  taken  place  at  once,  but  my  brother-in- 
law's  affairs  were  rather  embarraased  at  the  time,  and 
there  was  a  delay  in  consequence.  It  was  thought 
that  they  ^would  soon  come  right,  and  Mr.  Verney 
exerted  himself  very  much  to  set  them  right.  He 
lent  money,  and  mixed  himself  up  with  business, 
entirely,  as  he  said,  from  love  to  Charlotte,  and  I 
believed  him.  I  believe  him  now.  I  have  no  donbt 
of  his  love  for  her,  but ' 

'  But  what  ? '  exclaimed  Myra. 

'I  believe  he  wants  moral  courage,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  cruel  as  cowardice.  He  knew  from  the 
first  that  his  own  income  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
many  upon,  because  he  had  involved  himself  by  his 
gambling  debts  and  extrav^ance.  He  did  not 
dare  say  what  his  real  condition  was,  and  so  he 
speculated,  hoping  to  retrieve  what  he  had  lost. 

'  Things  became  worse  and  worse.  He  was  never 
open  either  with  Charlotte  or  her  father.  It  was 
always  delay,  excuse,  and  hope — hope  which  was 
never  fulfilled.  He  left  India  partly  because  his  health 
had  suffered  from  the  climate,  partly  with  tbe  idea  of 
rising  some  money  that  was  needed  for  my  brother- 
in-law's  business,  which,  in  fact,  had  become  in  a 
great  meaanre  his  own.  When  we  parted,  I  entreated 
him  to  break  off  his  engagement,  or  at  least  to  tell 
Charlotte  exactly  how  he  was  circumstanced.  I  felt, 
and  he  felt,  that  it  was  excessively  unlikely  the 
marriage  could  ever  take  place.  I  saw  that  un- 
certainty was  rapidly  undermining  Charlotte's  health. 
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and  I  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  brave  enough  to 
bear  the  truth;  but  I  could  get  nothing  from  him. 
If  for  one  moment  I  brought  him  to  the  point  of 
courage  and  sincerity,  the  next  he  slid  from  my  grasp, 
and  everything  was  as  vague  aa  before.  In  my  heart 
I  felt  convinced  that  he  would  have  been  thankful 
to  be  free.  He  loved  Charlotte  unquestionably, 
but  not  well  enough  to  make  sacriOces  for  her.  He 
is  a  man  of  the  world,  Miss  Cameron,  and  no  man  of 
the  world  can  ever  make  self  second.  He  suggested 
that  I  should  tell  her  everything,  and  should  persuade 
her  to  take  the  first  step  towards  breaking  off  the 
engagement.  So  mean  it  was  in  hinr!  so  cowardly! 
He  wished  to  screen  himself  from  any  blame  which  the 
world  might  attach  to  him.  When  I  declined  to 
interfere,  he  strove  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the 
consequences  upon  me.  But  I  have  seen  enough  of 
life,  Miss  Cameron,  to  know  that  it  is  the  greatest  of 
mistakes  to  undertake  a  duty  which  does  not  belong 
to  you.  Mr.fVerney's  affairs  and  Mr.  Vemey's  marriage 
were  in  his  own  hands.  Neither  my  brother-in-law 
nor  my  niece  would  have  endured  any  interference 
from  me.  And  indeed  ao  unstable  is  Mr.  Verney,  and 
from  hia  moral  cowardice  so  little  to  be  depended 
upon,  that  even  if  I  had  consented  to  open  the  ques- 
tion with  my  niece,  I  coold  not  have  reckoned  upon 
hia  support.  He  would  have  allowed  me  to  urge  the 
breaking  off  of  the  engagement,  and  then,  when  he 
saw  her  distress,  he  would  have  turned  round  npOD 
me  with  reproaches.' 

Mrs.  Tracy  paused  for  an  instant,  but  Myra  made 
no  observation.    Except  a  nervous  movement  of  her 
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hands,  there  were  no  outward  signs  of  feeling.  Mrs. 
Tracy  went  on.  '  Directly  after  Mr.  Vemey  arrired 
in  England  he  wrote,  begging  that  Charlotte  and 
myself  would  follow  him.  He  apoke  hopefully  of  hie 
proapectB,  and  appeared  excessively  anjcious  about 
Charlotte's  health.  My  brether-in-law  insisted  upon 
our  going.  He  is  a  man  of  essentially  weak  character, 
his  whole  life  has  been  a  failure,  and  he  believes 
in  every  new  plan  which  is  suggested  to  him. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  from  the  first  entirely  under 
Mr.  Vemey's  inflnence.  What  he  expected  {torn 
our  visit  to  England,  except  the  possible  improve- 
ment of  Charlotte's  health,  I  cannot  say.  For  myself, 
I  had  no  hope  of  improvement  in  that  respect  from 
anything  except  certainty,  it  mattered  not  of  what 
kind.  It  is  suspense  which  has  worn,  and  is  still 
wearing  away  this  poor  child's  life. 

'  As  to  Mr.  Verney,  I  believe  his  love  rose  and  fell 
with  the  condition  of  his  pecuniary  affairs.  If  he 
coald  marry  Charlotte  and  live  in  ease  and  comfort^ 
he  would  be  glad  to  do  bo  ;  and  when  first  he  came 
home  I  have  no  doubt  he  persuaded  himself  it  would 
be  possible,  and  wrote  to  us  accordingly.  But  bis 
views  were  all  dreamy.  He  did  not  really  know 
what  he  expected,  and  before  we  reached  Trieste 
everything  was  as  unsettled  as  ever.  We  were  met 
there  by  letters  telling  us  that  we  should  do  better 
not  to  come  to  England;  that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  be  on  the  continent ;  that  he  would 
join  uB.' 

'But  you  have  not  seen  him  ?  '  exclaimed  Myra. 
'Tes,'  replied  Mrs.  Tracy;  '  I  have  seen  him  for 
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one  half  hour;  the  firat  night  of  oar  arrivaL  He 
refaaed  to  see  Charlotte,  he  refuaed  to  be  open  with 
her.  He  aaid,  as  before,  that  he  would  write  to  her. 
^0  he  left  her,  I  believe  to  die.' 

Mjra  buried  her  face  in  her  bands.  It  was  at  that 
very  time  that  Mr.  Veruey  bad  engaged  himself  to 
Rosamond ! 

'  Now  remember,'  continued  Mra.  Tracy,  '  that 
when  I  tell  you  all  this,  I  do  not  in  the  least  accuse 
Mr.  Verney  of  deliberate  treachery.  Even  if,  aa  I 
fully  believe,  be  has  engaged  himself  to  your  aiater, 
and  has  thus  most  miserably  deceived  both  her  and 
Charlotte,  I  believe  there  has  been  no  preconcerted 
cruelty  to  either.  Mr.  Vemey  ia  not  an  unfeeling 
man  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  be  ie  rather  tender-hearted  ; 
there  is  nothing  he  dislikes  more  than  the  sight  of 
pain,  and  it  is  because  of  this  dislike  that  he  baa 
abnink  from  saying  to  my  niece  what  he  knew  would 
distress  her.  Foasibility  also  is  everything  with  bim. 
That  which  he  can  do  easily  be  will  do  readily.  And 
what  I  am  now  going  to  say  I  must  beg  you  to  believe 
is  from  no  wish  to  make  inquiries  which  may  aeem 
impertinent.  But,  as  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
hia  marriage  with  Charlotte,  have  cooled  rather  than 
stimulated  his  love,  so  if  a  marriage  with  your  sister 
has  in  anyway  been  made  practicable  to  him  —  tho- 
very  fact  of  its  practicability  is  likely  to  have  excited 
what  he  may  fancy  an  aflection  for  her.  He  would 
fall  in  love,  or  imagine  himself  in  love,  with  the  heireaa 
of  twenty  thousand  pounda  more  readily  than  with  the- 
heiresa  of  five— not  fVom  any  deliberate  calculation. 
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bat  simply  because  in  the  one  case  he  ^rould  see  his^ 
■Why  to  the  attainment  of  his  end  more  quickly  than 
in  the  other.' 

Myra  looked  np  shocked,  and  a  faint  snule  passed 
over  Mrs,  Tracya  face.  '  We  must  not  be  hard  on 
human  nature,  mj  dear.  Hr.  Vemej  would  not  he 
a  bad  man  because  he  unconsciously  calculated  con-> 
sequences,  but  he  will  be  a  bad  man  if  he  is  not  open 
with  your  parents  and  your  sbter.  I  can  talk  to  you 
without  the  slightest  wish  to  bring  Mr.  Yerney  bock 
to  my  niece.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  but  one  earnest 
desire  —  to  have  all  connection  and  communication 
with  him  broken  off.  But  it  is  due  to  you  to  say  that 
the  same  difficulties  which  have  prevented  his  carry- 
ing out  his  engagement  with  Charlotte  not  only  exist 
still,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  but  are  very  greatly 
increased.  Hia  income,  if  he  should  return  to  India, 
would  be  claimed  by  his  creditors,  and  he  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  support  a  wife  and  family,  for  what- 
ever private  fortune  he  may  at  one  time  have  had  ia 
now  gone,  swallowed  up  in  the  wreck  of  my  brother- 
in-law's  affairs.  The  latter  fact  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally known.  There  have  been  hopes  of  retrieving 
the  business  till  within  the  last  two  months,  but  my 
brother-in-law  himself  now  acknowledges  that  it  is 
hopeless.  You  may  make  use  of  this  information  as 
you  think  best.' 

'  And  may  I  say  that  I  have  received  it  from  you  ?' 
asked  Myra,  her  voice  trembiing  with  agitation. 

'  Certainly :  your  friends  will,  I  hope,  understand 
that  I  can  have  but  one  object  in  making  such  a 
communication.     If  they  do  no^  still  I  must  say  what 
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I  feel  to  be  right,  and  bear  whatever  imputation  of 
a  double  motive  may  be  laid  upon  me.' 

*  Thej  could  not  distrust  you,  I  would  explain, — I 
would  assure  them,'  began  Myra — < — 

But  Mrs.  Tracy  interrupted  her.  There  was 
eomething  almost  bitter  in  her  tone  as  she  said  : 
'  Dear  Miss  Cameron,  do  not  trouble  yourself  with 
any  explanation  on  my  account.  When  you  have 
had  my  experience  you  will  learn  to  accept  miscon- 
etniction  and  misrepresentation  very  quietly.  There 
is  a  Day  coming  when  we  shall  all  know  each  other 
truly.  I  am  quite  willing  to  wait  for  it.  Only  for- 
give me  for  taking  up  your  time,  and,  I  fear,  giving 
yoo  pain.' 

Myra  had  no  wish  then  to  open  her  heart  to  Mrs. 
Tracy,  and  seek  counsel  and  comfort.  The  stoicism 
and  apparent  indifference  of  her  manner  were  re- 
pelling. She  had  never  before  seen  the  effect  of  long- 
continned  disappointment  and  experience  of  decep- 
tion. Sorrow  would  have  seemed  natural,  but  calm 
enduring  contempt  cLilled  and  perplexed  her.  Even 
now  she  could  not  realise  Mr.  Verney's  baseness;  she 
only  thought  of  him  as  having  once  been  noble, 
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BRILLIANT,  noisy,  and  sunaliirLy,  were  the 
splendid  streets  of  Paris.  Carriages  throDged 
the  Champa  Elye^es  aod  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
groups  of  idlers  crowded  the  caf^  and  the  restan- 
rants,  men  of  busioess  rushed  alosg  the  Boulevards  ; 
fashionable  worshippers  and  curious  sight-Beers  as- 
cended the  steps  of  the  Madeleiue.  There  was  no 
place  so  pleasant  to  Rosamond  as  Paris;  whilst  she 
could  flhner  through  the  streets  in  the  morning,  go 
to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  eat  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  ices  and  bonbons,  and  spend  a  moderate 
sum  in  lace,  ribbons,  and  little  jewelleries,  she  could 
even  be  content  for  a  while  to  exist  without  flirting. 
Under  present  circumstances  Rosamond  naturally 
attributed  this  possibility  to  her  attachment  to  Mr. 
Yerney.  She  was  sentimental  to  herself  about  it,  and 
found  actual  pleasure  in  contrasting  her  own  pretty 
quiet,  modest  ways,  with  the  forward  independent 
style  of  the  fast  young  ladies  who  presented  them- 
selves to  the  astonished  Parisians  as  the  i\Ue  of 
English  society.  For  this  was  one  great  advantage 
possessed  by  Rosamond — when  she  found  herself  so 
placed  that  she  could  not  attract  admiration  from 
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bthera,  she  waa  always  able  to  admire  bereelf.  Like 
the  camel  in  the  desert,  she  kept  &  supply  of  ciril 
speeches  and  pleasant  flatteries  in  her  memory  where- 
■with  to  refresh  her  thirsty  spirit  whenever  she  was 
inclined  to  grow  weary  of  a  matter-of-fact  life.  And 
now  she  had  something  still  better  to  fall  back  npon. 
She  was  eng^ed — and  that  to  a  man  whom  ereryone 
allowed  to  be  superior  in  taste  and  talent,  and  whose 
least  words  of  approbation,  therefore,  carried  weight. 
For  the  present,  indeed,  the  engagement  was  secret^ 
and  so  there  was  an  absence  of  outward  excitement ; 
bnt  the  concealment  was  only  temporary,  and  it  cer- 
tainly  heightened  the  romance.  And  thus  Bosamond 
was  very  happy  in  Paris,  and  quite  contented  to  walk ' 
with  her  brotherEdmund,  and  drive  with  her  mother; 
and  when  she  was  not  otherwise  engaged,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Yemey.  She  knew  what  no  one  else  did — all  his 
movements;  and  it  had  been  one  of  her  little  inward 
triumphs  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  silence  and 
indecision,  whilst  she  knew  exactly  where  he  had 
been  and  where  he  meant  to  be.  Rosamond's  element 
was  petty  mystery,  and  up  to  this  time  she  had  never 
found  sufficient  to  satisfy  her. 

But  the  correspondence  had  not  been  very  f^ 
qnent,  on  Mr.  Verney's  side  especially.  He  had 
written  once  to  Ischl,  and  the  enclosed  letter  to 
herself  had  been  forwarded  by  Myra.  Sinc«  then 
two  other  letters  had  been  addressed  to  Myra  at  Paris. 
It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  yet  know 
that  she  had  been  left  behind  at  St.  Wolfgang.  Rosa- 
mond ctincluded  that,  as  it  so  frequently  happens  when 
people  are  travelling,  the  particular  letter  in  which 
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she  had  mentioned  this  circamstonce  liad  not  reached 
him.  The  arrangement,  however,  worked  jast  as 
well  BM  regarded  heraelf.  She  opened  Mjra's  letter, 
took  out  her  own,  aod  foi-warded  the  few  lines  to  St. 
Wolfgang ;  and  then,  in  her  kind  pleasant  way,  ex- 
presBed  her  satisfaction  at  Mrs.  Vemey's  being  so 
fond  of  Myra.  'It  was  euch  a  good  thing  for  poor 
little  Myra,  and  had  made  her  quite  a  different 
person,'  and  stately  Mr.  Cameron  eulogised  Mr. 
Terney  in  a  speech  so  well  put  together  that  it  would 
have  been  quite  an  event  if  anything  so  good  had 
been  heard  in  Parliament,  and  innocent  Mrs.  Cameron 
said  to  herself,  and  repeated  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Vernej, 
that  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Vemey's  age 
and  character  was  quite  a  boon  to  her  young  people. 
So  safe  and  so  superior  he  was,  she  only  longed  for 
him  to  return  to  them  1 

Only  Edmund  was  silent.  He  cordially  disliked 
Mr.  Yemey,  and  for  that  reason  said  little  about  him. 
He  bad  no  sospicions,  however,  and  nothing  in  Rosa- 
mond's manner  awakened  them.  It  was  merely  the 
instinct  of  a  truthful  nature,  repelled  by  one  that  was 
false.  Edmund  and  Myra  were  alike  in  this  charac- 
teristic; and  Myra  would  long  since  have  judged  Mr. 
Vemey  as  her  brother  did,  but  for  the  unconscious 
vanity  which  was  flattered  by  bis  sympathy,  and  the 
womanly  reverence  and  longing  for  guidance  which 
made  her  submit  to  his  intellect^  whilst  wilfully 
closing  her  eyes  to  everytliing  that  wbs  deficient  in 
his  principles. 

'He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  I  do  n't  doubt,' 
was  Edmund's  exclamation  at  breakfast  the  fourth 
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tttommg  of  their  stay  in  Paris,  in  reply  to  one  of  his 
mother's  now  frequent  sighing  wishes  that  they  conid 
bear  Bomething  of  dear  Mr.  Yerney.  '  But  I  am  not 
bonnd  to  like  him.  I  believe  I  inherit  my  father's 
pr^adice  against  all  Verneys.' 

'  Except  the  Colonel,'  said  Bosamond.  '  *  Ton  and 
be  are  immense  friends.' 

'  Well,  yea.  He  does  give  you  a  blow  in  your  face, 
and  not  behind  your  back  ;  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  his  wife.' 

'Edmund,  my  dear,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Cameron, 
'I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  say  anything  against  Mrs. 
Vemey,  it  may  be  so  awkward,  for  I  hare  a  note 
ben,  telling  me  that  they  are  in  Paris.' 

*In  Paris!'  and  Edmnnd  uttered  a  hasty  and  not 
very  complimentary  qaculation.  'What  do  they 
come  here  for  ? ' 

'  To  see  the  world,  I  suppose,'  observed  Rosamond. 
'  That  is  what  everyone  comes  to  Paris  for.  I  think 
myself  that  it  wilt  be  charming  having  them  here. 
Mrs.  Vemey  is  so  good'&atured  and  knows  every- 
one.' 

'  I  wish  you  to  understand,  Rosamond,'  said  Mr. 
Cameron, looking  np  from  the  'Galignani'  which,  in 
default  of  the  '  Times,' wae  his  morning  soporific — ■ 
'  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  can  allow  no  such 
constant  intercourse  with  Colonel  Yemey's  family  in 
Paris  as  went  on  in  London.  It  was  too  much. 
Politically  opposed  as  we  are,  our  social  intercourse 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  certain  restraints. 
Mrs.  Yerney's  great  good  sense  is  indeed  a  Tery 
redeeming  item  in  the  aggregate  of  family  qualities 
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-and  I  do  not  besitata  to  eaj  that  I  very  higUjr 
Appreciate  ber ;  but,  nnfortuDately,  her  excellence 
will  not  in  iba  eye  of  the  world  atone  for  ber  bns- 
band's  violence  and  party-spirit ;  sad  I  beard  remarks 
made  before  we  left  England,  whicb  proved  to  me 
that  it  wonld  be  nnwise  to  alloiv  any  further  demon- 
strations of  great  intimacy.  I  hare  tboagbt  fit  to 
say  this,  and  I  desire  you  to  remember  it.' 

Mr.  Cameron  laid  down  the  paper,  and  stalked  out 
of  the  room,  Mrs.  Cameron  looking  at  him  with  a 
strained  frightened  glance  of  her  weak  eyes;  whilst 
Edmund  strolled  to  the  window,  and  Boaamond,  wbo 
had  not  quite  finished  ber  breakfast,  remarked  bow 
difficult  it  was  in  Paris  to  get  an  egg  properly 
boiled. 

'  Your  father  places  me  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion,' murmured  Mrs.  Cameron,  after  carefully 
glancing  round  the  room,  to  be  certain  that  the  door 
was  closed;  'be  shows  such  attentions  to  the  Ver- 
neys  whenever  we  are  near  each  other;  indeed,  I 
often  say  be  liat«ns  to  Mrs.  Vemey  mach  more  than 
be  does  to  me;  and  it  was  entirely  his  doing  having 
Mr.  Yemey  witii  na  at  Munich  and  Ischl.  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  asking  him  to  stay ;  I  should 
not  have  considered  it  proper — iudeed,  it  was  notf 
but  I  could  not  help  it,  and  be  made  bimself  so  help- 
ful and  agreeable,  and  is  really  so  very  charming.' 

'  I  don't  see  the  impropriety,'  exclaimed  Edmund, 
laughing.  'Bosamond  and  Myra  are  not  likely  to 
fall  in  love  with  him,  considering  his  age.  It  would 
4)e  no  use,  iudeed,  if  they  did,  for  he  is  engaged.' 

'  Engaged !  Mr.  Vemey  engaged ! '    Mrs,  Cameroa 
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almoat  screamed  her  surprise.  RosamoDd  tamed 
pale,  spread  some  butter  on  a  roll,  and  said :  '  En- 
gaged, is  he  ?     To  whom  ? ' 

'  Some  Indian  girl ;  bo  I  hear.' 

'Oh!'  And  Hoaamond  cut  her  roll  into  small 
pieces,  but  did  not  manage  to  eat  it. 

'But  not  to  tell  us  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron,  in 
a  soliloquising  tone.  'I  don't  believe  it;  I  can't 
think — Kosamond,  bxj  dear,  he  certainly  did  paj 
you  graat  attentions ;  and  he  is  fond  of  Myra,  very 
fond  of  her  —  he  told  me  so.' 

'  Platonic  affection  for  young  ladies  in  general,* 
said  Edmund,    '  Just  like  Vemey's  humbug.' 

'But  an  Indian  girl!  Not  a  native,  of  coarse; 
that  would  be  teo  shocking  I ' 

'AParseet'  exclaimed  Edmund,  banteringly ;  'a 
regular  fire-worahipper ;  a  Miss  Something-jee — 
Something- hoy.  A  capital  hit  it  will  be  for  Vemey, 
He  will  get  np  the  Parsee  philosophy,  and  talk  down 
all  the  learned  men  at  all  the  learned  dinner-parties 
in  London.' 

'But  may  we  know  the  lady's  real  name?'  asked 
Rosamond. 

'  Certainly,  when  I  know  it  myself.  As  it  happens, 
I  only  heard  it  in  an  accidental  way,  and  have  quite 
forgotten  it.  Are  you  coming  to  the  Louvre  this 
morning,  BosamondF' 

'  I  think  so.  What  time  are  we  likely  to  get  our 
letters  to-day?' 

'I  will  go  and  inqnire  for  them,  and  you  can  be 
ready  by  the  time  I  return.  I  suppose  you  will  call  on 
Mrs.  Verney  to-day,  in  spite  of  my  father's  warnings  ?' 
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'  Oh,  HO,  Etoaamond  t  do  n't  go,  my  lore,'  exclaimed 
Mra.  Cameron.  '  Let  Mrs.  Yemey  call  upon  ns  ;  she 
sajB,  indeed,  that  she  wilL  I  do  hope  your  father 
will  be  out' 

'  Nay,'  Bald  Edmund,  '  you  had  better  hope  that  he 
may  be  at  home,  for  he  will  be  certain  to  aek  her  to 
dinner.  What  will  you  bet  me,  Bogamond,  that  we 
do  n't  fine  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Yemey  eatablished  here, 
in  tlie  same  hotel,  by  the  time  we  come  home?' 

'  I  never  bet,'  was  Boeamond's  reply.  '  Will  you 
go  for  the  letters  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  at  once ;  only  I  shall  be  back  agtun 
before  you  have  settled  which  bonnet  to  pnt  on.' 

Bosamond  smiled  her  reply  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  not  in  the  least  hurried  or  excited,  leaving 
Edmund  to  place  Mrs.  Cameron's  work  by  her  side, 
and  arrange  her  sofa  cushions. 

No  letters! — a  circumstance  which  Edmund  con- 
sidered worthy  of  congratulation,  as  they  were  able 
to  go  off  to  the  Louvre  without  delay.  He  was 
enthusiastic  about  pictures  in  his  own  way,  which  was 
not  in  the  least  that  of  a  connoisseur.  Rosamond,  on 
the  contrary,  always  knew  beforehand  what  she  ought 
to  admire,  and  stood  before  Murillo's  'Assumption  of 
the  Yirgin,'  murmuring,  just  loud  enough  to  be 
beard,  '  Exquisite  —  quite  exquisite  I'  and  then,  pro- 
fessing to  be  unable  to  leave  it,  begged  Edmund  to 
walk  through  the  gallery  and  return  to  her,  and 
stationed  herself  in  a  graceful  attitude  of  admiration, 
with  her  head  turned  from  the  door.  A  gentleman 
placed  himself  near  to  her,  but  rather  behind  her. 
Rosamond  would  on  no  account  have  turned  her 
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bead  directljr  to  look  at  h!m,  but  she  moved  her 
position  a  little,  and  as  sbe  did  so  Mr.  Yernej'e 
ToicB  said,  'Kosamond,  are  7011  alone?' 

Boaamond  did  not  start,  thougb  ber  face  flnehed. 
She  merely  put  her  glaas  to  her  eye,  to  be  quite  sure 
that  her  brother  was  not  near,  and  then  turning  to 
him,  answered,  '  I  am  alone  just  for  these  few 
moments.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  privately, 
say  it  quickly.     When  did  you  come?* 

'  Late  last  night,  or  early  this  morning  rather.  I 
told  you  you  might  eipect  me  in  Paris  this  week, 
unless  yon  beard  to  the  contrary.  Where  is  Myra?' 

'  At  St.  Wolfgang ;  or,  at  least,  sbe  was  when  she 
last  wrote.' 

Bosamond  was  not  looking  at  Mr.  Terney,  or  she 
might  have  been  startled  at  the  change  in  his  counte- 
nance. When  be  paused  to  reply,  she  added,  'I 
mentioned  that  Mrs.  Hensman  took  her  back  with 
her  after  you  were  gone.  What  is  the  matter?'  Sho 
noticed  bis  expression  now. 

'Nothing,  nothing!  She  is  at  St.  Wolfgang,  you 
say?     Alone,  I  suppose,  with  the  Hensmans  ?' 

'  No  ;  that  Mrs.  Tracy  and  Miss  Stuart  whom  she 
80  raved  about  are  there,  with  several  other  people; 
but  indeed,  I  told  you  of  it  all  in  my  letter.' 

'  Foreign  posts  ! '  he  said,  carelessly  ;  '  but  she  will 
be  here  soon,  no  doubt.' 

*I  can't  tell  anything  about  her  precise  move- 
ments, only  the  Hensmans  are  most  likely  going  to 
bring  ber  here  before  we  leave  Paris.  You  look  so 
distressed  I  protest  I  shall  begin  to  be  jealous.' 

'Poor  little  Myra!'  he  exclaimed;  'yes,  I  am  very 
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fond  of  her.  She  is  sooh  a  good  litUe  thing —  only 
too  good.* 

'Just  what  she  is  —  too  good.  Her  conacience- 
crotchetB  are  always  coming  in  her  way.  But  I 
won't  find  fault  with  her;  I  know  you  are  devoted  to 
her.  By  the  by,  a  most  absurd  thing  happened  this 
morning ;  Edmund  propounded,  at  breakfast,  the  fact 
of  your  engagement.' 

'Mine!     Ours?' 

'  TonrB — ^Dot  necessarily  mine.  I  hope  the  Indian 
young  lady  is  quite  well  ?'  and  Bosamond  looked  at 
bim  archly,  but  trustingly. 

Hia  sallow  cheek  was  quite  livid  as  he  said,  '  I 
don't  like  jokes  upon  such  subjects.' 

'  You  like  them  better  than  earnestness,  I  suppose,* 
replied  Bosamond,  gaily.  *  If  I  had  believed  i^ 
'  what  would  you  hare  said?' 

'That  you  were  not  what  I  imagined  you  to  be. 
Who  has  Bent  such  a  report  abroad  ?' 

'I  never  inquired;  I  did  not  dare,  or  I  might 
have  betrayed  myself.  It  only  shows  how  much  we 
are  to  believe  of  the  world's  gossip.* 

'  It  must  be  put  a  stop  to  soon.'  He  hesitated. 
'Bosamond I  in  six  weeks'  time  I  must  be  on  my 
way  to  India.     Are  you  prepared  to  go  with  me?' 

It  was  Bosamond's  turn  to  look  grave  then.  She 
repeated :  '  Only  six  weeks  V 

'  Only  six  weeks;  it  may  be  even  less.  What  will 
your  father  say?' 

'  Ask  him.' 

'  And  if  he  should  refuse  ? ' 

'A^k  him  again.' 
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Mr.  Yemejr  wax  silent,  and  Rosamond  continued: 
'I  don't  foresee  the  objection;  I  don't  see  what 
there  is  to  object  to.   My  fattier  knows  I  must  marrr.' 

'It  might  be  better  to  have  an  advocate,'  said 
Mr.  Verneyj  *my  aunt  would  take  our  part' 

'But  ytm  have  insisted  upon  secrecy;  you  have 
urged  it' 

'  Up  to  this  time ;  but  things  are  changed.  Rosa- 
mond, I  must  be  married  immediately,  or  not  at  all.' 

'Immediately  meaning  in  six  weeks'  timeF'aaid 
BoBUQond. 

'  Yes.  The  world  is  so  absurd  about  these  matters, 
otherwise  one  might  jnat  manage  the  matter  one's 
own  way,  and  ask  permission  when  the  deed  was 
done.' 

His  tone  was  light,  and  Bosamond  answered  in 
the  same  style :  '  Thank  you.  To  be  married  pri- 
vately, as  if  I  was  ashamed  of  what  I  was  doing! 
No  congratulations,  no  presents  —  only  grave  looks 
and  reproaches.  Where  is  the  love  that  wonld  be 
worth  such  a  sacrifice?' 

'Where,  indeed?'  he  replied,  bitterly.  'But^  Rosa- 
mond, if  your  father  should  refuse  his  consent  ?' 

'A  very  large  "if,"  and  a  very  unlikely  one,  as  I 
have  always  told  yon.  I  would  have  asked  him  long 
ago  but  for  your  mysterious  reasons  for  delay,  which 
I  never  could  understand.' 

'  Still,  if  he  should  refuse,  what  would  you  do?' 

'I  will  answer  the  question  when  he  has  refused; 
all  I  say  now  is,  try  him.' 

*  When  ? ' , 

'  To-day.' 
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Mr.  Yerney  shook  his  he&d. 

'Are  70a  a  coward?'  exclaimed  Bosamond,  rather 
indignantly.    '  Then  let  me  try  him.' 

'  My  poor  darling  1  bo  ignorant,  so  imprudent  1 ' 
Mr.  Veme^B  caressing,  patronising  manner  for  the 
moment,  awed  Bosamond  with  an  idea  of  some  un- 
known danger.  He  continued  in  the  same  tone ; 
'  But  leave  it  to  me,  Bosamond  ;  leave  it  to  me,  trust 
me.  And  you  may  trust  my  aunt ;  that  at  least  will 
be  a  comfort  to  you.' 

'If  I  want  comfort,'  said  Bosamond  petulantly. 
'But  I  see  no  occasion  to  trust  anyone  except  our- 
selvea.' 

'  I  do ;  and  I  must  be  the  judge.' 

'  As  you  will,'  was  the  light  reply.  '  K  the  end 
can  be  gained,  I  give  up  the  question  of  means  — 
here  is  Edmund.'  And  moving  away  with  her  quiet 
graceful  step,  Rosamond  went  up  to  her  brother  to 
express  her  surprise  that  Mr.  Yerney  should  so  un- 
expectedly have  returned  to  Paris. 
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'Ili'T  dear  Charles,  and  jou  are  really  engaged  to 
ITX  that  sweet  girl  I  Indeed  I  congratalate  jou' 
Mrs.  Yemej  took  her  nephew's  hand  Id  both  hers, 
and  looked  inexpressible  satisfaction. 

'I  did  as  you  bade  me,'  was  the  slightly  sarcastic 
reply,  and  Mr.  Vemey  withdrew  his  hands,  and  took 
care  to  place  them,  so  that  they  could  not  again  be 
seised. 

'  She  is  indeed  a  charming  creature,  fall  of  grace 
and  animation ;  and  such  a  temper  I  absolately  un- 
ruffled. The  world  will  only  go  too  smoothly 
with  you  both.  My  theory,  I  confess,  is  that  the 
u&ion  of  two  dispositions,  equally  disposed  to  glide 
down  the  current  of  life  rather  than  to  battle  with 
it,  is  not  desirable  for  the  well-being  of  either  ;  but 
in  this  instance  I  own  I  am  in  fault.  Tout  noble 
manliness,  my  dear  Charles,  will  be  a  sappoct  to  her 
feminine  weakness ;  and  when  storms  come,  and  of 
course  they  will  come,  you  will  naturally  confide  in 
and  understand  each  other.  It  is  indeed  a  refreshing 
prospect' 

'  I  wish  I  could  think  it  so,'  was  the  answer. 
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'  Ah  I  yon  are  morbid.  But  that  has  to  do  with 
health.    I  know  you  always  foresee  difficulties.' 

'I  do  not  merely-foresee  them;  they  are  present,' 
be  replied;  'Imust  leave  England  in  six  weeks'  time, 
and  I  must  be  nunrled,  if  I  am  married  at  ail,  in  a 
month.  Mr.  Cameron  will  never  consent,  and  I 
believe  I  was  a  fool  not  to  think  twice  before  I  com- 
mitted myself.' 

'  Oh  1  fie,  fie  ]  A  man  in  love  to  talk  so !  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.     I  am  ashamed  of  you.' 

'  If  Bosamoud  had  the  courage,  or  the  love  which 
she  professes  to  have,'  observed  Mr.  Verney,  sinking 
languidly  into  a  chair,  we  should  avoid  all  scenes  and 
all  difficulties,  by  not  troubling  ourselves  about  con- 
sent. When  the  deed  ia  done,  consent  is  always 
ready.  But  she  likes  the  fass  of  a  public  wedding, 
which  I  detest.' 

Mrs.  Verney  laughed.  '  What  a  naughty  man  you 
are !  The  idea  of  suggesting  a  private  wedding 
becanse  yon  bate  a  public  one.  No  wonder  Rosamond 
is  frightened  at  you.  But  what  is  all  this  terrible 
difficulty  ? ' 

*  Merely  that  Mr.  Cameron  is  a  straight-laced 
prig,' said  Mr. Verney;  'and  will  have  bis  daughter 
wooed  and  won  in  regular  order,  for  which  I  have 
neither  time  nor  patience.' 

'Very  right  in  Mr.  Cameron.  Quite  consistent 
with  bis  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum ;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  foresee  no  real  objection  ? ' 

'  Do  you  ? '  Mr.  Verney  raised  himself  a  little,  and 
listened  somewhat  eagerly  for  the  answer. 

'  Well  I  I  will  not  absolutely  undertake  to  say  there 
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vill  be  Done.  Objections  are  fsebionable.  Atnftrri^e 
vithout  them  would  be  horg  de  regie.  As  Shakespeare 
says,  "  the  conrae  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth," 
and  the  world  is  determined  it  never  shall.  But  I 
see  none  which  wonld  be  insuperable.* 

'And  those  which  are  not  insuperable,  will  be 
what  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Charles,  what  a  singular  question  !  Yon 
can  answer  yourself  much  better  than  I  can,' 

'  Money,'  said  Mr.  Verney. 

'  Money,  alas  I  the  root  of  all  evil.' 

'  And  settlements.' 

'And  settlements,  as  yon  say.  But  with  Rosamond's 
prospects,  and  your  Indian  income,  there  can  be  no 
ultimate  difficulty  on  that  score,  though  there  may 
be  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation.  I  should  suppose 
that  your  health  might  be  a  matter  of  uneasiness. 
It  might  compel  you  again  to  leave  India.' 

'  And  in  the  meantime  Mrs.  Fitigerald  will  die,' 
B(ud  Mr.  Yemey, '  and  we  shall  be  able  to  live  com- 
fortably in  England.' 

'Very  true!  quite  unanswerable  indeed  j  except 
that  lawyers  are  not  fond  of  contingencies.  But  you 
would  be  able  to  come  forward  with  a  settlement  of 
your  own,  independent  of  your  professional  income.' 

Mr.  Verney  was  silent. 

'I  understand,'  continned  Mrs.  Verney,  with  a 
meaning  smile ; '  slightly  encumbered  I  most  single  men 
are.  They  want  wives  to  teach  them  economy.  Bnt 
Mr.  Cameron  is  not  a  grasping  man.  When  he  sees 
it  is  a  case  of  real  afiection,  a  real  union  of  hearts, 
he  will  not  stand  out  upon  the  question  of  a  few 
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thousands,  knowing,  as  he  must  know,  what  Rosftmond 
has  in  store.' 

'  I  should  like  to  be  certain  of  it,'  said  Mr.  Temejr< 

'Then,  my  dear  Charles,  makeup  jour  mind  to  take 
the  oalj  step  bj  which  to  obtain  certainty.  Com- 
municate upon  the  subject  at  once  with  Mr.  Cameron,' 

'  It  will  not  be  possible  at  once.  He  is  so  steeped  in 
prejudice ;  so  anti-Yerney  politically,  that  I  shall 
have  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  upon  the  question  of 
marriage  at  all,  before  we  even  approach  the  matter  of 
settlements.  And  it  might  all  be  avoided,'  he  added 
in  a  lowertone.  'It  Isnothing  but  a  woman's  delight 
in  the  frippery  of  a  public  wedding.' 

'Hush!  hueh  I  I  can't  have  you  talk  so:  you 
forget  what  the  world  would  say.' 

'  The  world  would  talk  for  a  day,  and  then  it  would 
forget,'  was  his  reply. 

'But,  my  dear  Charles,  you  are  merely  joking,  and 
the  thing  is  an  absurdity,  an  impossibility.  It  would 
be  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  help  you,  if  you  bad 
any  idea  of  the  kind.  You  must  see  at  once  I  should 
be  compelled  to  ignore  the  whole  proceeding.  So 
improper,  so  highly  improper  it  would  be  ! ' 

'Highly  improper,  but  particularly  satisfactory,* 
observed  Mr.  Yemey,  in  a  tone  which  left  it  uncertaia 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

'You  really  alarm  me,  Charles.  I  feel  quite  afraid 
of  mixing  myself  op  with  an  affair  which  may  have 
such  a  doubtful  character,'  exclaimed  Mrs,  Verney. 
'  I  never  knew  you  so  disposed  to  set  the  world  at 
defiance  before.     But  if  you  are  in  such  terror  of 
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Mr,  Cameron'a  frown,  why  not  leave  the  matter  to 
me  ?  or  at  least  let  me  sound  him  P  I  am  not  afraid.' 
'  You  are  not  going  to  ask  to  many  hia  daughter,' 
said  Mr,  Verney,  throwing  himBolf  back  in  his  chtar, 
with  the  comfortable  sigh  of  a  tired  man,  who  haa 
Bnddenlyfoundoutapositionofrest  'I  amnotatatl 
sore  that  you  would  not  atate  the  matter  much  better 
than  I  should  myself.  You  have  but  to  convince  him 
that  he  need  not  turn  liberal  because  his  daughter 
marries  a  Vemey;  and  as  to  settlements — 'he  paused. 

*  Ten  thousand  he  will  think  very  little,'  said  Mrs. 
Verney,  *  but  that,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  all  you 
originally  had.' 

'  You  must  make  him  content«d  with  less,'  was  the 
reply. 

Mrs.  Verney  shook  her  head,  and  then  murmured 
to  herself,  '  Certainly,  there  is  the  professional  in- 
come, and  a  retiring  pension  after  due  service.  He 
ought  to  be  satisfied.' 

'  Afraid,  like  myself,  I  perceive,'  said  Mr.  Verney, 
with  a  languid  and  rather  amused  smile. 

The  suggestion  touched  Mrs,  Verney's  pride  in 
her  manceuvring  powers.  '  It  would  be  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  then,'  she  exclaimed.  '  If  I  might  be 
permitted  ta  give  my  experience,  I  should  say  that 
what  is  commonly  termed  moral  cowardice,  is  more 
frequently  found  in  yoar  sex  than  in  mine.' 

'  And  women  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,' 
he  replied.  '  Forgive  the  false  metre.  But  I  grant 
you  have  the  courage  of  ignorance.' 

*  Ignorance  or  knowledge,  it  stands  us  in  good 
stead  :  and  I  find  as  a  rule  that  you  gentlemen  are 
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extremely  glad  to  avail  yourselves  of  it.  But,  m^ 
dear  Cli&rles,  in  the  present  inatance  you  do  not  need 
to  be  aesored  tbat  my  best  efTorte  will  be  exerted  in 
your  behal£  To  see  yoa  and  tbat  sweet  girl  united, 
would  be  a  repayment  for  any  anxiety.  You  believe 
me? '  and  again  Mr.  Temey's  hand,  which  had  been 
incautiously  placed  in  a  position  of  danger,  was  seized, 
and  a  murmured  '  Giod  bless  you  I '  completed  the  in- 
terview. 
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SADLT  and  monotoQousl7  day  after  day  wore  away 
in  the  sick-room  of  the  good  old  rector  of  Tare. 
Sadly,  at  least,  to  allbut  to  him,  who  was  the  one  ob- 
ject of  sorrow.  It  waa  such  a  quiet,  p^Iess,  Binking 
to  rest  after  the  work  of  life  was  done,  that  no  one 
could  with  reason  wish  that  circumstances  should 
be  altered.  Dr.  Kingsbury  had  outlived  his  genera- 
tion ;  there  were  others  more  active  and  original, 
with  feelings  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  i^e,  wuting  to  take  bis  place;  and  none  could 
venture  to  say  that  a  change  might  not  be  beneficial 
to  the  parish.  The  old  Doctor  himself  felt  it,  and 
eaid  it.  In  moments  when  he  could  be  roused  to  con- 
versation, he  pointed  out  his  own  deficiencies  with  a 
eleamesB  which  was  a  new  revelation  to  the  single- 
hearted  Mr.  Bainea,  accustomed  to  regard  his  rector 
with  a  reverence  that  had  scarcely  allowed  him  to 
face  the  possibility  even  of  a  mistake  in  bis  judge- 
ment. But  there  was  something  about  to  be  taken 
away  which  no  talent,  or  leal,  or  origiuality  could 
supply  ;  something  which  was  embodied  not  in  the 
quaintnesB  of  the  old  rector's  dress,  or  the  abstrose- 
nesa  of  his  sermons,  but  in  the  firmly-grounded  quiet 
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coas'uteacy  o(  life  and  te^ehmg,  with  which  no  peen- 
likr  opiniooa  of  his  own  had  ever  beoi  pennitted  to 
interfere. 

Wbetber  onr  principles  t^  action  are  to  be  governed 
by  'we,'  or  b;  *!,' — bj  collective  and  traditional,  or 
hy  individaaljndgement — is  in  &ct  *  qneetion  which 
we  mast  all,  ia  one  form  or  another,  be  cslled  npon 
to  debate  at  every  step  in  life.  At  Tare,  the  '  we ' 
was  passing  aw&j  with  Dr.  Kingsbnry,  and  there 
were  those  who,  although  nnconscioos  of  the  eans^ 
grieved  over  the  lose  with  a  yearning  r^ret,  which 
seemed  almost  disproportioned  to  the  terminatdoD  of 
an  earthly  existence  already  nnnsnally  prolonged. 

And  there  was  one  to  whffln  the  old  man's  death 
wonld  prove  not  only  the  breaking  up  of  hallowed 
ties,  bnt,  so  far  as  hiunan  eyes  conid  judge,  the  entire 
wreck  of  hapjnness.  EveryDue  spoke  of,  pitied,  and 
felt  for  Mrs.  Patty;  yet  Mrs.  Patty  was  perhaps  the 
only  person,  except  the  Doctor  himself,  who  conld 
allnde  to  the  approaching  parting  with  perfect  calm- 
ness. 

After  that  first  pang,  kept  to  herself,  or  acknow- 
ledged only  to  God,  Mrs.  Fatty  never  once  shrank 
from  the  sorrow  that  lay  in  her  path,  never  once 
tried  to  deceive  eitber  herself  or  others  respecting  it 
It  was  strange  to  bear  her  mention  it,  strange,  at 
least,  to  those  who  had  been  accnstomed  to  put  aside 
the  thought  of  death — to  look  upon  it  as  a  fearful 
mystery,  only  to  be  hinted  at. 

*  When  you  are  gone,  Doctor  dear,'  she  would  say 
to  her  brother,  '  so  and  so  must  be  done  ;'  and  then 
the  old  man  would  smile,  and  answer :  '  Yes,  Fatly, 
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quite  true,'  and  proceed  to  give  Lis  advice  as  calmly 
as  though  be  had  boen  speaking  of  tbiogs  dependent 
npon  a  common  jonrnej.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
them  both  to  be  able  to  do  so.  They  had  been  so 
dependent  upon  each  other  for  happiness,  that  the 
idea  of  stay  separation  of  interests,  even  for  a  time, 
would  have  been  more  bitter  far  than  the  bodily  part- 
ing. They  had  talked  of  where  Mrs.  Patty  should 
Itv^  and  fixed  upon  a  cott^e  in  Tare,  and  calculated 
the  expense,  and  even  gone  into  details  of  arrangement, 
net  at  aU  with  the  idea  of  taking  thought  anxiously 
for  the  morrow,  bat  merely  from  the  habitual  neces- 
sity of  consulting  and  knowing  each  other's  plans. 
And  what  would  have  been  agony  to  many,  was 
soothing  to  the  simple  mind  of  Mrs.  Fatty.  For,  as 
she  said,  '  I  shall  feel  I  am  doing  right,  Doctor,  dear, 
if  I  have  your  sanction ;  and  if  it  should  please  God 
lo  interfere  and  prevent  it,  why  then  I  shall  feel 
right  in  giving  it  all  up.  And  anyhow,  doing  right 
is  all  I  shall  have  to  think  about  for  the  few  years, 
or  maybe  months,  till  we  meet  again.' 

It  seemed  to  those  who  looked  on,  more  likely  to 
be  the  latter  than  the  former,  for  Mrs.  Patty  was 
much  worn  by  ber  constant  watching  and  nursing, 
and  Faith  and  Betsey  complained  bitterly  that  she 
would  fidget  herself  about  the  Doctor's  dinner,  and 
not  take  a  mouthful  herself.  She  was  very  enei^etic 
thoQgb,  and  kept  her  eye  upon  the  parish,  and  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  going  on  at  the  schools,  and 
by  no  means  lost  her  interestin  her  neighbours;  for  all 
these  things,  besides  being  more  or  less  duties,  were 
interests  to  the  rector,  who  listfined  to  her  report  of 
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them  with  a  pleased  smile,  even  wlsen  he  could 
scarcely  rouae  himself  to  answer. 

'  Doctor,  dear,  the  Cameroas  are  coming  home,  70a 
will  be  glad  to  bear,'  was  the  information  given  him 
one  morning,  as  Mrs.  Fattj,  rather  breathless,  took 
possession  of  the  arm-chair  opposite  to  that  in  which 
be  was  sitting  propped  up  bj  pillows. 

Onl7  a  smile  in  replj,  and  she  went  on  :  'Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cameron,  and  Edmund  and  Kosamond,  are  to 
come  first,  so  our  servants  say  ;  but  little  Myra  is  left 
behind  with  some  friends.' 

'  Then  I  shall  not  see  her,'  mnrmnred  the  old  man. 

'  Please  God  you  will.  Doctor,  dear  j  for  Mr. 
Harrison  says  you  have  a  good  deal  of  strength  yet. 
The  thing  which  troubles  me  though  is,  that  it  has  got 
about,  I  can't  make  out  how,  that  Myra  has  been  ill.' 

'  Poor  little  girl !  that  must  be  sad  in  a  foreign 
land.     She  has  not  my  comforts,  Patty.' 

'  She  won't  want  them  so  much,  I  hope,'  replied 
Mrs.  Patty,  '  for  young  things  have  a  wonderful  way 
of  learning  to  do  without  what  they  can't  have.  But 
I  should  like  to  hear  more.  The  news  came  through 
Miss  Qreaves,  and  she  heard  it  from  Mrs.  De  I^ancey, 
but — Isn't  it  time,  Doctor,  for  you  to  take  your  medi- 
cine?' 

'  The  globules  will  be  best,  Patty,'  said  the  Doctor, 
and  a  smile  which  had  something  almost  arch  in  it 
lit  up  his  face. 

Tears  started  to  Mrs.  Fatty's  eyes. 

'  Oh,  Doctor  I  and  you  a  saae  man  and  a  good ! ' 

'  They  are  least  trouble,  Patty.' 

'And  they  are  poison  1'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pat^. 
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'It  is  all  a  question  of  proportion,  Fatty.  Bat  I 
will  not  vex  you.' 

'  It  ia  Mr.  Harrison  whom  you  will  vex,'  replied 
Mrs,  Patty  -, '  and  I  thought,  Doctor,  you  had  given 
up  the  globules  since  poor  Misa  Medley  lost  her 
senses  by  them,  and  ia  never  likely  to  recover  them.' 

•  So  I  had,  Patty ;  so  I  had.  But  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Harrison  yesterday,  and  he  quite  agreed  that  his 
medicine  did  me  no  good;  and  it  has  a  very  nauseous 
flavour.  But  I  will  take  what  you  pour  out.  Did 
you  say  Mrs.  De  Lancey  knew  about  little  Myra? 
I  have  foi^otten  who  Mrs.  De  Laucey  is.' 

'  The  lady  who  has  the  achool  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
where  Juliet  and  Annette  have  been  sent,'  replied 
Mra.  Patty.  'Kow' — and  she  handed  him  the  medi- 
cine— 'just  take  this.  Mrs.  De  Lancey  knows  that 
Miss  Stuart  whom  Myra  wrote  about ;  but  you  don't 
recollect.    Ah  me  ! ' 

Dr.  Kingsbury  leaned  his  head  back  in  bis  chair, 
aud  his  countenance  showed  that  even  this  short 
conversation  had  been  trying  to  him.  Mrs.  Patty 
took  up  ber  knitting,  and  they  both  sat  silent  for 
some  time,  till  the  Doctor  looked  up  and  said :  '  Mr. 
Baines  will  be  here  presently  for  prayera.' 

'At  tliree  o'clock,'  replied  Mrs,  Patty,  'and  it 
wants  a  quarter  to  three.' 

'  I  pray  God  to  help  little  Myra,  and  to  comfort  her 
friends  if  aha  should  be  taken  from  them,'  continued 
the  Doctor. 

'  Surely  we  must  all  do  that,'  said  Mra.  Fatty  -,  '  and 
it  cheers  me  to  think  that  little  Myra  loves  her 
Saviour,  and  trusts  Him,  and  so  it  must  always  be 
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well  with  her,  but  I  do  n't  imagine  thuugh,  from  what 
I  heard,  that  she  is  eo  Yery  ill.  Mrs.  De  Lancey 
muat  have  heard  the  news  from  Miss  Stuart,  because 
she  ia  staying  with  Mrs.  Henisman,  at  that  odd  place 
where  Myra  has  been.  Tou  remember  now,  do  n't 
you?' 

'My  memory  grows  confased,  Patty,  bat  I  think  I 
recollect  something.  Was  Miss  Stoart  a  very  pretty 
young  lady?' 

'  Very  pretty  and  yery  unhappy,  from  all  I  can 
hear;  and  what  is  more  to  me,  and  to  you  too, 
Doctor,  they  declwe  she  is  %ng^ed  to  Mr.  Yerney. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?' 

Mrs.  Patty  gave  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  rector, 
evidently  hoping  that  she  should  excite  and  rouse  him 
by  the  intelligence,  which  she  had  with  most  resolute 
self-denial  kept  as  a  bonne-bouche  for  the  last 

But  the  old  man  was  too  tired  to  be  excited,  and 
he  merely  answered  quietly ; '  Then  you  need  not  fear 
any  more  for  Rosamond  Cameron,  Patty.' 

Mrs.  Patlj's  eyes  twinkled  a  little  impatiently.  'I 
should  fear  for  her  more  than  ever  if  I  were  her 
mother,  for  I  should  expect  her  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart.  I  never  in  my  life  heard  of  anything  so 
double  as  Mr.  Vemey.  Miss  Greaves  says  that  from 
her  experience  she  has  no  faith  in  Indians,  but  I  tell 
her  that  is  uncharitable ;  and  I  know.  Doctor,  you 
wouldn't  like  me  to  say  so,' 

'Indeed  not,  Patty,  and  I  am  sorry  that  Miss 
Greaves  should  indulge  so  harsh  a  judgement.  The 
foundation  of  pr^udice  against  individuals  is  con- 
stantly to  be  found  in  prejudice  against  classes,  and 
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I  beg  you  to  tell  her  so  from  me.  I  wiah  Mr,  Verney 
veil,  whomsoBTer  he  may  think  fit  to  marry.' 

*  Ah  !  Doctor,  but  in  th^ae  days  engagementa 
do  n't  seem  to  lead  to  marri^e,  and  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  being  charitable.  Miss  Greaves  declares, 
and  I  can't  help  fearing  she  may  be  right,  that  Mr, 
Vemey  ia  playing  false  with  them  both  ;  and  I  bad  it 
in  my  mind  this  morning  to  write  to  Mrs,  Cameron 
and  tell  her  what  I  had  heard,  only  I  did  not  quite 
-know  how  to  begin.' 

'Perhaps,'  said  the  Doctor,  drily,  '  the  young  ladies 
may  have  been  a  little  in  fault,  Fatty.  Young  ladies 
are  sometimes  wrong,  and  as  we  are  quite  ignoran<i 
it  may  be  as  well  to  divide  the  blame.' 

Mrs.  Fatty  shook  her  head,  but  she  wonld  not  con7 
t«st  the  point  with  one  who,  ae  a  matter  of  course, 
always  took  up  the  side  of  the  accused ;  and  she 
'  merely  said;  *I  wish,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Vemey 
would  make  haste  and  marry  some  one,  and  then  eur 
minds  might  be  at  rest.'  A  remark  to  which  the 
Doctor  roused  himself  enough  to  answer,  '  Which  is 
more  perhaps  than  his  would  be.  Fatty.  I  do  n't 
think,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  life,  that  marriage  is 
a  very  resting  process.' 

That  was  the  couclnsion  of  the  conversation  for  the 
time,  and  it  soon  passed  from  Dr.  Kingsbury's 
thoughts,  but  not  eo  from  Mrs.  Fatty's.  She  had  so 
accustomed  herself  for  years  to  look  upon  the  aSiurs 
of  the  Cameron  household  as  her  own,  that  anything 
which  affected,  or  was  likely  to  afTect  them,  was 
recognised  at  once  as  a  personal  interest,  and  again 
she  pondered  the  possibility  of  addressing  a  warning 
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letter  to  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  and  being  stopped  as  before 
hj  the  insarmountable  difficalty  of  the  first  senteace, 
satisfied  herself  at  lost  by  anticipating  a  long  couTer- 
sation  the  very  first  day  of  their  meeting. 

'  I  must  be  patient  with  the  poor  thing,  though,' 
said  Mrs.  Fatty,  uttering  her  self-admonitory 
thoughts  aloud  ;  *  she  is  qnite  ill,  and  nearly  blind, 
and,  I  daresay,  does  not  see  half  that  goes  on.  Well, 
as  poor  Miss  Medley  used  to  say,  men  are  strange  — 
some  men  at  least.' 

Mrs.  Fatty's  determination  to  postpone  her  letter 
did  not  interfere  with  the  indulgence  of  a  little  na- 
tural curiosity  ;  and  at  the  end  of  her  morning's  walk 
of  inspection  through  the  Tillage,  she  turned  up  the 
road  to  the  Hall,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  by  inquiring  the  exact  day  when  the  family  were 
expected,  and  whether  any  further  tidings  had  been 
received  of  Myra. 

The  house  looked — as  most  houses  cnrsed  even 
temporarily  with  absenteeism  do  look — the  picture  of 
desolation.  Carpets  had  been  taken  up,  curtaias 
taken  down;  whitewashers  were  in  the  kitchen,  a 
charwoman  in  the  scullery.  Mrs.  Patty  nearly  fell 
over  a  dust-pan  in  the  hall,  and  upset  a  bucket  on  her 
way  to  the  drawing-room  ;  and  then,  finding  no  one 
to  give  her  information,  made  her  way  through  a 
freshly-sconred  passage  to  the  housekeeper's  room. 
But  the  only  person  to  be  found  there  was  a  little 
kitchen-maid,  once  a  school-girl,  busied  in  laying  the 
oloth  for  Mrs.  Pearson  the  housekeeper's  dinner,  the 
aaid  Mrs.  Pearson  having  gone  out,  and  not  being 
expected  to  return  for  half  an  hour. 
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'Andarejon  left  alone  in  the  hona^  Fanny  F'  eaid 
Mrs.  Fattjr  kindly  ;  '  you  must  have  enongh  to  do.' 

'Please,  ma'am,  the  others  are  gone  away  for  a 
holiday,  but  they  are  all  coming  back  to-morrow.' 

'  So  soon !  I  suppose^  though,  you  expect  yonr  master 
and  mistress  back.* 

'Please,  ma'am,  they  ore  to  be  here  by  the  end  of 
the  week.  Mrs.  Pearson  had  a  letter  to-day ; '  and 
Fanny  looked  up,  prond  of  the  extent  of  her  informa- 
tion. 

'  And  Miss  Myra  is  not  coming,  I  believe,'  s^d 
Mrs.  Patty. 

'  Mrs.  Pearson  did  not  tell  me,  ma'am ;  she 
only  said  things  were  to  be  put  right  in  a  hurry, 
which  is  why  we  are  so  busy.  Conyers  wrote  to 
Mrs,  Pearson  too.*  Fanny  paused  —  it  was  evident 
she  wished  to  be  asked  what  Conyers  had  said  ;  and 
Mrs.  Patty  very  innocently  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
inquired  if  Conyers  bad  mentioned  anything  more. 

'  Only  about  the  wedding,  please  ma'am.'  Fanny 
simpered,  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Patty's  astonished  face, 
and  simpered  again  ;  and  unable  to  resist  telling 
what  she  knew,  added,  '  Miss  Cameron  and  Mr. 
Vemey,  ma'am.' 

Not  one  word  was  obtained  in  answer  from  Mrs. 
Fatty.  She  stood  as  if  turned  into  stone,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  surprised  and  rather  frightened  girl — 
who,  instantly  conscious  that  she  had  betrayed  what 
had  been  confided  to  her  in  secrecy,  added,  'If 
you  please,  ma'am,  I  was  not  to  say  it  to  anyone  j 
but  Mrs.  Pewson  could  not  be  angry  about  you. 
Only,  if  you  please  not  to  say  I  told  it ;'  and  then, 
taking  up  some  plates  which  she  had  just  laid  on  the 
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table,  she  hnrried  out  of  the  room,  not  darlDg  to  trust 
any  longer  to  her  own  prudence. 

Bewilderment  had  been  Mrs.  Patty's  first  sensation, 
utter  incredulity  was  the  second.  The  very  fact  of 
the  intelligence  reaching  her  in  such  a  form  was  eon- 
elusive  against  it.  It  was  but  the  revival  of  the  old 
report,  and  her  own  private  information  from  Miss 
Greaves  must  be  more  trustworthy.  But  Mrs.  Fatty 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  these  convictions.  She 
sat  down  to  await  the  return  of  Mrs.  Pearson,  not 
intending  to  ask  any  questions  which  might  betray 
her  authority,  and  so  cause  mischief,  but  feeling  quite 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  housekeeper's  power 
to  conceal  the  news  if  it  really  had  been  giv^n  her  as 
anything  more  than  rumour. 

And  so,  to  Mrs.  Patty's  dire  amazement,  almost  the 
first  words  which  were  spoken  by  the  portly  Mrs. 
Pearson,  as  she  came  in  tired  from  her  walk  and 
apologised  for  sitting  down  in  her  arm-chair,  were, 
'Of  course,  Mrs.  Patty,  you  have  heard,  and  I  need 
make  no  secret — it  has  not,  indeed,  been  told  \me 
officially,  but  I  shall  doubtless  receive  instructions  by 
to-morrow'a  post — the  wedding,  Conyers  assures  me, 
must  come  off  very  soon,  for  Mr.  Verney  goes  to 
India  immediately.  Poor  Miss  Cameron  !  what  a 
change  for  her,  but  there  is  no  doubt  she  will  be 
happy,  and  young  ladies  like  to  see  the  world ;  only 
he  does  seem  rather  old,  Mrs.  Patty,  doesn't  he? 
And  then  his  health;  J  can't  say  I  should  have 
thought  Mr.  Cameron  would  hove  approved  ;  but 
one  never  can  say.  We  shall  be  so  busy  now.  I 
have  been  down  in  the  village  trying  to  get  help,  and 
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I  can't  say  I  have  succeeded  yet  as  I  wiah.  The 
house  is  in  terriblo  confuaion,  Mrs,  Fatty,  as  you  see, 
and  all  to  be  ready  by  Friday;  and  the  wedding  to 
come  off  no  oue  knows  how  soon  !  * 

Mrs.  Pearson  giving  an  opening  for  an  obserration 
by  a  pause,  Mrs.  Patty  asked  ;  '  Has  Mrs.  Cameron 
written  to  you  herself,  Pearson  ?' 

'  No,  ma'am,  not  exactly.  That  is  to  say,  she  sends 
a  few  lines,  just  to  tell  me  what  changes  she  wishes 
to  have  made  in  the  boudoir;  and  to  beg  that  the  work- 
people may  be  hurried ;  for,  indeed,  they  are  terribly 
dilatory;  hot  it  is  Conyers  who  gives  most  of  the 
news,  as  might  have  been  expected.  I  have  no 
doubt,  Mrs.  Patty,  that  my  mistress  would  have 
written  to  me  herself,  if  she  had  not  been  coming  so 
soon  ;  but  as  they  are  to  be  here  on  Friday,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  she  would  keep  it  till  she  came. 
There  can  be  no  donbt,  however,  of  the  fact — no 
doubt  at  all,'  repeated  Mrs.  Pearson,  perceiving  Mrs. 
Patty's  look  of  incredulity.  'I  will  just  tell  you  what 
Conyers  says,  if  you  like  to  hear.'  Without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  Mrs.  Pearson  dived  into  the  depths  of 
her  pocket,  and  brought  out  the  important  document. 
'Let  me  see  ;  it  is  just  at  the  beginning,  "I  told  you 
in  my  last  that  I  should  have  nows  for  you  before 
long.  Mr.  Verney  and  Miss  Cameron  have  made  up 
together  at  last ;  and  we  shall  have  a  gay  wedding  at 
the  Hall  before  many  weeks  are  over.  It  is  not  yet 
publicly  given  out  j  but  I  do  n't  doubt  that  it  will  be 
almost  directly.  The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  "Verney  are 
here,  in  the  same  hotel ;  and  Mrs.  Verney  has  had 
talks  with  my  master  by  the  hour ;  so  I  suppose  there 
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have  been  some  difficalties.  It  is  sad  to  think  of 
poor  Mias  Mjra  being  ill  and  awa;,  when  such  things 
are  going  on  ;  but  they  say  she  will  do  very  well,  if 
she  is  kept  qnite  qniet ;  and,  of  coorae,  she  will  be 
home  before  the  wedding  comes  off."  Then,  at  the 
pOBtecript,  there  is  something  still  more  decided ; 
"Miss  Cameron  has  began  to  talk  of  bnying  her 
things ;  for  it  seems  Uiat  thej  must  sail  for  India 
neit  month."  Was  there  ever  anything  so  quick  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  after  that,  yon  see,  ma'am,' 
observed  Mrs.  Pearson,  as  she  folded  np  the  letter 
triumphantly. 

Still  Mrs.  Fatty  made  no  reply,  except  to  inquire 
if  Conyers  said  anything  more  about  Miss  Myra  7 

'  Only  just  a  few  words,  ma'am.  In  the  first  page, 
I  think  it  is.  "  Miss  Myra  was  to  have  been  here 
to-day  :  but  Mrs.  Hensman  has  written  to  say  that 
she  has  a  kind  of  bilious  attack,  which  will  prevent 
her  coming ;  so  she  is  to  travel  home  with  them  all 
the  way." ' 

*  Thank  yon,  Pearson,'  s^d  Mrs.  Patty.  '  We  mast 
hope  all  things  will  go  well,  both  with  Miss  Cameron 
and  Miss  Myra.'  And  very  greatly  to  the  house- 
keeper's wonder  and  disappointment,  Mrs.  Patty 
wished  her  good  morning,  and  left  her. 
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ALONE,  ill,  weai7  at  heart,  troubled  in  conscience, 
Myrft  lay,  tossing  on  her  bed,  io  the  least  noisy 
room  of  the  Baieriecher  Hof  at  Mnnich.  One  form 
was  ever  flitting  before  her  oerroas,  tremaloos  vision 
— that  of  the  wan  girl  who  had  bent  over  her  at 
St.  Wolfgang,  and  murmured  :  '  He  is  my  all  I '  And 
now  Myra  kept  close  to  her  pillow  a  little  box,  which 
held  a  lock  of  dark  hair  and  an  enamelled  ring  ;  and 
as  she  clasped  it  IVom  time  to  time,  to  be  certain  that 
it  was  safe,  the  same  sad  voice  sonnded  in  her  ears  the 
farewell  with  which  Charlotte  Stuart  had  parted  from 
her,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  a  general 
departure,  she  had  sought  for  one  moment  of  privacy 
and  confided  the  treasure  to  her  carew  '  Give  it  to 
him,  Miss  Cameron,  alone.  Tell  him  it  contains  his 
choice.  He  asked  me  for  the  hair; — if  he  should 
keep  it,  he  will  return  to  me.     He  gave  me  the  ring  ; 

if  he  should  accept  it  again,  he  is  gone  for  ever.' 

Hours  had  seemed  days  since  Myra  received  that 
charge.  Itwaa  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Tracy  bad  equally 
urged  her,  in  &  last  interview,  to  do  and  say  nothing 
which  should  in  the  slightest  degree  influence  Mr. 
Vemey ;   in  vain  she  assured  Myra,  that  for  her 
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niece's  sake  everything  voald  be  far  better  left  as  it 
was;  that  a  meeting  would  but  bring  pain  ;  that  under 
present  circumstances,  a  reuewal  of  the  engagement 
would  be  moat  unwise,  if  not  actually  wrong.  The 
one  idea  pressing  upon  Myra's  conscience  was  the 
duty  of  perfect  openneaa  upon  all  points.  With  her 
father,  with  Bosamond — above  all,  with  Mr.  Vemej — 
to  have  no  concealment  or  reservation.  Rosamond's 
happiness,  Mr.  Veroey's  most  dreaded  anger,  and  the 
confession  which  she  must  herself  make  of  having 
been  in  a  degree  party  t«  the  secret,  were  all  pnt 
aside.  She  was,  as  it  were,  goaded  forward  by  the 
bitterness  of  her  disappointment  in  Mr.  Yerney,  and 
the  sting  of  her  own  self-reproach;  whilst  the 
tenderness  and  sympathy  of  her  youog  heart  made  her 
feel  intuitively  the  mockery  of  her  sister's  professed 
sffection  compared  with  the  passionate  love  of  the 
unhappy  girl,  whose  misery  was  leading  her  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave. 

Myra  looked  her  last  at  St.  Wolfgang  —  the  grey 
mountains  and  spreadiDg  forests,  the  white  walls  of 
the  conventual  house,  aad  the  steep  banks  of  the 
garden  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  silvery  lake  j 
the  old  church,  with  its  picturesque  arcade  and  tall 
bell-tower ;  the  cottages  bordering  the  shore,  and 
the  boats  drawn  up  in  front  of  them,  under  dark 
wooden  sheds,  —  all  which  she  had  first  gazed  upoa 
as  forming  a  scene  Bo  grand,  yet  home-like,  that  it 
might  make  life  on  earth  a  paradise  —  and  felt  but 
one  wish  —  to  be  away  from  it,  and,  if  possible, 
forget  iL  But  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten.  Myra 
was  veiy  young,  very  inexperienced,  and  most  lonely. 
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and  the  thonght  now  connected  with  St.  Wolfgang 
haunted  her.  It  followed  her  in  the  long  wearj' 
journey  to  Salzburg;  it  preeaed  upon  her  still  more 
when  ehe  found  herself  in  the  same  hotel  at  which 
she  had  rested  on  her  journey  to  Isclil;  it  urged  her 
to  an  almost  unendurable  eagerness  and  impatience 
when  Mrs.  Hensnian  proposed  the  delay  of  two  or 
three  days,  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  things 
most  worthy  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  by 
the  time  they  had  completed  the  railway  journey 
to  Munich,  Myra  was  suffering  from  something  very 
like  a  nervous  fever.  Mrs.  Hensman  was  frightened; 
the  English  physician  perplexed.  It  wae  said  to  be 
a  bilious  attack,  because  no  one  knew  what  other 
name  to  give  it  But  one  thing  was  clear,  that  ex- 
citement and  fatigue  were  equally  to  be  avoided; 
and  Mrs.  Hensman,  in  her  almost  daily  bulletins  to 
Paris,  entreated  that  the  letters  in  answer  might 
contain  nothing  which  should  in  the  least  disturb 
Myra,  or  aggravate  the  feverish  desire  to  be  at 
home,  which  it  was  so  impossible  to  satisfy.  Not 
that  there  was  any  danger  —  the  doctor  assured  them 
again  and  again  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
cause  for  alarm.  Rest  and  quiet  were  all  that  would 
be  needed,  and  in  a  few  days — a  week,  probably,  at 
the  utmost —  they  might  hope  to  move  again. 

Rest  and  quiet!  What  prescription  is  more  fre- 
quently given,  or  more  easily  acquiesced  in  ?  Mrs. 
Hensman,  indeed,  was  quite  relieved  to  think  that 
things  were  no  worse;  but  Myra  turned  her  head 
aside,  and  felt  too  stony-hearted  for  tears,  and  too 
irritable  and  wretched  for  speech. 
eb2 
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Griefs  and  trials  are  all  mattera  of  compariaon  ; 
ire  are  apt  to  overlook  this  ae  we  grow  old.  When  we 
have  faced  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  learnt  to  stand 
alone  in  the  conflict,  iookiog  but  to  Heaven  for  aid, 
we  can  scarcely  recall  the  trembling,  almost  agonised 
hopelessness  with  which  we  gazed  around,  eearching 
for  human  guidance,  when,  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
we  were  first  brought  into  a  poGition  of  difficulty  and 
left  to  act  according  to  our  own  diacretion,  with  onr 
faith  in  the  judgement  of  others  shaken,  and  our  con- 
fidence in  ourselves — nought.  And  this  was  Myra's 
trial,  as  it  is  the  trial  of  hundreds  who,  like  lier,  have 
within  themselves  the  power  and  the  will  to  act 
rightly  and  fearlessly,  but  whose  faults  have  hidden 
from  themselves  the  strength  of  their  own  characters. 
God's  system  of  education  is  very  unlike  man's. 
He  does  with  us  what  we  should  never  venture  to  do 
with  ourselves.  Man  most  guide,  and  check,  and 
make  definite  rules,  and  map  out  the  lines  of  dnty; 
God  places  us  where  there  seems  to  be  no  guidance, 
no  definite  law — where  rules  are  intricate,  and 
the  path  of  duty  is  vague:  and  when,  in  our  weak- 
ness, we  would  fain  find  support  in  the  wisdom  of  an 
idol  of  our  own  nprearing.  He  dashes  it  to  the 
ground,  and  leaves  us  standing  powerless  and  alone 
to  work  out  our  career  for  ourselves.  So,  at  least, 
we  say.  Whether  the  complaint  be  true — whether 
we  are  really  to  be  powerless  and  alone,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  determined 
for  each  of  us  by  the  spirit  in  which  we  meet  that 
first  triaL  As  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire,  though 
hidden  from  mortal  sightj  guarded  the  prophet  of 
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old,  SO  the  Btrength  and  the  frisdom  of  God  are 
gnarding  the  children  of  His  love,  though  their  eyes 
are  blinded  and  they  cannot  know  iL  Alone,  yet 
not  alone;  perplexed,  yet  secretly  guided;  weak,  yet 
strong  with  a  strength  which  the  bravest  of  worldly 
hearts  might  envy ; — it  needs  but  one  prayer  of  stead- 
fast faith,one  fervent  appeal  to  the  boundless  wisdom, 
the  unwearying  sympathy,  which  have  been  theirs 
long,  long  before  they  have  learnt  to  seek  them — and 
discouragement  has  loosened  its  chiiUng  hold,  and  the 
young  heart  springs  upwards  with  a  vigour  of  pur- 
pose, a  noble  consciousness  of  power,  which  is  worth 
all  the  aid  and  all  the  direction  that  the  wisest  of 
earthly  friends  could  bestow.  True,  indeed,  it  is  a 
trial  which  not  all  can  stand.  There  are  those  who 
must  be  tended  and  advised  at  eadi  step,  and  for 
them  God  most  mercifully  provides  the  outward  helps 
which  are  BBsential.  And  there  are  others  also,  who, 
reckless  in  their  self-confidence,  seeing  no  help  from 
their  fellow- creatures,  and  not  caring  to  seek  it  from 
God,  rush  forward  blindly  to  their  destruction ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  highest  natures,  those 
most  fitted  to  exercise  responsibility  and  be  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  action,  whether  in  public  or 
in  private,  are  in  most  instances  trained  apart  1^ 
God,  through  the  direct  orderings  of  His  Providence, 
without  the  intervention  of  man.  Little  do  they . 
know  at  the  time  of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  their 
lives.  Whilst  struggling  with  difficulty,  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  sense  of  their  own  infirmity,  little 
can  they  feel  of  the  steadfastness  of  purpose,  the 
clearness  of  judgement,  which  they  are  hourly  gaining. 
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It  is  ooly  wben  looking  back— possibly  after  many 
years,  possibly  at  the  very  close  of  life,  with  the 
blessed  assurance  of  victory  won,  and  the  glorions 
crown  already  in  sight, — that  they  can  venture  to 
recall  the  difficulties  of  that  season  of  peril.  Then 
indeed  will  they  look  up  to  Grod  with  humble  thank- 
fulness,— acknowledging  that  He  who  hath  done  all 
,  things  well,  is  in  this  most  worthy  of  humblest  grati- 
tude that,  by  leaving  them  destitute  of  human  support, 
He  compelled  them  to  cast  themselves  npon  Him. 

But  those  thoughts  were  far  off  from  Myra  in 
her  sick-chamber  in  a  foreign  land.  As  she  lay 
restless  npon  her  bed,  and  so  feverish  that  she  was 
unable  to  collect  her  thoughts,  it  seemed  an  impossi- 
bility to  settle  what  was  to  be  don^  or  how.  At  ono 
moment  she  determined  to  write  to  Mr.  Verney ;  — 
but  the  inexperienced  girl  of  sixteen,  writing  to  the 
man  of  forty,  and  such  a  man,  so  clever,  so  sarcastic, 
BO  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world !  —  it  was  a 
task  for  which  she  felt  herself  quite  unfitted  !  And 
what  could  she  say  to  him  ?  How  could  she  express 
herself?  In  what  way  could  she  appeal  to  him.  Ad- 
miration, awe,  even  something  like  respect,  still  kept 
their  hold  upon  her.  The  idol  was  not  quite  shattered, 
and  in  Myra's  secret  heart  there  lingered  the  hope, 
though  scarcely  the  ttelief,  that  some  undreamt-of 
explanation  would  restore  it  to  its  former  perfection. 
No ;  she  could  not  write  to  him  and  accuse  him.  Or 
again,  she  would  write  to  her  father,  her  mother;  she 
would  consult  Dr.  Kingsbury  ;  she  would  speak  to  Mrs. 
Hensman.  But  it  was  a  question  of  honour.  Mr. 
Terney  bad  confided  his  engagement,  trusting  to  her 
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secrecj.  Charlotte  Stuart  had  given  her  confidence 
in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  one  who  knew  that  it  would 
not  be  betrayed.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be 
done — she  must  see  Mr.  Verney  and  talk  to  him. 
He  was  always  so  kind  to  her,  so  sympathising;  he 
would  understand  the  pain  she  suffered,  he  would 
forgive  her;  and  he  might — yes,  she  ought  to  believe 
and  expect  it — he  might  explain  hia  conduct.  And 
then  Myra  went  through  the  interview  in  her  own 
mind,  feeling  herself  all  the  humiliation  which  she 
believed  Mr.  Verney  would  feel,  and  then  imagining 
hia  anawer,  and  being  crushed  with  shame  by  the 
discovery  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  un- 
justiliable  accusation.  Or  else,  supposing  it  alt  true, 
and  picturing  to  herself  his  anger  and  scorn,  and  Rosa- 
mond's distress,  and  in  all  probability  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  her  father,  and  confessing  not  only  Mr. 
Verney's  misdeeds,  but  her  own  share  in  the  conceal- 
ment. Myra  trembled  at  the  prospect,  and  at  last  re- 
membered there  waa  a  third  alternative —to  let  every- 
thing take  its  course.  The  engagement  with  Charlotte 
Stuart,  as  Mrs,  Tracy  acknowledged,  was  virtually 
fX  an  end.  Why  then  waa  she  to  trouble  herself 
with  it  ?  The  pecuniary  affairs  were  in  no  way  her 
concern.  What  could  she  know  about  them  ?  Ko 
doubt  her  father  would  make  due  inquiries,  and  if  he 
was  satisfied,  what  right  had  she  to  suggest  suspicions 
of  Mr.  Verney's  integrity?  She  might  write  to 
Charlotte  Stuart  and  say  that  upon  consideration  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  interfere  personally 
between  her  and  Mr.  Verney,  and  therefore,  the  ring 
and  the  hair  should  either  be  sent  back,  or  else  for- 
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warded  with  a  note  from  Hisa  Staart  herself,  as  Boon 
■a  she  reached  England. 

To  adopt  this  alternative  was  a  sore  temptation, 
resisted,  retaming,  resisted  agun,  and  even  then  not 
overcome,  bnt  only  adding  to  Mjra's  phyaical  and 
mental  dietarbaoce,  though  still  the  innate  tmtfa  aud 
strength  of  her  character  compelled  her  to  see  that 
the  difficulty  lay  not  in  the  conflicting  claims  of  daty, 
but  in  the  Decessitj  of  ronsing  her  moral  courage. 
If  she  had  not  feared  Mr.  Vemey,  she  would  have 
fblt  no  perplexity  ;  whilst,  however,  she  might  reason 
upon  the  various  results  of  her  possible  decision,  one 
thing  was  clear ;  that  the  consequences  of  human 
actions  are  uncertain,  and  therefore  can  never  be  a 
safe  rule  of  right  It  look  a  long  time  before  Myra 
perceived  the  force  of  this  axiom,  self-evident  though 
it  is.  It  dawned  upon  her  only  by  degrees ;  it  might 
have  been  the  answer  to  her  intensely  earnest  and 
perfectly  sincere  prayer ,  and  even  then  the  shrinking 
timidity  of  her  woman's  nature  made  her  long  to  put 
it  aside.  It  was  too  rigid ;  it  made  too  little  allow- 
ance for  circumstances  or  human  infirmity ;  and 
though  at  sixteen  Myra  could  not  reason  upon  its 
Strictness,  yet  she  felt  it.  Even  when  at  length,  after 
arguing  and  counter-arguing,  it  stood  out  clear,  and 
she  saw  that  there  was  no  escape  from  it,  and  that  it 
must  lead  her  to  speak  openly  to  Mr.  Vemey  at 
whatever  coat  of  pain,  she  acquiesced  in  it  with  a 
hesitating  submission,  very  unlike  the  assured  satiB- 
faction  of  mature  age,  when  once  it  has  arrived  at  a 
decision,  and  feels  that  that  decision  is  right. 
Strong  in  will,  impulsive  and  passionate  in  feeling, 
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alarmed  at  the  cansciouaness  of  her  own  force  of 
character,  Mjra  could  have  thrown  herself  unre- 
aervedly  upon  any  gnidance  which  oaiae  before  her 
with  a  claim  of  authority  ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
she  most  needed  it,  she  had  nothing  to  aid  her  but  the 
still  small  voice  which  none  can  hear  save  the  upright 
in  heart. 

God  help  those  who  stifle  it,  for  it  is  a  voice  which 
when  once  unheeded,  grows  fainter  and  f&inter,  until 
at  length  it  fails  to  he  distingnished  from  the  subtle- 
ties of  human  reasoning. 
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AND  while  &1I  this  conflict  of  thongbt  wkb  wearing 
away  Myra's  strength  at  Munich,  wbat  was  the 
state  of  Mr.  Cameron's  household  at  Paris? 

The  news  of  Myra's  illneas  had  been  received  with 
very  varied  feelings.  Mr.  Cameron,  annoyed  at  not 
being  able  precisely  to  carry  out  the  plans  formed, 
in  his  own  opinion,  with  consammate  wisdom,  felt  — 
as  he  often  did  feel  when  things  went  wrong — that 
somehow  the  world  might  be  improTed  by  being 
governed  differently'  Mrs.  Cameron  had  from  anxiety 
an  attack  of  nerves,  which  made  her  more  dependent 
upon  Rosamond  than  usual,  and  therefore  more  in- 
clined to  miss  and  want  Myra.  Edmund,  with  a 
dawning  suspicion  that  Rosamond  was  not  quite  open 
in  all  her  actions,  was  vexed  at  not  being  able  to 
talk  out  his  uneasiness  with  the  sister  who,  though  bo 
much  younger  than  himself,  had  lately  been  peculiarly 
congenial  to  him.  Rosamond,  though  expressing 
publicly  a  due  amount  of  disappointment,  was  not 
sure  whether  she  was  glad  to  be  freed  from  Myra's 
scruples,  or  sorry  to  lose  her  sympathy  ;  and  Mr, 
Verney  felt  aa  if  an  intolerable  load  had  for  the  time 
been  removed    iVom  his  shoulders,  and  was  only  ' 
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ftnxious  to  make  use  of  the  breatbiog  space  alloived 
hiiQ  before  Mjra's  presence — full  ae  she  would  be  of 
St.  Wolfgang  and  its  guests — should  increase  the 
awkwardness  and  the  risk  of  his  position. 

So  it  was  that  Mrs,  Verney,  urged  on  by  her  own 
delight  in  the  eiercise  of  her  manteuvring  powers. 
and  by  her  nephew's  indolent  impatience,  determined 
at  once  to  break  the  ice,  and  bring ,  before  Mr. 
Cameron's  mind  the  first  idea  of  the  marriage.  She 
had  never  been  more  careful  or  exercised  more  deli- 
cate tact.  She  was  not,  of  course,  to  propose  in 
Mr.  Vemey's  name,  that  would  have  been  taking  from 
him  bis  man's  privilege  and  position.  She  was  only 
to  insinuate,  to  sound,  to  suggest  the  idea,  and  tben 
propound  the  difficulties  herself,  instead  of  allowing 
Mr.  Cameron  to  do  so  ;  and  in  that  way  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  contradiction  on  the  right  side.  By 
raising  imaginary  objections,  she  was  to  exercise  his 
skill  in  knocking  them  down  with  the  decisive  blow 
which  a  man  always  delights  to  aim  at  a  woman's 
weak  aliment.  When  by  this  means  she  had  en- 
listed his  temper  and  his  pride  on  the  side  of  her 
secret  wishes,  she  was  quietly  to  retire  from  the  field, 
and  leave  it  open  to  Mr.  Verney  to  come  forward  and 
make  the  direct  att.tck,  which  she  prophesied  must, 
after  such  a  preparation,  be  immediately  successfuL 

Poor  Mr.Verneyl  He  had  never  felt  more  grateful 
to  anyone  in  his  life.  His  was  an  unutterably  mean 
position,  and  be  was  not  mean  by  nature.  To  plan  a 
deception,  to  carry  it  on  consistently,  was  not  a 
pleasure  to  him  as  it  was  to  Bosamcnd.  He  had 
been  a  gentleman  once,  in  the  world's  sense  of  the 
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epithet,  and  lie  conld  not  as  yet  realise  the  Tact  that 
he  was  not  one  stilL  He  might  break  a  heart — that 
was  quite  confistent  with  the  moat  refined  feelings 
—  hut  he  conld  not  deliberately  go  and  declare  him- 
Bdf  possessed  of  a  good  professional  iucome,  and  a 
tolerable  private  fortune^  when  he  knew  that  in  strict 
justice,  he  had  not  at  that  moment  a  penny  which  he 
conld  call  his  own.  It  was  a  most  happy  suggestion 
for  him  that  Mrs.  Yemey  should  first  introdace  these 
dangerous  topics.  She  would  do  it  in  perfect  good 
faith.  She  might  utter  nnnambered  fabehoods,  but 
they  woald  to  her  own  mind  be  truth  ;  and  Mr. 
Y^ney's  task  would  then  for  the  most  part  be  limited 
to  a  mere  confirmation  of  her  statements.  A  positive 
declaration  is  one  thing,  an  assent  is  another,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  a  moral  coward  ;  and  as  Mr.  Yemey 
reposed  upon  the  velvet  couch  in  his  aunt's  salon, 
and  listened  to  her  report  of  the  various  conversations 
which  were  held,  and  tbe  progress  which  the  affair 
w&s  making,  he  became  at  length  so  fascinated  hy 
Mrs,  Yemey'e  description  of  his  prospects,  as  she 
had  placed  them  before  Mr.  Cameron,  that  the  troth 
faded  gradually  more  and  more  from  his  mind ;  and 
before  the  day  of  trial  arrived  he  was  able  to  face 
the  awkward  demands  of  bis  false  position  with  a 
boldness  which,  in  a  better  cause,  would  have  been 
qnit«  exemplary. 

All  this  was  extremely  bard  upon  Mr.  Cameron, 
so  very  unsuspicious  aa  he  was,  having  his  eyea  so 
carefully  blinded  by  the  veil  of  his  own  supreme 
self-idolatry  I  How  was  such  a  man  to  suppose  that 
he  could  possibly  be  taken  in  on  the  question  of  faia 
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daughter's  marriage  ?  Other  persons  might  blunder, 
might  act  hastily,  might  be  influenced  hy  UQWortby 
motives,  or,  what  was  yet  more  likely,  might  be  each 
fools  as  to  be  weakly  won  over  to  conseot  to  what 
their  better  wisdom  disapproved.  But  Mr,  Cameroo! 
— why,  he  had  no  paasionB,  no  prejudices  —  be  was 
absolutely  nntonched  by  tbe  ordinary  laQrmities  of 
human  nature.  Let  the  whole  world  be  wrong,  yet 
be  muBt  be  right ;  and  when  he  said  'yes,'  tbe  man 
would  be  an  idiot  who  should  venture  to  declare  that 
he  ought  to  have  said  '  no  I* 

Tbe  idea  of  woman's  influence  in  such  a  csise  was 
an  ftbsurdity.  Look  at  tbe  way  Mr.  Cameron  ruled 
his  wife  ;  look  at  her  almost  algect  submiBsion,  her 
ntter  prostration  of  conscience  and  intellect  before 
the  shrine  of  his  supreme  authority.  Listen  to 
him  when  he  spoke  of  women  generally.  Watch 
with  what  dignified  courtesy  he  quietly  pat  their 
opinions  aside  whenever  they  differed  from  him  ; 
how  blandly  sarcastic  he  was  in  manner;  how  politely 
oompassionateto  their  physical  weakness;  how  patron- 
ising to  their  intellectual  powers.  One  might  as 
well  have  imagined  a  man  in  full  possession  of  his 
powers  allowiog  himself  to  be  directed  by  an  infant 
in  long  clothes,  as  Mr.  Cameron  in  any  way  directed 
by  a  woman ! 

Mr.  Cameron  had  indeed  begun  bis  short  residence 
in  Paris  with  a  strong  determination  to  keep  tbe  two 
ifunilies  apart,  but  when  a  man  is  conscious  of  his 
own  strength  of  purpose  inwardly,  he  can  afibrd  to 
be  a  little  inconsistent  outwardly.  A  most  benevo- 
lent desire  to  give  his  friends  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
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fallible  judgment  induced  him  to  listen  complacently 
irlien  Mrs.  Vernej  complained  of  the  noise  of  the 
hotel  they  had  chosen,  and  asked  hia  opinion  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  taking  rooms  elsewhere.  It  would 
have  been  quite  nnkind  to  throw  off  a  person  who 
evidently  trusted  so  much  to  his  wisdom,  especially 
ag  the  Colonel  was  worse  than  ignorant  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  foreign  life,  and  uttered  his  few  words 
of  French  with  a  vehemence  of  false  accent  quite 
ezcmciattDg  to  Mr.  Cameron's  most  correct  ear. 
Mr.  Cameron  had  chosen  the  best  apartments  in  the 
best  situation  for  himself,  and  he  could  not  possibly 
avoid  stating  the  fact.  It  would  have  been  nnfair  to 
himself  not  to  have  done  so,  for  with  his  reserved, 
rather  stiff  stjle  of  conversation,  which  was  not  at 
all  egotistical  in  small  matters,  the  world  might  other- 
wise have  remained  ignorant  of  the  perfection  of  his 
travelling  arrangements. 

It  was  quite  natural  for  Mrs.  Verne^  to  exclaim  in 
reply:  '  The  best  in  Paris  !  then  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  us  of  anything  but  second-best;  but  yours  is  such 
a  charming  situation.  Is  it  absolutely  impossible,  do 
you  think,  to  find  apartments  in  the  same  hotel  ?' 

Doubtless  Mr.  Cameron  might  have  thrown  cold 
water  upon  the  idea,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  this 
had  been  all,  but  when  Mrs.  Verney  added,  '  To  be 
under  the  same  roof  with  you  would  be  everything 
to  us.  Your  advice  would  be  so  invaluable  ; '  the 
assertion  was  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Cameron's  own  views,  that  he  really  could  not  help 
admitting  it,  and  as  a  necessary  result,  felt  himself 
bound  in  conscience  to  further  the  plan. 
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Thus  Mrs.  Verney  established  berself  au  second, 
and  when  the  unhappy  Colonel,  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  sixty  years,  and  constantly  threatening 
gout,  toiled  and  panted  up  the  endless  etairs,  and 
wondered  why  on  earth  she  bad  brought  him  to  such 
a  tower  of  Babel,  she  Bweetly  smiled,  and  drew  his 
easy  chair  to  the  window,  and  bade  him  rest  and 
enjoy  himself  with  the  charming  view,  and  the 
columns  of  the  '  Times,'  and  then  glided  away  to  a 
few  moments'  enlivening  chat  with  her  '  dear  Mrs. 
Cameron,'  ending,  as  opportunity  offered,  with  a 
request  for  a  little  advice  from  her  '  excellent  Mr. 
Cameron.' 

The  little  advice  became  a  lengthened  conversation  j 
the  lengthened  conversation  did  its  work,  and  at 
length  the  die  was  cast.  After  a  short  and  some- 
what embarrassed  interview,  in  which  Mr.  Vemey 
told  no  actual  falsehood  himself,  and  only  implied 
that  the  statements  Mrs.  Vemey  had  made  were  in 
the  main  correct,  he  was  allowed  to  seek  Rosamond 
in  order,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  communicate  to  her 
for  the  first  time  the  state  of  his  feelings. 

Rosamond,  when  afterwards  summoned  to  Mr. 
Cameron,  played  her  part  with  the  most  perfect  grace 
and  simplicity.  She  was  modestly  shy,  deeply  touched 
by  her  father's  kindness  and  generosity  of  feeling, 
and  finally  brought  to  the  confession  that  he  had 
made  her  supremely  happy;— and  so  the  engagement 
was  acknowledged. 

When  the  fact  was  announced  to  Mrs.  Vemey,  she 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  congratulations  and  approval, 
quite  sufficient  to  convince  Mr.  Cameron  that  he  had 
acted, — as  indeed,  how  could  he  have  done  otherwise  P 
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the  part  of  a  teader,  watchful,  w'ibk,  s^-Bocrificing 
pareuL 

'My  dear  Blr.  Cameron,  yon  have  been  only  too 
good  in  this  matter.  I  could  not  have  expected  as 
much  in  a  similar  case  Irom  the  Colonel.  He,  you 
know,  though  most  cxceDent,  allows  himself  at  times 
to  be  carried  away  by  potitiod  feeling,  untQ  the  ■ 
claims  of  private  life  are  unfortunately  ignored.  But 
you  are  so  calm,  so  far-seeing,  so  raised  above  all 
petty  rivalries.  Tour  dear  child's  happiness  is  to 
yoa  BO  superior  to  every  other  consideration.  And 
my  dear  nephew  I  you  have  rused  him  to  the  very 
summit  of  felicity.' 

'Mr.  Vemey  confesses  himself  deeply  attached 
to  my  daughter,  and  expresses  great  satisfaction  at 
the  prospect  of  a  nnlon  with  my  family,'  said  Mr. 
Cameron,  raising  biahead  so  as  to  show  the  full  height 
oS  his  very  stiff  cravat.  '  I  could  have  wished,  Mrs. 
Vemey,  that  some  things  had  been  different,  bnt  I 
WMve  the  objections.  I  have  considered  tbem,  and  I 
waive  them.' 

'  Ah  I  most  kind  t  most  anworidly  !  would  that 
there  were  mwe  like  you  I  We  should  not  then  so 
often  see  young  people's  happiness  wrecked  by  con- 
siderations of  mere  interest.' 

'  My  dear  madam,  understand  me.  I  cannot  look 
npon  these  questions  as  you  ladies  do.  An  affaire 
du  ccmr  (Mr.  Cameron  was  always  pleased  to  bring 
in  a  French  expression  that  he  mightgire  his  hearers  a 
lesson  in  prononciatton)  is  to  you,  I  am  well  awar^  one 
ofprimaTyimportance,and,  pardon  me  for  saying  that 
it  sometimes  engrosses  your  sympathies  so  as  some- 
what to  warp  your  judgement.    The  rovene  is  the 
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cBBe  with  me,  I  wish  to  consider  my  daughter's 
feeliDga,  but  I  should  be  wrong  to  act  withont  reference 
to  her  materia]  interests.  If  I  were  to  do  so,  I  should 
ultimately  sacrifice  both.' 

'  Most  true,'  replied  Mrs.  Verney.  'The  old  pro- 
verb, when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door,  love  fliea 
out  at  the  window,  is  I  fear  but  too  true.' 

'  Proverbs,  my  dear  madam,  contain  the  wisdom 
of  ages.  That  which  you  have  bo  aptly  quoted  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  this  statement,  and  acting 
upon  it,  I  could  not  of  course  listen  to  your  nephew's 
proposal  without  fully  weighing  the  position  in  which 
mydaughterwouldbe  placed  as  his  wife.  Now.Ifreely 
own  that  this  is  not  in  all  respects  such  as  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  for  her.  Kosa- 
mond  is  singularly  endowed  ;  she  must  command 
admiration.  I  might  have  anticipated  for  her  a 
brilliant  position, — rank,  fortune,  social,  even  political 
influence.  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Verney,  I  have  lived 
to  see  the  instability  of  human  greatness ;  I  have 
learnt  to  rise  superior  to  it  When  you  so  candidly 
pointed  out  to  me  the  objections  to  the  union,  I  saw 
them.  I  was  indeed  more  alive  to  them  than  yoa 
could  possibly  have  been  yourself;  but  I  reasoned 
thus.  If,  I  said,  I  interpose  to  prevent  this  marriage, 
tiie  responsibility  of  my  daughter's  happiness  will  for 
the  futnre  rest  upon  me.  Am  I  prepared  to  accept 
it?  This  was  my  question,  a  very  important  one 
as  you  will  no  doubt  admit ;  and  I  answered  it 
in  the  negative.  Then  again  you  suggested  the 
awkwardness  which  might  arise  from  the  different 
views  which  the  Colonel  and  myself  are  apt  to  take  of 
r  F 
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political  subjects.  I  could  not  deny  jour  Rtatements. 
I  know  that  in  the  geueralitj  of  cases  political  difier- 
ences  are  likely  to  become  private  differences,  but  I 
felt — forgive  me  for  aajing  so — I  felt  that  yours 
were  the  feara  of  your  sex,  accastomed  as  they  are  to 
be  governed  by  impulse.  I  hare  no  fears  for  myself, 
my  dear  madam.  I  am  confident  —  not,  I  hope  and 
believe,  too  coniident — of  my  own  self-control;  and 
I  may  safely  engage  that  however  vehemently  Colonel 
Temey  may  think  fit  to  express  his  dissent  from  my 
opinions,  I  shall  always  receive  that  dissent  with 
calmness,  and  shall  never  permit  it  to  interfere  with 
the  courtesies  which  the  union  of  the  two  families  may 
demand.  There  remained  then  only  one  point  for  con- 
sideration; and  here  again  I  give  you  full  credit  for  the 
openness  with  which  jou  expressed  your  alarm  lest 
the  income  which  Mr.  Yemey  could  offer,  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  provide  my  daughter  with,  the  luxuries 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed,  I  granted  the 
correctness  and  the  weight  of  your  calculations,  but 
I  felt  bound  to  place  in  the  opposite  scale  the  fact  that 
these  luxuries  were  not  absolutely  essential.  I  con- 
sidered, and  I  believe  I  was  justified  in  considering, 
that  if  Mr.  Verney  could  offer  but  a  comparatively 
small  income  for  a  few  years,  yet  the  experience  of 
those  few  years  might  be  ultimately  beneficial  to 
Rosamond  by  giving  her  habits  of  economy  ;  and  I 
know  that,  should  your  nephew's  health  be  spared,  as 
I  trust  it  may,  the  income  of  a  civil  appointment  must 
increase,  whilst  my  daughter  (though  she  is  not  aware 
of  the  fact)is  certain  to  receive  a  considerable  increase 
of  fortune  by  the  death  of  her  aunt    I  confided  this 
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fact  to  jou  in  secrecy,  but  it  D&turally  held  a  foremost 
place  in  Toj  deliberations.  The  result  was,  as  70U 
know ;  I  sacrificed  private  feelings,  and  what  might 
perhaps  be  called  a  justifiable  ambition  for  my  child, 
and  have  given  her  to  the  man  of  her  choice.  The 
world  may  disapprove  ;  perhaps  it  will,  bnt  I  have 
acted  considerately,  prudently,  conacientionsly,  and  I 
am  satisfied.' 

'  Indeed  yon  have  reason  to  be.'  Mrs.  Verney  was 
BO  affected  by  Mr.  Cameron's  touching  somming  up 
of  his  own  merits,  that  her  voice  actually  faltered,  and 
to  spare  the  betrayal  of  her  weakness,  she  had  re- 
course to  a  tender  pressure  of  the  band.  And  Mr. 
Cameron  himself  was  for  the  moment  almost  un- 
manned. It  was  rarely  be  received  such  winning 
sympathy ;  and  when  Mrs,  Verney  softly  murmured, 
'  We  understand  each  other  ;  now  let  us  go  to  yonr 
dear  wife,'  he  really  did  feel  that  to  purchase  such 
true  appreciation  of  hia  virtues,  he  could  admit  to 
terms  of  brotherly  intimacy,  not  only  the  passionate 
Colonel,  but  even  the  motley  crew  of  liberals,  his 
political  followers,  upon  whom,  when  the  door  of  his 
chamber  was  closed,  and  the  world  was  not  near  to 
listen,  Mr.  Cameron  was  apt  to  bestow  epithets  which 
it  would  be  by  no  means  seemly  to  repeat. 

One  great  point  was  gained,  but  there  were  two 
others  almost  equally  important  to  be  attempted. 
The  first  to  induce  Colonel  Verney  to  recognise  the 
proposed  alliance  graciously,  so  as  not  to  offend 
Mr.  Cameron's  pride,  aod  the  second  to  hasten  the 
marriage  before  any  obstacles  could  arise  to  prevent 
it.     The  former  was  Mrs.  Verney's  task,  and  she  felt 
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now  tlie  full  benefit  of  the  coDTereation  by  which  she 
had  so  prudently  prepared  her  husband's  mind  for 
what  was  to  come.  The  outburst  of  contradiction 
with  which,  as  a  rule.  Colonel  Verney  considered  it 
incumbent  apon  him  to  receive  all  propositions,  had 
already  in  some  degree  had  its  vent.  What  remained 
could  very  well  be  borne  by  Mrs.  Verney,  certain  as 
she  was  of  nltimatgly  bringing  bim  round  to  her 
own  views.  With  admirable  discretion  she  carried 
him  off  to  Versailles  the  very  day  of  his  nephew's 
proposal,  and  did  not  allow  bim  to  bear  of  what  had 
taken  place  till  they  were  comfortably  settled  in  tbeir 
hotel,  with  a  quiet  day  before  them-  Having  him 
then  completely  in  ber  own  power,  she  broke  the 
intelligence  gradually,  agreed  with  him  in  seeing  all 
the  disagreeables,  listened  with  exemplary  patience 
to  his  recapitulation  of  everything  Mr.  Cameron 
had  ever  said  or  done  to  annoy  him,  and  at  length  bo 
soothed  him,  that  by  the  ibilowing  morning  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  take  upon  himself  the  part  of  for- 
giving and  forgetting,  which  best  suited  his  really 
generous  disposition,  and  to  write  a  cordial  note  to 
Mr.  Cameron,  accepting  the  marriage  with  a  very 
good  grace. 

Mr.  Vemey's  business,  that  of  hastening  the  mar- 
riage, was  more  difficult. 

The  idea  of  India  had  not  hitherto  been  a  serious 
objection  to  the  marriage  in  Mr.  Cameron's  mind, 
because  he  had  looked  forward  to  it  in  the  distance. 
An  event  which  might  take  place  some  time  in  the 
next  year  gave  leisure  for  preparation,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  could  accept  most  changes  with  equanimity 
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SO  long  as  hie  dignity  was  not  disturbed  hj  his  being 
hurried.  But  to  be  told  that  Rosamond  must  be 
married,  and  ready  to  leave  England  in  a  month's 
time,  would  be  an  announcement,  the  effect  of  which 
no  one  could  calculate.  He  had  go  far  accepted  the 
new  state  of  affairs  as  to  acquiesce  in  tlie  proposal 
that  they  should  go  home  at  once,  but  this  waa 
merely  a  concession  to  feminine  weakness. 

'Ladies,'  as,  with  a  patronising  smile,  be  observed 
to  Mrs.  Verney,  '  Ladies  are  apt  to  be  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  a  wedding.  They  believe  that  it  involves 
an  amount  of  work  which  cannot  be  completed  under 
many  weeks.  I  see  no  cause  for  such  haste  myself. 
The  marriage  is  as  yet  only  an  indefinite  idea  for  the 
future.  We  shall  have  full  time  for  a  consideration 
of  the  details  when  the  event  is  fixed.  At  present  I 
should  suggest  that  little  might  be  said  about  it. 
It  iuTolves  gossip,  my  dear  Mrs.  Yemey ;  and  gossip, 
as  you  will  ^ree  with  me,  is  objectionable.  Still,  as 
to  our  return,  I  give  in.  In  Mrs.  Cameron's  state  of 
health  I  should  be  sorry  to  disturb  her,  and  she 
fancies  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  at  home;  therefore  I 
give  in.' 

These  very  vague  notions  of  time  were  of  most 
serious  moment  to  Mr.  Yemey.  He  had  made  retreat 
impossible,  and  all  that  remained  for  bim  was  to  carry 
out  his  plans  boldly  and  speedily,  for  always  in  the 
background  was  a  vision  of  Myra  returning  from  St. 
Wolfgang  with  remarks,  suspicions,  and  questions, 
which  he  might  not  be  able  to  parry,  and  which 
might  risk  the  loss  of  all  that  be  had  sacrificed  honour 
to  obtain.     And  Mr.  Verney's  position  as  regarded 
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Rosamond  was  by  no  means  happy  or  satisfactorj'. 
Wbilet  he  had  been  uncertain  of  obtaining  his  priz^ 
there  hEtd  been  a  little  excitement  in  striving  for  it. 
Doubt  aa  to  whether  she  cared  for  him  had  roused 
his  vanity,  and  served  aa  an  incentive  to  the  eSbrta 
he  made  to  please  her  ;  and  when  first  secretly 
engaged,  they  were  separated,  and  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  each  other's  tastes,  or  testing  the 
stability  of  their  professed  affection.  But  once 
acknowledged  as  Mr.  Verney's  afSanced  bride,  and 
Rosamond  was  fully  determined  to  enjoy  all  the  pri- 
vileges  of  her  condition.  They  are  privileges  which 
a  womau  can  never  enjoy  twice,  for  a  second  marriage 
must,  of  course,  be  quite  matter-of-fact,  compared 
with  a  first.  To  be  idolised,  and  made  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, though  only  for  a  few  weeks,  must  be  a  most 
tempting  preeminence  for  many.  Rosamond  delighted 
in  worship,  and  worship  she  was  resolved  to  have. 
She  was  the  most  sweet  and  gentle-mannered  of 
tyrants,  but  she  allowed  her  slave  no  rest.  Mr, 
Terney,  intensely  indolent,  devoted  to  self-gratifica- 
tion, roused  only  by  the  interest  of  literature  or  art^ 
was  called  upon  to  accompany  Rosamond  in  her  walks 
and  drives;  to  wait  for  hours  whilst  she  was  making 
her  little  purchases,  to  take  part  in  discussions  upoa 
dress,  to  pay  visits  to  tiresome  people,  to  give  up 
everything  which  had  a  tendency  to  occupy  his 
exclusive  attention ;  and  if  he  showed  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  rebellion,  to  receive  a  shower  of  com- 
plaiots,  quiet,  but  sharp  as  the  quills  of  a  porcupine, 
which  perhaps  only  feminine  irritation  could  invent ; 
'  and  which  were  all  the  more  unendurable  because, 
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tboughaimed  at  r&adom,  they  were  sure  to  strike  upon 
that  one  point — the  sinceritj  of  professed  affection— 
in  which  Mr.  Yemej  was  defenceless. 

He  was  to  be  pitied.  He  might  have  been  open 
to  cautempt  if  the  world  had  known  the  truth;  but 
he  was  much  more  to  be  pitied.  He  had  never 
deliberately  intended  to  sin  against  truth  and  honour; 
he  had  drifted  away  from  them — that  waa  all.  The 
currents  of  life  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  his 
very  talents  had  hidden  the  fact  from  him.  So  keen 
aad  vivid  in  hia  perceptions  when  he  choae  to  exert 
them ;  so  quick  in  seizing  the  negative  on  all  sub- 
jects— in  seeing  what  ought  not  to  have  been  said  or 
done ;  so  cleverly  cynical ;  sb  courteous  even  when 
he  withered  with  his  censure,  it  had  never  once 
Btruck  him  that  the  least,  the  very  least,  practical 
effort  after  goodness,  even  let  it  be  never  so  great  a 
failure,  is  better  and  nobler  than  the  most  clear- 
sighted view  of  human  imperfections,  or  the  most 
eloquent  criticism  upon  human  plans.  His  words 
had  been  a  veil  to  his  deeds  throughout  his  whole 
life;  bat  words  have  no  power  over  feelings,  and 
still,  in  the  secrecy  of  hia  heart,  Mr.  Vemey's  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  sorrow-stricken  girl,  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  destiny  of  misery  which  he  had  himself 
prepared  for  her,  and  which,  in  his  better  moments, 
he  would  even  now  have  averted  from  her,  at  any 
sacrifice  abort  of  the  courage  required  to  draw  back 
instead  of  to  go  on.  For  Mr.  Yemey  was  no  monster 
of  wickedness  and  cruelty.  There  was  much  good 
about  him  —  not  in  him,  but  about  him  —  hovering 
near,  overshadowing  his  faults,  but  not  making  its 
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home  in  his  heart,  Tet  he  did  not  do  the  lesa  evil; 
and  BOW,  because  he  felt  that  to  stand  still  was  a 
greater  danger  than  to  advance,  his  veiy  cowardice 
made  him  bold  ;  and  foar  days  after  the  engagement 
was  first  recognised,  he  tsuddenlj  aanonnced  to  Mr. 
Cameron  that,  from  private  information,  he  was  led 
to  expect  a  recall  to  India  almost  immediately,  and 
that,  under  these  circtunetances,  be  was  compelled  to 
press  the  question  of  an  immediate  marriage.  If  a 
delay  could  afterwards  be  obttuned,  Rosamond  would 
be  able  to  remain  with  her  own  family  until  the  last 
moment,  but  the  marriage  itself  was  a  necessity. 
Mr,  Vemey  blundered  in  using  that  word  '  necessity.' 
Mr.  Cameron  was  far  too  elevated  above  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  recognise  any  necessity  but  his  own  will, 
and  the  inadvertence  cansed  Mr.  Vemey  a  two  hours' 
argument,  ending  very  nearly  In  a  complete  rupture. 
It  was  only  through  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Verney's  flatteries 
that  he  again  carried  the  day,  and  left  Mr.  Cameron 
satisfied  with  the  conviction,  so  dear  to  his  self-appre- 
ciation, that  he  was,  as  usual,  acting  the  part  of  a 
paternal  martyr. 

They  started  for  England,  and  Rosamond  was  to 
be  married  in  three  weeks. 
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'  A  LETTER  for  yon,  Myra,'  said  Mra.  Hensman, 
■i^  coming  mtoMyra's  room  at, Munich  before  the 
latter  was  dressed,  and  laying  before  her  a  very 
English -looking  document,  directed  in  a  large  legible 
hand.  Mrs.  Henaman  had  no  fear  of  the  exciting 
contents  of  that  letter ;  it  cert^nly  did  not  come 
from  home ;  the  handwriting  belonged  neither  to 
Mrs.  Cameron  nor  Rosamond,  and  they  had  been 
Myra's  only  correspondents  for  the  last  fortnight. 
Besides,  if  it  were  not  so,  Myra  was  better  and 
stronger,  and  they  were  talking  of  leaving  Munich, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  then  to  keep  from  her  the 
intelligence  which  had  been  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Hens- 
man  a  few  days  previous,  that  Rosamond  was  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Verney.  And  really  it  did  not  seem 
there  could  be  any  reason  for  making  a  mystery  of 
it.  Rosamond  and  Mrs.  Cameron  had  indeed  both 
written  anxiously,  entreating  that  Myra  might  not 
be  informed  of  it  until  she  was  quite  strong,  as  it 
was  likely  to  excite  her  too  much ;  but  Mrs.  Hens- 
man  did  not  understand  the  excitement  of  young  ladies 
about  anything  except  their  own  marriage,  or  some 
subject  connected  with  it,  and  she  gave  the  newly- 
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arrived  letter  to  Mjt&,  in  the  full  belief  that,  what- 
ever might  be  its  contents,  it  would  do  her  good 
rather  than  harm.  And  certainly,  to  judge  from 
Myra'B  exclamation  and  smile  of  delight,  Mrs.  Hens- 
man  had  judged  wisely. 

'From  Mrs.  Patty  1  How  very  good  of  her! 
Please,  dear  Mrs.  Hensman,  open  the  blinds ;  I  am 
so  much  obliged  to  you  for  bringing  it.' 

Myra  was  much  altered,  evea  from  that  short  ill- 
ness. Her  features  had  a  thin  sharp  look,, and  her 
eyes  were  almost  painfully  bright.  And  she  was 
very  nervous  tooj  her  hand  trembled  so  much  that 
she  could  not  open  the  letter  herself.  If  Mrs.  Hens- 
man  had  been  a  more  diligent  observer  of  human 
nature,  she  might  have  remarked  these  symptoms, 
and  wondered  at  their  cause  j  bnt  she  had  one  ex- 
planation for  all  phases  of  illness  —  fatigue  and 
biliousness,  long  journeys  and  foreign  cookery  1  And 
Myra  bad  rested  for  a  fortnight,  and  been  fed  on 
chicken  and  rice,  and  of  course,  therefore,  she  was 
recovering  rapidly,  and  all  that  remained  to  make 
her  uncomfortable  would  soon  pass  off.  This  con- 
fidence in  Myra's  improvement  was  a  little  shaken, 
however,  as  Mrs.  Hensman  lingered  in  the  room 
whilst  the  letter  was  being  read.  Myra's  faee  showed 
such,  unmistakable  eagerness,  surprise,  and  distress, 
as  to  create  a  very  uneasy  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom 
exercised  in  giving  It  her, 

'No  bad  news,  my  dear,  I  hope?'  she  ventured  to 
say;  and  Myra  looked  up,  and  answered,  hurriedly, 
'  Oh,  nol  none,  thank  you,'  and  went  on  reading,  and 
of  course  Mrs.  Hensman  left  her. 
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This  was  Mrs.  Patty's  letter:— 

'  My  dear  Myra, — The  Doctor  and  I  have  heard 
that  you  are  aot  well,  and  we  are  troubled  at  the 
news,  though  I  am  DOt  thinking  that  you  are  very 
ill  for  one  or  two  reasons — first,  because  I  know 
your  mamma  ia  coming  home  to-morrow,  and  next  be- 
cause Mrs.  Pearson  told  me  to-day  about  Rosamond's 
being  about  to  be  married  so  soon  to  Mr.  Vemey. 
Neither  of  these  things  would  be  thought  of  if  your 
friends  were  anxious  about  you ;  but  the  Doctor  and 
I  still  think  it  must  be  very  uncomfortable  to  be  ill 
in  a  foreign  land,  where,  as  I  have  always  heard, 
there  is  more  show  than  comfort,  and  we  wish  you 
to  know  that  we  think  about  you.  As  to  Eosamond's 
marriage,  I  wish  her  more  happiness  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  people;  and  I  hope  she  has  chosen  well, 
and  will  make  a  good  nurse  to  her  husband  when  he 
grows  old,  which  he  is  likely  to  do  many  years  before 
she  does.  Tou  are  so  fond  of  Mr.  Verney,  my  dear 
Myra,  that  I  dare  say  you  are  very  glad  to  have  him 
for  a  brother-in-law.  I  wish  he  may  prove  a  good 
as  well  as  a  pleasant  connection,  but  if  he  will  stay 
in  India  it  will  not  so  much  signify.  The  Doctor 
sends  you  his  best  love,  and  would  very  much  like 
to  see  you.  When  he  heard  you  were  ill,  and  kept 
behind  at  Munich,  he  began  to  think  that  he  should 
not  liTe  to  do  so,  for  he  grows  very  weak,  and  does 
less  and  less  each  day.  But,  as  I  tell  him,  God  most 
times  takes  off  the  earthly  garments  of  us  old  people 
slowly,  in  order,  no  doubt,  not  to  hurry  or  frighten 
us.    And  I  don't  see  myself  all  the  bad  symptoms 
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which  he  sees.  Mr.  Harrison  comes  to  him  every 
day,  and  so  does  Mr.  Baines,  and  he  is  able  to  talk 
to  them  both.  Mr.  Balnea  told  him  yesterday  that 
Johmiy  Ford  is  quite  a  different  boy  since  he  has 
been  at  the  Asylum,  which  was  very  pleasant  hearing 
for  the  Doctor,  and  will  be  the  same  for  yon  also,  aa 
you  were  so  interested  in  him.  I  always  remember 
the  day  you  and  I  went  to  see  Johnny — the  day 
that  Mr.  Verney  came  to  luncheon.  How  little  I 
thought  then  how  much  he  would  have  to  do  with 
your  family !  Mr.  Baines  has  asked  for  a  little 
holiday,  and  is  likely  to  be  away  at  the  wedding, 
if,  as  I  hear,  it  is  to  come  off  soon.  He  is  not 
looking  very  well;  I  wish  he  did  not  want  to  go  just 
now,  but  health  must  be  attended  to.  Dear  Myra,  I 
shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  you  again.  The  Doctor 
says  you  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  by  and  by,  and  he 
pleases  himself  with  thinking  that  I  shall  be  nearer 
to  you  in  my  little  cottage  than  I  am  now.  He  made 
the  landlord  come  and  see  him  last  week,  and  settled 
how  they  were  to  manage  for  me  to  have  two  little 
parlours  and  a  bedroom  for  a  friend.  Poor  dear  I  it 
comforts  him  to  look  after  everything  for  me,  but 
my  thoughts  turn  more  to  a  resting-place  in  paradise 
than  to  any  rest  on  earth.  And  I  shall  soon  follow 
the  Doctor.  He  and  I  often  talk  of  it,  and  he  says 
he  does  not  doubt  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  come 
and  meet  me.  It  would  be  very  bome-lifee  and 
pleasant  if  it  were  so ;  but  anyhow  I  could  never 
feel  lonely  or  strange  with  my  Blessed  Saviour  tot 
take  care  of  me,  and  so  I  tell  the  Doctor,  and  he  and 
I  aro  quite  happy,  and  quite  willing    that   things 
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sbould  be  as  tliej  are ;  and  bo  must  70U  be,  dear 
Myra.  We  shall  all  shed  sorrowful  tears,  no  doubt, 
when  the  time  comes  to  b»j  good-bye ;  but  I  have 
learut  to  feel  that  tears  are  of  many  kinds,  and  that 
there  are  some  which  God's  love  so  sweetens  that  one 
should  be  loth  to  exchange  them  for  smiles. 

'  And  now  I  must  say  good-bye,  for  Faith  is  going 
to  the  post,  and  to  do  some  errands  in  the  village, 
and  if  I  write  any  more  I  shftll  make  her  late  iu 
returning.  I  send  my  best  love,  and  the  Doctor  bids 
me  add  his  blessing.  We  shall  both  look  anxiously 
for  news  of  your  being  better. — Your  very  affec- 
tionate old  friend,  'Mabtha  Einosbdbi.' 

Myra  read  through  the  letter  to  the  end.  What 
impression  she  receired  from  the  latter  part  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  There  are  times  when  the  utter 
dissimilarity  between  those  who  are  living  for 
this  world,  and  those  who  are  living  for  the  next, 
presents  itself  to  us  bo  vividly  that  they  appear 
scarcely  to  belong  to  the  same  race  of  created  beings. 
That  simple  trusting  mind  which  could  accept  part- 
ing and  grief.  Death  and  Eternity  so  quietly,  what 
connectioa  could  it  have  with  the  false,  selfish,  scep- 
tical heart  wtich  seemed  destined  to  work  misery 
for  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  it  ?  Myra 
read  Mrs.  Fatty's  words  of  confidence  in  God,  as  if 
they  were  the  words  of  the  Bible,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  feel  that  they  could  be  an  every-day  reality. 
The  one  reality  to  her  at  that  moment  was  cold- 
hearted  deception  and  its  consequences.  Bosamond 
to  be  married  to  Mr.  Verney  immediately  I — Then  it 
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was  all  known,  acknowledged,  settled  ;  and  she  bad 
not  been  told  of  it.  For  an  instant  every  other  feel- 
ing was  swallowed  up  in  the  bitterness  of  wounded 
pride,  and  the  thought  crossed  her  mind,  that  as  she 
had  been  wilfully  kept  in  ignorance,  events  must 
take  their  course,  and  she  could  not  be  responsible  for 
them.  But  again,  why  had  she  not  been  told  ? 
What  motive  could  there  be  for  withholding  the 
intelligence  ?  Mjra  was  too  generous  to  indulge  an 
angry  feeling  ground! essly,  and  she  seized  upon  the 
doubt  at  once.  Mrs.  Patty  did  not  say  bow,  or  from, 
whom  she  had  received  the  information ;  and  surely,  if 
the  news  were  true,  Mrs.  Hensman  would  have  heard 
it,  but  she  evidently  knew  nothing.  It  would  be  better 
to  wait  quietly,  not  to  ssy,  or  do  anything,  at  least 
for  a  few  days,  when  there  would  doubtless  be  a  con- 
firmation, or  a  refutation  of  the  report.  And  Myra 
strove  to  be  patient,  and  exerted  herself  to  dress,  and 
then  went  into  the  salon,  and  tried  to  read,  and  talk, 
and  be  natural ;  and  failed  so  entirely  to  conceal  her 
nervous  uneasiness,  that  Mrs.  Hensman  secretly  de- 
cided that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  giving  her  the 
letter,  as  it  had  so  evidently  done  her  harm,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  to  repeat.  The  one 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  keep  her  quiet,  and  get  her  to 
England  as  soon  as  possible.  When  once  in  the  care 
of  her  own  family  they  might  treat  her  as  they  thought 
best  And  with  this  idea  Mrs.  Hensman  wrote  by 
that  day's  post,  quite  agreeing  that  nothing  should  be 
said  about  the  engagement  at  present,  and  suggesting 
that  frequent  letters  were  upon  the  whole  rather  to  be 
avoided  than  encouraged;   Myra  was  so  nervously 
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excited  with  the  least  thing,  and  tben  the  feverishneas 
returned  and  the  weakneas  consequent  upon  it  Mrs. 
Heneman  hoped  to  be  in  England  with  her  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  and  there  everjthing  might  be 
broken  to  her  prudently. 

The  days  wore  on  lingeringly,  anxiously,  doubt- 
fully, and  Myra  improved  so  little,  if  at  all,  that 
Mra.  Hensman  at  length  moved  in  despair.  They 
travelled  slowly  to  Stuttgardt,  Heidelberg,  Frankfort^ 
Coblentz,  Cologne,  LiSge,  Lille,  resting  often  for  a 
day,  but  alwaja  with  such  uncertainty  in  their 
movements  that  there  was  no  opportunity  of  receiving 
letters,  and  stiU  Myra  did  not  even  know  decidedly 
where  Mr.  Verney  was,  still  less  had  she  time  or 
power  to  write  to  him.  But  she  was  going  home  ;  in 
a  few  days  she  would  be  in  England.  It  was  only  to 
be  patient;  to  pray  to  be  shown  what  to  do;  to  ask  for 
courage  that  she  might  not  fail  in  her  duty  ;  that  she 
might  say  tlie  right  thing  in  the  right  way.  How 
often  she  went  over  in  her  mind  the  dreaded 
interview  need  not  be  told,  nor  how  she  pictured  to 
herself  Mr.  Vemey'a  withering  smile  and  quiet  sneer, 
and  thought  how  he  would  hate,  perhaps  despise  her 
—  and  marry  Rosamond  after  all.  Myra  never  be- 
lieved that  she  should  prevent  the  marriage.  Her 
confidence  in  Mr,  Verney's  power  was  far  too  strong 
for  that.  He  would  carry  his  point  and  put  her  aside, 
and  she  would  be  his  sister,  but  not  as  he  once  might 
Lave  been.  He  would  never  forgive  her — never  love 
her  again ;  and  even  now  Myra's  heart  was  so  earnest, 
BO  true  in  its  affection,  that  the  thought  drew  bitter 
tears  from  her  eyes. 
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The  Hotel  Dessin,  at  Calais,  was  not  reached  till 
late  at  night.  The  wind  howled  throogh  the  nn- 
carpeted  passages  and  the  rain  beat  gainst  the  im- 
perfectly-fastened  windows,  and  a  distant  roar  of  the 
angry  sea  was  heard  as  the  under-tone  to  every  burst 
of  the  tempestuous  wind !  But  it  was  for  one  night 
only,  —  anything  may  be  borne  for  one  night ;  and 
there  are  very  many  worse  shelters  from  a  storm  than 
the  Hotel  Dessin.  When  Myra  was  told,  however,  the 
next  morning  that  it  was  too  rough  for  her  to  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  Channel,  her  heart  absolutely 
failed  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

*  Weakness  of  spirits,  consequent  on  loss  of 
strength,'  said  Mrs.  Hensman ;  and  perhaps  she  was 
right.  At  any  rate  she  was  more  confirmed  in  her 
resolution  not  to  run  any  risk  ;  and  the  faint  hope 
which  Mjra  had  entertained  of  being  able  to  gain  her 
point,  and  be  permitted  to  cross  at  all  hazards,  was 
extinguished.  She  sat  down  in  the  comfortless  salon, 
not  even  attempting  to  read,  but  trying  to  amuse  her- 
self by  watching  the  sturdy  peasants,  who,  regardless 
of  the  rain,  to  which  French  people  generally  seem 
to  be  supremely  indifferent,  were  trudging  through 
the  streets  with  their  st^ots  clattering  on  the  rough 
pave.  But  a  white  cap  and  a  wooden  shoe  were  no 
longer  novel  sights,  and  Myra's  eye  was  much  more 
quickly  caught  by  the  black  coat  and  white  neck-tie 
of  an  English  gentleman,  a  clergyman  evidently, 
rather  young,  not  very  dignified  in  his  appeu-ance  or 
walk,  but  surely,  Myra  thought  she  knew  him  — 
doubted,  looked,  doubted  again  ;  then,  as  he  finally 
stopped  before  the  entrance  to  the  hotel,  exclaimed, 
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'  Mr.  Baiuea ! '  and  absolutely  forgetful  of  pro- 
priety, almost  rnn  out  of  the  room  to  meet  him. 

Mrs.  Henaman  was  very  glad  to  see  an  English 
face,  though  it  migbt  be  that  of  a  person  nearly  a 
stranger.  Colonel  HeuBmaa  laugbed,  and  declared 
that  his  little  friend  Myra  was  bo  excited,  he  could  noC 
bat  fear  the  meeting  would  be  dangerous,  but  still,  in 
a  foreign  country,  civility  was  a  flret  duty  ;  and  he 
forthwith  went  downstairs  to  renew  bis  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Baines,  and  invite  him  to  join  them  in  their 
private  salon. 

Mr.  Baines,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
French  sentence,  and  a  first  experience  of  francs, 
sous,  and  eenlime*,  received  the  invitation  with  a 
thankfulness  which  was  quite  touching;  and  confiding 
his  purse  to  the  Colonel,  who  promised  to  make  tli 
due  payments,  and  engage  his  bedroom  for  him,  was 
ushered  upstairs  by  the  waiter,  and  when  the  door  of 
the  salon  was  opened,  found  himself  alone  with  Myra. 
His  first  exclamation  was  one  of  pleasure ;  his  next  of 
most  perplexed  surprise. 

'  Are  you  not  intending  lo  cross  ?  Surety,  you  are 
going?' 

'  Mrs.  Hensman  won't  go,'  said  Myra ;  '  she  is  afraid 
of  the  storm.' 

'  But  not  going  F  Tou  will  be  too  late !  Is  it  im- 
possible ? ' 

'  Not  at  all  impossible ;  but  I  am  not  allowed.' 

'  But  you  must  go  —  surely,  you  must.  You  will 
not  be  in  time.' 

'Not  in  time  for  to-day,  but  in  time  for  to- 
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'  But  a  day  will  make  so  much  difierence — I  do  n't 
undtTHtand.' 

'  Keilher  do  I,*  said  Myra. 
'  Tou  intend  to  be  present,  of  coarse  ? ' 
'Present  at  vbat?     Please  to  speak  out,  Mr. 
Baines.    Tou  look  so  strange.   What  is  the  matter?' 
'But  —  surely,  it  can't  have  been  kept  from  you. 

The  day  after  to-morrow  is ' 

'What?' 

'  Tour  sister's  wedding  day.* 

Myra  turned  very  pale,  nat  perfectly  still  for  about 
two  seconds,  and  then  rose  and  walked  slowly  out  of 
the  room.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  Mrs. 
Hensman  entered.  Mr.  Baines  stood  up  to  ex- 
plain, and  attempted  to  apologise  for  having  been 
abrupt,  but  Mrs.  Hensman  interrupted  him:  '  Exeuee 
me  i  we  will  leave  all  that.  Is  this  news  true  ? ' 
'  Quite  true.' 

'  The  day  after  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  Undoubtedly.  I  understood  that  Mias  Myra 
Cameron  was  expected  at  home  yesterday.' 

Mrs.  Hensman  thought  for  a  moment.  '  Is  the 
packet  gone  ?'  she  rang  the  bell.  It  was  not  an- 
swered for  several  minntes ;  Mr.  Baiues  proposed  to 
go  in  search  of  Colonel  Hensman;  Mrs.  Hensman. 
followed  him,  but  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  was  met 
on  the  stairs,  and  the  question  was  repeated. 

'  He  did  not  know  whether  the  packet  was  gone ; 
be  would  inquire ;  he  thought  it  possible — probable ; 
he  would  return  directly.'  But  ten  minutes,  which 
seemed  an  hour,  went  by,  and  still  he  did  not  come. 
At  length  the  answer  was  brought —  the  packet  was 
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at  that  very  moment  leaving  the  harbour.  Mrs. 
Henaman  gave  a  eigh  of  relief,  and  led  the  way  back 
to  the  talon. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Bainea,'  she  said,  as  ebe  sat  down  on 
the  velvet  but  cuahionleBs  eofa,  and  begged  him  to 
take  the  arm-cbair  opposite, '  we  have  time  before 
us;  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it  It  ie  a  mogt 
inexplicable  and  unfortunate  blunder.  I  knew, 
certainly,  that  Rosamond  Cameron  was  engaged,  but 
this  marriage  is  a  thunderbolt.* 

It  was  placing  the  unhappy  young  curate  on  the 
rack,  but  he  bore  the  ordeal  with  great  outward 
composure.  ' Mr.  Cameron's  family,'  he  stud,  'bad 
been  in  England,  aa  doubtless  Mrs.  Hensman  knew, 
for  more  than  a  fortnight.  Miss  Cameron's  en- 
gagement bad  been  announced  directly  they  ar- 
rived, and  he  always  understood  that  the  marriage 
would  be  speedy,  but  he  had  heard  nothing  definite 
till  ten  days  ago,  when  he  was  told  that  no  time 
could  be  lost,  as  Mr.  Verney  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  starting  immediately  for  India,  and  that 
the  wedding-day  was  fixed.  At  the  same  time,  he 
understood  that  Miss  Myra  Cameron  was  on  her 
way  home,  and  would  probably  arrive  there  three  or 
,  four  days  before  the  wedding.  Beyond  this  he  knew 
nothing.  As  to  why  he  had  chosen  that  precise  time 
for  leaving  Tare,  and  escaping  the  wedding  festivities, 
Mr.  B^nes  said  nothing.  He  confined  himself  to  a 
bare  narration  of  facts,  given  in  a  dry  tone,  and  with 
considerable  rapidity  of  utterance. 

Mrs.  Hensman  listened  politely,  but  it  was  evident 
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that  she  scarcely  heard  what  he  said;  and  when  fae 
ended,  instead  of  making  say  direct  reply,  she  merely 
remarked,  *  I  see  how  it  is  ;  they  mnst  have  written 
to  Mnnich  after  we  left  it.  We  went  off  earlier  than 
we  had  intended,  in  order  to  have  a  day  at  Heidelberg. 
How  y«ry  provoking ! ' 

'But  you  were  prepared ;  yon  knew  of  the  eng^e- 
ment,'  said  Mr.  Baines. 

*  Oil,  yes,  in  a  way;  that  is.  Colonel  Hensman  and 
myself  did.  But  it  has  been  kept  from  Hyra — she 
hai  been  >o  nnwell,  and  she  is  so  easily  excited.  We 
wanted  her  to  be  at  home^  and  be  told  of  it  by  h^ 
own  family  qnietly.' 

'  And  I  mentioned  it  so  suddenly  I '  exclaimed  poor 
Mr.  BaincB,  looking  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  the 
possible  mischief  he  had  done. 

Mrs.  Hensman  gave  him  no  consolation ;  she  did 
feel  Tery  unreasonably  provoked  with  him,  and  sbe 
said,  coldly,  'It  is  too  late  to  regret,  and  Myra  must 
have  been  told  before  to-morrow.  She  will  be  at 
home  now  in  time.' 

'  But  it  is  BO  startling  —it  will  all  seem  so  hurried; 
and  she  will  lose  a  day  with  her  sister,'  said  Mr. 
Baines,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  thought  the  latter 
vexation  too  serious  to  be  endured  with  anything 
like  equanimity. 

'Myra  is  too  sensible  to  fret  unnecessarily,'  was 
the  reply;  but  Mrs.  Hensman  did  not  apparently  feel 
as  certain  of  this  fact  as  her  words  implied,  for, 
without  any  apology,  she  went  immediately  to  lo<A 
for  Myra,  and  poor  Mr.  Baines  was  left  to  meditate 
upon  bis  blonder  and  his  disappointment,  and  console 
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himaelf  as  best  he  might  with  Murray  and  a.  foreign 
Bradshaw,  or,  nhen  they  failed,  to  amase  himself 
with  the  novelties  of  the  Mbols  and  blouset,  the 
torrents  of  rain,  and  the  pave  streets,  which  had  so 
entirely  failed  to  interest  Myra. 
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*"VTO  newa  of  Myra?'  said  Mra.  Cameron,  vratching 
i.1  her  huabaod  aniiouBly  as  he  opened  the  poet- 
bag  at  breakfast  time. 

'  I  do  not  see  what  news  jou  are  to  expect,  my 
dear  ;  Myra  will  be  here  almost  as  soon  aa  a  letter 
could  reach  us.  Rosamond,  these  documents  are  for 
you  ;  a  secretary  will  be  required  to  answer  them.' 

Mr.  Cameron  handed  Roeamond  a  collection  of 
letters,  iome  congratulatory,  Bome  from  tradespeople 
and  milliners.  They  were  glanced  at,  and  laid  aside 
with  an  air  of  quiet  importance,  and  Kosamond  con- 
tinued her  breakfast. 

'I  shall  be  very  glad  when  this  turmoil  is  over,' 
observed  Mrs.  Cameron,  plaintively;  'and  I  don't 
understand  about  Myra.  I  thonght  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  written  a  few  lines  to  her  sister.  And 
it  is  such  a  storm  to-day !  They  cannot  possibly 
cross,  and  Myra  will  not  be  able  to  try  on  her  dreaa. 
Are  you  sure,  Rosamond,  that  Conyera  gave  the 
right  pattern?  And  then  she  has  been  ill,  and 
perhaps  she  is  thinner;  it  would  be  so  very  awkward 
if  the  dress  did  not  fit.  Don't  you  think  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  cross  lo-day,  Mr.  Cameron?' 
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'I  think  nothing  imposgible,  my  dear,  th&t  is 
necessary.  Mjrn  must  come ;  I  told  Mrs.  Hensman 
so.  If  they  had  done  wisely,  they  would  have  taken 
the  Ostend  passage  and  have  been  here  yesterday. 
It  is  very  unwise  to  hasten  things  in  this  way.' 

Mr.  Cameron  looked  a  dignified  rebuke  at  Rosa- 
mond as  he  said  this,  for  in  his  secret  heart  ho  was 
not  quite  easy  as  to  Myra's  silence  ;  and  whenever  he 
was  uncomfortable  be  solaced  himself  by  blaming 
some  one  for  some  thing.  Just  now,  everything  dis- 
agreeable was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  hurry  and 
business  occasioned  by  the  wedding. 

'  I  can't  help  thinking  it  was  foolish  io  us  to  keep 
her  so  much  in  ignorance,'  continued  Mrs.  Cameron; 
'  she  will  be  so  very  much  startled,  and  she  takes 
things  to  heart  curiously  sometimes.  But  then  we 
did  not  know  anything  ourselves  for  certain  till  quite 
lately.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  Mr.  Verney  could  not 
have  waited  a  little  longer.' 

'  Myra  will  do  very  well,  mamma,'  said  Rosamond, 
in  a  tone  of  quiet  assurance,  which  was  like  an  opiate 
to  Mrs.  Cameron's  nervous  fidgetiness.  '  She  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  think  and  reconcile  herself  to 
everything  on  the  journey,  and  she  will  have  been 
spared  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  worry  by  not 
having  been  here  the  last  fortnight.' 

'  Certainly,  that  is  very  true.  I  have  never  suffered 
BO  much  in  all  my  life  from  the  whirl  of  things  as  I 
have  since  we  came  home.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
settle  myself  in  the  least,  and  Conyers  seems  to  have 
no  time  to  attend  to  anything.  And  now,  to-day, 
how  many  people  are  coming  ? ' 
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'I  have  made  a  list,  my  dear,'  eaid  Mr.  Cameron. 
'  I  will  read  it  to  you.' 

He  drew  a  paper  from  bis  pocket-book,  and  went 
through  the  names  of  aunta,  uncles,  cousins,  intimate 
friends,  persons  who  were  certain  to  come,  persons 
who  were  doubtful,  persons  who  had  been  asked  and 
refused,  persons  who  would  like  to  come  but  conld 
■  not^  till  poor  Mrs,  Cameron  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
looking  at  a  merrj-go-round,  and  the  variona  in- 
dividuals mentioned  flitted  past  her  bewildered  brun, 
and  became  absolutelj  nndistinguishable. 

'I  desire  to  do  everything  with  method,'  said  Mr- 
Cameron.  'There  is  nothing  like  method  for  the 
avoidance  of  confusion,  more  especially  when  time 
presaea.  Ton  will  understand  now,  my  dear,  all 
that  you  have  to  do,  and  I  will  leave  a  oopy  of  this 
paper  with  you  for  your  iustruction.  Juliet,'  and  he 
turned  to  the  two  younger  children,  who  bad  been 
brought  from  school  to  be  present  at  tbeir  sister's 
wedding — 'you  writo  a  good  and  legible  hand,  let 
this  Hat  be  copied  for  your  mamma,  and  then  return 
it  to  me.' 

'And  who  did  you  say  were  coming  to  sleep? '  in- 
quired Mrs.  Cameron  ;  '  I  did  not  quite  understand.' 

'  The  paper,  my  dear  !  You  will  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  consult  the  paper.  Rosamond,  I  ahall 
require  your  attendance  In  my  study  this  evening. 
The  necesBwy  legal  documents  will  by  that  time  be 
prepared.' 

'And  if  Myra  should  not  comeF'  inquired  Mrs. 
Cameron. 
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'  Mjra  will  come,  mj  dear.  She  miiBt  come,  and 
slie  will.     I  beg  that  you  will  not  dietresB  yourself.' 

Mr.  Cameron  begged  in  the  tone  of  command,  and 
hia  wife  was  silenced ;  but  when  he  had  left  the 
breakfast  table  she  again  confided  her  misgiTingB  to 
Bosamond. 

'  There  waa  a  storm,  that  was  certain  ;  and  packets 
did  not  alwajs  cross  in  stormy  weather,  and  what 
should  they  do  if  Myra  did  not  come?' — observa- 
tions which  had  all  been  made  and  answered  before, 
and  Bosamond'a  only  resource  was  to  divert  Mrs. 
Cameron's  mind  for  the  present  by  talking  of  the 
crowd  of  visitors,  whilst  earnestly  hoping  in  her  owd 
mind  that  Mrs.  Vemey  would,  as  Hsual,  drive  over 
from  Stormont  early,  and  use  her  all-powerful  influ- 
ence for  the  quieting  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  nerves. 

Rosamond  really  was  to  be  admired  that  morning 
for  the  tact,  patience,  and  self-possession  which  she 
displayed.  Myra,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
not  have  done  half  as  well.  Rosamond  might  have 
been  the  most  nnsel&sh  of  mortals,  to  judge  by  the 
care  and  thought  which  she  bestowed  upon  all  things 
and  all  people.  Mrs.  Cameron  complained  of  hasty 
arrangements,  and  had  more  than  once  been  heard 
to  prophesy  that  nothing  could  by  any  possibility  be 
properly  managed  when  so  little  time  w'as  allowed 
for  preparations;  but  Rosamond  bad  from  the  first 
determined  that  whether  mnch  haste  or  little  were  to 
be  nsed,  she  would  not  bate  one  iota  of  the  essentials 
of  a  wedding  ordered  in  the  best  style;  and  quietly  _ 
and  diligently  she  had  worked,  not  only  for  the  last 
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fortnight,  but  even  before  they  lefl  Paris,  with  ihe 
view  of  being  ready  at  the  appointed  time. 

'  Miaa  Cameron  is  so  far-seeing  about  everytbing,' 
said  Cooyers  to  Mrs.  Pearson,  when  the  wedding  was 
discussed  that  same  day  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 
'  Would  you  believe  it,  she  had  ordered  half  her 
dresses  before  anyone  else  would  have  thought,  about 
them,  and  now  she  takes  everything  as  quietly  as  if 
she  had  been  getting  ready  to  be  married  for  the  last 
six  months.  Mr.  Verney  would  not  find  many  ladies 
with  such  thought.  Just  imtigine  what  poor  Miss 
Myra  would  have  done  in  the  same  case  1  Why,  she 
would  not  have  had  a  thing  ready,  even  at  the  last 
moment.  Weill  there  are  some  people  bom  with 
brains  for  common  use,  and  some  with  hraios  for 
uncommon;  and  for  my  part,  I  begin  to  think  the 
common  ones  get  through  the  world  much  the  best.' 

'Very  true,  Conyers,'  was  the  reply,  'but,  do  you 
know,  I  can't  help  taking  a  greater  fancy  to  Miss 
Myra  of  the  tno.  I  should  n't  like  to  he  her  lady's- 
maid,  and  no  doubt  you  speak  feelingly ;  but  Misa 
Cameron  is  never  caught  in  the  wrong  in  anything, 
and  somehow  that  strikes  me  as  being  what  my 
Scotch  grandmother  used  to  call  "  uncanny."  ' 

Uncanny  or  not,  Rosamond  was  most  surprtsingly 
useful  on  that  day.  Not  even  to  Mr.  Vemey,  on 
whom  she  had  latterly  vented  any  secret  feelings  of 
annoyance,  did  she  show  the  slightest  shade  of  im- 
patience,  fretfulness,  or  discontenL  She  was  evi- 
dently basking  in  the  sunshine  of  her  position, 
supremely  pleased  with  herself,  and  only  one  degree 
less  pleased  with  every  other  person.     As  for  Mr. 
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"Ventey,  he  was  the  root  and  anthor  of  it  all,  and  of 
neceaeity  received  his  dae  share  of  appreciation. 
Bosamood  was  sweetly  deferential  to  him  now,  at 
least  whenever  any  one  was  preaent.  It  belonged  to 
the  part  of  a  Jiancie,  and  she  woiild  on  no  account 
have  been  otherwise.  If  she  had  no  eyes  to  see  that 
he  was  cold  and  irritable  almost  to  nervoaBness,  that 
his  face  looked  haggard,  that  he  started  at  sounds 
which  were  perfectly  natural,  examined  the  weather- 
glass as  though  some  important  event  depended  upon 
it,  and  was  so  abstracted  that  he  often  answered  her 
questions  in  a  way  which  was  scarcely  sensible — 
who  was  to  blame  her  ?  She  had  gained  her  object. 
She  enjoyed  the  eclat  of  her  engagement,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  dignity  of  a  wife.  Mr.  Verney  was 
clever  and  exclusive,  and  she  was  proud  of  his  ad- 
miration. She  liked  him,  and,  indeed,  believed  she 
loved  him.  He  was  too  indolent  to  contradict  her, 
and  with  him  she  thought  that  she  should  be  more 
her  own  mistress  than  she  could  be  in  her  father's 
house.  In  short,  marriage  had  presented  itself  as 
rather  an  agreeable  and  exciting  possibility,  and  as 
there  seemed  no  particular  reason  against  it,  it  ap- 
peared better  to  accept  it.  Kosamond  had  taken 
care  of  herself,  and  Mr.  Verney  had,  no  doubt,  taken 
equal  care  of  himself.  It  was  only  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  show  his  contentment  to  the 
world,  or  at  least  to  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
prepared  to  criticise.  Mr.  Cameron,  indeed,  was 
absent  as  usual ;  Mrs.  Cameron  was  closeted  with 
Mrs.  Verney,  or  engrossed  in  busy  nothings  ;  and  the 
guests  who  arrived  by  instalments  were  at  first  too 
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much  occupied  with  themselves,  their  joumeyB,  and 
their  requirementa  for  comfort,  to  scaa  his  words  or 
actions  very  ctoaelj.  Bat  the  servants  made  t^ieir 
remarks  freely,  and  by  them  it  was  decided  that 
Mr.  Verney  looked  mach  more  as  though  he  was 
preparing  for  his  execution  than  for  his  wedding ;  '  a 
thing  not  to  be  wondered  at^'  as  Conyers  observed, 
'  seeing  that  the  gentleman  was  nothing  on  sach 
occasions,  and  every  one  wished  him  out  of  the  way. 
It  was  only  when  the  wedding  was  over  that  be 
would  have  things  according  to  his  own  fashion.  If 
they  would  just  wait  a  little  they  would  see  quite  a 
change,  for  she  knew  from  what  she  had  heard  at 
Stormont,  that  Mr.  Verney  was  not  a  gentleman  to 
be  pnt  upon  by  any  one.' 

The  early  part  of  that  day  wee  occupied  by  Rosa- 
mond in  giving  orders  for  Mrs.  Cameron  ;  the  after- 
noon was  devoted  to  farewell  visits  in  the  village,  in 
order  to  leave  the  next  day  absolutely  free  for  packing 
and  final  arrangements,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
confusion  on  the  wedding  morning.  Mr.  Yerney 
offered  to  go  with  her,  but  Rosamond  negatived  the 
proposal.  Tbey  might  meet  posBibly  nt  the  Rectory, 
she  said,  but  parish  visits  she  preferred  paying  alone ; 
they  would  be  mani^ed  more  quickly. 

The  visit  to  the  Rectory  wsa  Rosamond's  last 
duty.  She  delayed  it  till  she  had  only  ten  minutes 
to  spare,  if  she  hoped  to  be  at  home  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Patty  had  engaged  that  the 
Doctor  would  see  her  at  any  hour.  Weak  though 
he  was,  he  would  make  every  efibrt  to  tay  good-bye 
to  her ;  a  more  solemn  good-bye  far  than  any  which 
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KosatDond  contemplated ;  but  she  either  could  not 
or  would  Dot  face  the  fact,  and  tripped  as  lightly 
np  the  st^n  to  the  sick-room,  as  though  she  was 
about  to  enter  a  ball-room. 

Yet  even  Rosamond  was  sobered  when  she  ap- 
proached  her  old  friend.  There  is  a  vast  ditTerence 
between  the  aspect  of  illness  however  serious,  and  of 
death — a  difference  which  none  can  understand  who 
have  not  witnessed  it.  We  may  watch  by  a  sick-bed, 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  feel  no 
hesitation  in  bringing  to  it  the  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments of  common  life.  We  smile,  and  the  smile  is 
without  sadness ;  we  laugh,  and  the  mirth  gives  tia 
no  shock.  We  even  wish,  aa  we  say,  to  distract  the 
invalid's  thoughts ;  we  know  that  business  and  plea- 
sure imply  the  existence  of  a  hope  of  recovery,  and  we 
feel  that  by  encouraging  such  a  hope,  we  do  in  fact 
strengthen  life.  But  there  is  a  look,  indescribable^ 
but  instantaneously  felt,  which  acta  upon  us  like  the 
solemnity  of  a  religious  rite.  As  we  gaze  upon  it, 
business  becomes  profanation,  and  mirth  a  mockery. 
Death  has  laid  its  grasp  upon  that  mortal  frame,  and 
death,  however  gentle  its  approach,  is  the  summons 
to  a  Presence  before  which  every  interest,  thought^ 
and  enjoyment  of  earth  must  be  tested  for  Eternity. 

Rosamond  Cameron  was  the  selfish,  frivolous  de- 
votee of  this  world,  when  she  crossed  the  threshold 
of  Dr.  Kingsbury's  chamber ;  but  when  she  sat  down 
beside  the  old  man's  bed,  and  caught  the  earnest 
expression  of  his  glassy,  deep-sunk  eye,  and  the 
flickering  of  his  heavily-drawn  breath,  she  was  the 
»wed  frightened  worshipper  of  a  power  which  for  the 
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moment  touched  her  conscience  to  the  quick,  and 
withdrew  the  veil  from  the  self-deception  of  her  life. 
She  was  very  silent,  very  still,  and  the  old  man  held 
her  band,  and  looked  at  her  steadily.  '  Ton  are  kind 
ia  coming,'  he  said,  with  a  tendernesB  of  tone  which 
Rosamond  had  rarely  heard. 

'  I  wished  to  say  good-bye,'  said  Rosamond,  '  and 
to-morrow  I  might  not  have  time.' 

'  A  long  good-bye ;  not  a  good-bye  for  ever.  God 
grant  it,  my  child.' 

'Thank  you,  sir)'  and  a  tear  dimmed  Rosamond's 
eyes ; '  but  I  hope — I  think  I  may  see  you  again  before 
I  sail.' 

'Ab  Grod  wills.  I  have  done  little  for  you,  my 
dear.  I  ought  to  have  done  much.  'May  God  for- 
give me.' 

'  Oh  1  sir,  indeed,  indeed '  —  and  Rosamond  looked 
perplexed  and  troubled  —  '  I  ought  to  be  much  better 
than  I  am.' 

'I  have  done  little  for  you,'  he  repeated  ;  'bnt  I 
pray  for  you.  Will  Mr,  Verney  come  and  see  me  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  him.' 

'  He  will  be  here  almost  directly,  I  expect,'  re- 
plied Rosamond,  feeling  relieved  at  the  introduction  of 
an  ordinai'y  topic.  But  are  you  sure,  sir,  it  will  not 
tire  you  to  see  him  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all,  if  he  will  forgive  my  talking  much. 
My  breath  grows  very  short ;  I  cannot  enjoy  his  con- 
versatiou  as  I  did.  I  trust  we  may  meet  where  there 
will  be  no  such  drawbacks.' 

'  Doctor,  dear,  do  n't  tire  yourself,'  said  Mrs.  Patty, 
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looking  in  at  a  doorway  which  opened  into  adreBsing- 

'  I  will  take  care,  Fatty,  thank  you.  Will  you 
bring  me  the  book  ?' 

Mrs.  Patty  entered  with  a  heavy  tread,  to  which 
however  the  old  man  Beemed  quite  insensible ;  she 
placed  a  Bible  upon  the  bed,  and  went  away. 

'  I  dare  say  you  have  several,  my  dear,'  he  said  to 
Rosamond,  as  he  pointed  to  it,  'but  I  give  you 
what  I  value  most.  When  you  look  at  it — '  he  paused 
for  breath,  and  at  that  moment  a  shadow  darkened 
the  doorway,  and  Mrs.  Fatty  again  came  up  to  the 
bedside  and  said : 

'Mr,  Verney,I>oCtor;'onlyforone  instant.  I  have 
told  him  he  must  not  stay  longer.' 

The  old  Rector's  eyes  lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of 
their  former  interest,  and  when  Mr,  Verney  ap- 
proached, without  waiting  for  any  greeting,  he  took 
his  hand,  and  joined  it  with  Rosamond's,  and  mar- 
mured  as  he  held  them  both ;  '  Grant  that  they  may 
so  live  together  in  this  world,  that  in  the  world  to 
come  they  may  have  life  everlasting.' 

There  was  no  response,  but  Mr.  Verney's  face  was 
ashy  in  its  paleness.  Rosamond  sat  down  trem- 
bling. 
'  Shall  I  move  the  book,  Doctor? '  said  Mrs.  Fatty. 
But  he  laid  his  hand  upon  it.  *  I  was  saying  —  I 
wished  to  say  —  Mr  Verney,  death  is  the  truest  of  all 
testa.' 

,  '  It  is  not  death  with  you  yet,  Doctor,  I  hop^'  began 
Mr.  Verney. 

'  Yes,    sir,   it  is   death  ;    not  perhaps   to-day,    or 
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to-morrow,  but  death  ineritfible,  and  very  Boon.  My 
dear,'  and  he  turned  to  Rosamond,  '  the  Bible  U  for 
yon  both.  Mr.  Verney,  a  dying  man's  words  are  for 
you  both.  Christianity  is  truth  ;  Christ  is  every- 
thing. Lire  for  HJm  ;  for  thbre  is  nothing  else  worth 
living  for.' 

A  sigh  rose  from  the  depths  of  Mr.  Verney's  breast, 
and  he  said  in  a  tone  low  and  earnest,  and  in  which 
there  yet  blended  somewhat  of  his  natural  sarcasm, 
'  I  wish  you  could  give  me  the  legacy  of  your  faith, 
Doctor ;  I  should  be  a  better  man  than  I  have  ever 
been  yet.' 

'  Sir,  it  will  not  come  by  wishes ;  it  will  come  by 
prayer.  But  we  should  have  spoken  of  these  things 
before.' 

'Yes,  indeed  we  should;  that  is,  if  it  would  have 
done  any  good  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  now.' 

'  Too  late,  too  late  for  so  many  things.  Lord,  I 
pray  Thee  to  pardon  me ; '  and  the  old  man  clasped  bis 
hands  blether,  whilst  an  expression  intense  in  its 
sorrowful  humility  rested  upon  his  sharpened  features. 

Mrs.  Patty  came  forward.  '  That  is  enough.  Doctor, 
dear.    Now  Mr.  Vemey,  if  you  please.' 

Dr.  Kingsbury  looked  at  Mr.  Verney  intently,  and 
mnrmured  a  solemn  farewell ;  and  then,  as  Kosamond 
drew  nearer,  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips  with  a  half  paternal,  half  courtly  tender- 
ness, and  said,  as  he  released  it :  '  My  child,  I  would 
give  you  my  last  blessing.' 

She  knelt,  asd  laying  his  hand  upon  her  head,  the 
old  Doctor  committed  her  to  '  God's  gracious  mercy 
and  protection,  and  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  lift 
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Dp  His  countenance  upon  ber,  and  give  her  peace, 
both  at  that  time  and  evermore ;'  and  then  Boaamond 
rose  np  and  left  the  room  with  Mr.  Yemey,  feeling 
for  the  time  a  better  ChriBtian  in  spirit  than  she  had 
ever  been  before  in  the  course  of  her  whole  life. 
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SO  gay  they  were  that  evening  I  Mr,  Verney  seemed 
quita  to  have  rallied  from  any  depresaion  of 
spirits,  and  was  really  the  Ufa  of  the  party.  They 
■were  mostly  relations  who  had  arrived,  and  everyone 
felt  at  liberty  to  be  at  home,  and  Rosamond  enjoyed 
showing  her  presents,  which  gave  topics  for  conrer- 
sation  ;  but  better  than  anything,  a  telegraphic 
message  had  been  received  from  Calais,  staling  that 
it  was  impossible  to  cross  because  of  the  gale,  bat 
that  Myra  might  oertainfy  bo  expected  the  next 
day.  Mrs.  Cameron  therefore  was  no  longer  un- 
easy, and  having  again  been  assured  by  Conyera 
that  Miss  Myra'a  dress  was  certain  to  fit  her, 
felt  herself  no  longer  burdened  by  responsibility, 
especially  as  Rosamond  herself  promised  to  take 
especial  care  of  Myra's  '  toilette,' so  that  she  might 
not,  according  to  her  mother's  fears,  make  herself  re- 
markable by  being  quite  a  figure  on  the  wedding 
morning.  Mrs.  Verney  was  more  than  ever  amiable 
and  agreeable  under  the  burden  of  the  preparations  for 
the  coming  event.  She  quite  undertook  the  duties  of 
hostess  at  the  Hall,  when  Mrs.  Cameron  was  too 
tired  to  exert  herself,  and  went  throngh  a  series  of 
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pleasant  flatteries  to  the  elderly  relations,  whilst 
Bosamond  played,  and  sang,  and  talked  with  the 
younger  ones ;  Mr.  Temey  hoveriag  near  her,  watch- 
ing her  aa  though  she  had  beea  a  pretty  and  petted 
child,  and  every  now  and  thea  leading  her  out  to 
some  quick  repartee,  which,  uttered  in  Rosamond's 
eweet  voice  and  with  her  very  quiet  manner,  never 
failed  to  be  perfectly  lady-like.  In  that  respect  Mr. 
Yerney  had  certainly  chosen  welL  His  wife  would 
never  ofiend  his  taste.  And  Rosamond  was  more  to 
be  loved  that  evening.  She  was  more  real,  more 
genuine  in  her  good-nature,  more  earnest  and  simple 
in  all  she  said.  The  better  part  of  her  nature  had 
been  touched  by  the  old  Doctor's  farewell,  and  its  in- 
fluence still  lingered  with  her.  But  it  was  only  lin- 
gering ;  there  was  no  depth  in  the  feeling  ;  it  awoke 
no  self-scrutiny,  no  penitence ;  it  was  accompanied  by 
no  resolutions.  The  blossom  was  fair  to  the  ^e, 
but  the  plant  had  no  root,  and  in  a  few  hours  it 
would  fade.     By  the  next  morning  it  had  faded. 

How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  No  leisure 
was  there  for  thought  or  regret,  for  hope  or  fear,  on 
that  crowded,  busy,  most  matter-of-fact  day.  We 
idealise  important  occasions.  We  look  forward  to 
them  aa  we  imagine  they  ought  to  be;  as  in  fact  they 
are  in  spirit ;  but  we  forget  that  the  material  forms 
in  wbioh  they  are  presented  to  us  will  atthe  moment, 
in  all  probability,  entirely  prevent  our  realising  this 
spirit.  If  we  have  not  learnt  to  perceive  the  unseen 
and  invisible  under  the  veil  of  our  ordinary  life,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  discover  it  when  it  is  presented  to 
us  under   circumstances   which    are  extraordinary - 
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They  who  live  with  fftlBehoods  —  fashion,  yanity, 
worldly  ambition,  ielf-importaoce — as  if  they  involved 
lasting  intereita,  will  be  blind  when  brought  ia  con- 
tact with  the  most  impressive  realities,  because,  in  the 
ordering  of  God's  Providence,  the  same  forms  invest 
both  tmth  and  deception,  the  things  of  Time  and  the 
things  of  Eternity ;  and  only  the  eyee  which  hare 
been  opened  by  His  grace  can  see  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  them. 

Rosamond  Cameron's  last  day  of  preparation  for 
her  wedding  was,  as  euch  days  always  must  be^ 
distracted  by  orders,  interraptions,  trials  of  temper, 
little  disappointments,  cares  of  the  most  minute  cha- 
racter. And  as  Rosamond  had  never  trained  herself 
to  see  in  all  such  daily  oecnrrenceB  anything  by 
which  to  elevate  her  mind  by  the  exercise  of  aelf- 
diecipline,  or  lead  her  above  the  world  by  the  very 
turmoil  and  annoyance  which  beset  her  in  it ;  so 
now  they  entirely  overpowered  the  higher  yearnings 
which  the  thought  of  death  had  awakened.  The 
seed  had  been  sown  ia  the  heart,  but  the  carea  and 
the  pleasurea  of  life  were  already  springing  up  and 
choking  it 

Mr.  Yerney  was  not  like  Rosamond;  he  was  too 
indolent,  too  indifferent  to  be  engi-oased  by  petty  buai- 
neas.  He  gave  his  orders  to  his  servants,  and  then 
left  them  to  be  executed.  It  was  not  in  his  way  to 
trouble  himself,  except  to  find  fault  when  anything 
was  forgotten  or  done  amiss.  And  it  might  be  that 
he  did  eee  deeper  bto  the  meaning  of  all  that  waa 
going  on  ;  that  he  did  in  one  sense  realise  more  of  its 
importance.    Boxes  and  packages,  dresses  and  pre- 
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eentB,  were  nothing  to  him,  aad  he  gave  them  no 
attention  ;  but  the  prospect  of  relief  from  pecuniary 
care,  and  the  attainment  of  luxury  and  'worldly  posi- 
tion, were  a  great  deal ;  and  all  these  were  involred 
in  bis  approaching  marriage ;  and,  therefoTOi  whilst 
smiling  patronisingly  upon  Rosamond,  he  kept  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  the  business  which 
gathered  round  her  ;  as  though  marriage  was  too 
serious  to  admit  of  such  lighter  considerations  ;  and 
looked,  moved,  and  spoke  with  dignity  and  cslmness, 
and  in  his  secret  heart  was  —  miserablB, 

'  Myra  must  be  here  soon,*  said  Mrs.  Cameron, 
entering  the  school-room  where  Edmund,  Juliet,  and 
Annette  were  engaged,  under  Rosamond's  superin- 
tendence, in  packing  a  box  of  books  and  drawings, 
which  were  especially  to  be  cared  for.  '  It  is  getting 
on  for  five  o'clock,  and  jour  father  said  certainly  she 
would  be  at  home  in  time  for  dinner.' 

*  Godfrey  says  she  can't  come  till  after  eight,'  said 
Juliet,  'and  he  must  know.' 

'  1  do  n't  see,  my  dear,  why  Godfrey  is  to  know 
better  than  your  father.  I  shall  go  and  ask  Mr. 
Verney.  I  know  he  is  in  the  library,  and  really  I 
am  anxious.* 

'Let  rae  go,'  said  Edmund,  '  thoagh  I  do  n't  sup- 
pose  he  can  tell  us  more  than  Bradghaw.' 

'  Godfrey  understands  Bradshaw  best,'  persisted 
Juliet,  '  and  he  and  I  looked  at  it  last  night,  and 
settled  it.' 

'  Then  of  course  it  will  be  so,'  said  Rosamond, 
laughing. 

'  Of  course,'  repeated  Edmund.    '  It  is  such  a  pity 
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that  Godfrey  and  Juliet  can't  undertake  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  world;  they  would  manage  it  admirably.' 

'  With  Mr,  Vemey  to  help  us,'  eaid  Juliet.  '  I  am 
sure  he  layi  down  the  law  more  than  anyone.' 

'  Only  he  does  it  in  a  discreet  way,'  observed  Rosa- 
mond. 

*  Tee,'  said  Juliet,  meaningly,  '  he  is  very  discreet. 
We  all  know  that ;  do  n't  we  Annette  ? ' 

'Juliet,  the  sooner  you  go  back  to  school  the 
better,'  remarked  Edmund,  sharply. 

'I  meant  no  harm,' replied  Juliet,  in  a  tone  of  mock 
humility.     'I  only  repeated  what  Miss  Greaves  said.' 

■  Edmund,  if  you  would  just  go  and  look  for  Mr, 
Verney,  and  bring  him  here,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 
*  And  Juliet,  you  must  learn  not  to  be  pert.  What 
does  it  signify  what  Miss  Greaves  said  ?' 

'  Nothing  now,  mamma,  certainly,'  replied  Juliet. 
'  And  Miss  Greaves  has  never  really  known  Mr. 
Verney;  though  she  haa  heard  things  said  of  him.' 

Rosamond  looked  up  quickly,  but  she  did  not  ask 
vhat  Miss  Greaves  had  heard.  Juliet,  however, 
answered  the  glance. 

'  She  heard  of  him,  yon  know,  ^om  that  young 
Indian  lady.  Miss  Stuart,  whom  people  said  he  was 
going  to  marry.' 

'  Oh  1 '  was  Rosamond's  short  reply. 

'  And  you  can't  think  how  surprised  she  was,  when 
Mrs.  de  Lancey  told  her  of  your  engagement,  Rosa- 
mond.  She  would  not  believfr  it  at  first,  and  I  was 
BO  glad  when  I  could  prove  it  was  true.  Though  I 
heard  Miss  Greaves  say  to  Mrs.  de  Lancey,  that  Miss 
Stuart  had  been  jilted.' 
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'Juliet^  thia  gossip  is  wrong  and  unladylike,' ob- 
served Mrs.  Cameron,  severely  t  '  do  n't  let  me  hear 
any  more  of  it.' 

But  Bosamond  only  smiled,  and  said  gently, '  Oh 
yes,  mamma,  if  you  please ;  it  ia  amusing  to  know  the 
nonsense  the  world  talks.    Let  me  hear  it  all,  Juliet.' 

'  Yes,  let  ns  hear  it  all ;'  and  Juliet  felt  a  hand  laid 
lightly  on  her  shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  saw  Mr. 
Vemey  standing  behind  her.  '  Young  ladies*  stories 
of  their  schools  are  a  revelation  of  a  new  world.' 

Juliet  coloured  crimson,  shook  off  Mr.  Yerney's 
hand,  and  remained  silent 

There  was  a  most  awkward  pause.  'Mysteries I' 
said  Mr.  Vemey.  '  I  won't  inquire,  but  you  might 
trust  me.* 

'  No  mystery,'  observed  Mrs.  Cameron;  'but  Juliet 
brings  home  school-room  gossip,  and  I  do  n't  approve 
of  it' 

'  It  was  not  gossip,  it  was  truth,'  murmured  Juliet 
to  Annette;  but  Annette  was  prudent,  and  took  no 
notice. 

Rosamond  busied  herself  with  the  packing,  but 
that  ebe  was  uncomfortable  was  very  evident.  Mrs. 
Camertni  had  recourse  to  Bradshaw,  and  engaged  both 
Mr.  Vemey  and  Edmund's  attention  In  the  endea- 
Tonr  to  explain  it,  which,  as  her  sight  was  so  bad 
that  she  could  not  read  the  figures,  was  no  easy  task. 
Mr.  Verney  glanced  at  Rosamond  more  than  once, 
and  when  at  lengtl^  Mrs.  Cameron  released  him,  be 
went  up  to  her,  and  said :  '  You  are  tiring  yourself; 
you  had  better  let  me  help  yon.' 
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'Thank  you,  no;  I  can  man^e  for  mygel^'  uid 
SoBamond  turned  decidedly  away  from  him. 

'Isn't  it  so  curious  how  days  come  over  agun  ?' 
exclaimed  Juliet.  '  Do  n't  you  remember,  Mr.  Ver- 
'ney,  the  day  we  were  packing  for  Rosamond  before 
she  went  up  to  London,  bow  you  came  in  just  when 
she  was  looking  over  a  portfolio  as  she  is  doing  now, 
and  how  you  admired  the  "  Bridge  of  St.  Martin  ?"  * 

'  Yea,'  he  said,  '  I  have  reason  to  remember  it ;' 
and  drawing  nearer  to  Rosamond,  he  added,  in  a  tone 
intended  for  no  one  but  herself, '  It  was  the  gift  of 
that  drawing  which  first  gave  me  confidence.' 

(Tnliet's  quick  ears  had,  however,  caaght  the  words, 
and  with  her  usual  utter  want  of  tact,  she  exclaimed: 
'  It  was  only  half  Rosamond's  after  alL  It  did  duty  for 
Annette  too,  when  it  was  wanted,  so  it  was  very  con- 
venient.   It  gained  Annette  a  prize,  and ' 

Edmund  interrupted  her.  'Juliet,  it  strikes  me 
that  both  you  and  Annette  chatter  much  more  than 
you  work.  Ton  may  j  ust  as  well  put  on  your  bonnets 
and  come  for  a  walk  with  me.  Perhaps,  though,  my 
mother  wants  yoa?' 

'No.'  Mrs.  Cameron  did  not  want  them ;  '  she  was 
going  to  lie  down  in  her  own  room ;  she  was  very 
tired,  and  her  eyes  ached;  she  wished  Myra  was 
at  home  to  read  to  her,  and  then  perhaps  she  might 
go  to  sleep.'  Annette  offered  to  take  Myra's  place, 
but  Mrs.  Cameron  was  fanciful  about  reading.  She 
was  accaslUmed  to  Myra,  and  could  not  reconcile 
herself  to  anyone  else;  and  Edmund,  who  seemed 
bent  npon  taking  possession  of  his  two  younger  sisters, 
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and  leaving  Mr.  Yerae^  and  Rosamond  alone,  repeated 
bis  proposal  for  a  walk,  and  succeeded  in  diflpersing 
the  party. 

Whether  his  though tfulness  was  appreciated,  re- 
mained to  be  proved.  Kosamond  continued  her  occn-' 
pation,  Mr.  Verne;  stood  by  her ;  neither  spoke  for 
some  seconds.  Then  Mr.  Yeraey  said,  'And  joa 
won't  let  me  help  you  ? ' 

'  No,  thank  you-' 

'There  is  something  the  matter,  Rosamond,' 

'  Nothing,  thank  you.' 

'  That  means  something  ;  I  must  know.' 

'  And  i{  I  do  not  choose  to  ssy  F ' 

'  Ton  are  annoyed  at  some  nonsense  of  Juliet's  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  heard  any  nonsense  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

'  Some  sense  then  ;  something  she  has  told  you.' 

'  She  has  sud  nothing  to  annoy  me.' 

Mr.  Yemey  bit  his  lip.  '  Rosamond,  I  can't  stand 
this.' 

'  Neither  can  L  Would  you  kindly  move  out  of 
the  light  ? ' 

He  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  was  going 
away.  Then  he  stopped,  and  aaid :  '  Are  we  to  go 
on  in  this  way  all  day  ? ' 

<  In  what  way  ?  I  shall  soon  have  finished  what 
I  am  doing.' 

'  You  mean  to  drive  me  wild  r  he  exclaimed.  'How 
can  I  explain  what  is  amiss,  if  .yon  won't  tell  me  what 
it  is?" 

'  There  is  nothing  amiss.  1  daresay  yonr  young 
Indian  friend  has  recovered  her  disappointment  by 
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this  time,'  and  of  caane  she  b  the  0DI7  person  to  be 
pitied.' 

Mr.  Vemey  turned  very  pale. 

*  I  see,'  continned  Rosamond,  bitterly,  *  there  is  no 
need  of  explanation.  It  is  all  very  natural.  I  do  n't 
find  faalt,  only  I  think  I  might  Save  been  told.' 

'  Told  !  what  ?    That  intolerable  school  gossip  !  * 

'  Tea,  it  is  quite  intolerable.' 

'  But  what  is  it  ?  For  pity's  sake,  Bos&mond,  do  n't 
go  on  with  this  absurd  mystery.' 

'  I  merely  follow  your  example,'  said  Bosamondl. 
'If  you  had  plainly  told  me,  when  I  alluded  to  a 
similar  report  in  Paris,  that  you  had  been  eng^ed 
before,  I  shonld  have  understood  it.   I'amnot  jealons.* 

'But  I  was  not  engaged;  I  was — it  is  all  nonsense. 
What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Only  that  I  should  haye  felt  it  was  treating  me 
more  honourably  to  be  quite  open,  as  I  have  been 
with  you.  I  have  never  been  engaged  till  now.  I 
should  have  told  you  if  I  had  been.' 

'  Engaged  ?  folly  I  absurdity  !  Do  yon  suppose^ 
Rosamond,  that  a  man  of  my  ago  is  bound  to  confess 
every  passing  fancy  ? ' 

'  Certainly  not  A  passing  fancy  and  an  engage- 
ment are  very  diSerent.' 

'  And  if  I  had  been  engaged,  where  would  have 
been  the  harm  ? ' 

'  None  at  all.  Though  I  do  n't  know  that  it  b 
pleasant  to  go  about  the  world,  as  the  person  who 
has  caused  another  to  be  jilted.' 

'  I  do  n't  allow  that  word,  Kosamond.' 
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'  I  do  n't  wish  70a  to  allow  it.  Tell  me  onlj  that 
I  may  contradict  iL' 

'  I  will  not  answer  the  queation  ;  it  is  an  ineuU. 
Bossmond,  jon  can't  donbt  me.' 

'  I  do  n't  want  to  do  bo,'  said  Bosamond,  more  gentlj, 
'  bat  I  cannot  hnTel  child  like  Juliet  sneering  at  me. 
And  —  I  should  like  to  know  the  truth.' 

'  Would  you  ? '  and  he  smiled  a  little  sarcastically  [ 
'it  would  be  very  easily  told.  Too  had  better  apply 
to  the  circulating  library,  and  read  how  often  foolish 
men  have  been  caught  by  pretty  faces,  and  then  re- 
pented. Seriously,  it  is  not  worth  your  inquiring 
about ;  only  I  can't  bear  to  see  yon  unlike  yourself. 
Was  the  young  lady's  name  Stuart  ? ' 

He  hesitated  as  he  spoke  the  name,  but  Bosamond 
did  not  remark  it,  and  before  she  could  answer,  he 
went  on  quietly,  'An  Indian  fancy  !  one  must  have 
something  to  amuse  oneself  with  in  snch  a  wearisome 
life.  And  all  men  take  to  flirting  more  or  less.  I 
do  n't  pretend  to  say  that  I  was  better  than  the  rest, 
and  I  daresay  the  young  lady — as  most  young  ladies 
do  —  considered  it  a  more  serious  occupation  than  I 
did.  But  it  is  not  worth  your  troubling  yourself 
about,  love.     Won't  yon  believe  me  ?  ' 

Bosamond  waa  touched  by  the  tone.  Her  pride 
rather  than  her  affection  had  been  wounded,  and  to 
see  Mr.  Vemey  in  the  least  humble,  quite  satined  her. 

She  looked  np  and  smiled,  as  she  answered  :  <  I 
only  wish  yon  would  take  Juliet  in  hand.  She  is 
much  worse  than  she  used  to  be,  and  she  was  intoler- 
able enough  before.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  nothing 
can  ever  m^ke  her  a  lady.* 
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Mr.  Verney  ahrngged  bis  shoalders.  '  Nature  ! ' 
he  stud.  '  It  is  alwaje  too  strong  for  art.  But  leave 
her  to  me ;  ahe  shall  not  torment  you  any  more.' 

'  She  has  no  rcEerve,  no  discretion,'  coutinned  Ro- 
samond. '  And  she  piqaes  herself  upon  it ;  she  calla 
it  truth.' 

'  Truth  which  is  not  always  to  be  spoken,'  said 
Mr.  Verney. 

'  No  ;  in  this  respect  she  is  somewliat  like  Myra, 
who  is  also  at  times  ancommonlj  awkward  and  dis- 
agreeable, in  what  she  says.     Do  n't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

Mr,  Verney  made  no  answer. 

'I  forgot — Myra  is  such  a  pet  of  yours,'  continaed 
Eosamond,  interpreting  his  silence  j  '  you  won't  be 
satisfied  till  you  have  seen  her.' 

'Perhaps  not,'  and  Mr.  Verney  very  quickly  left 
the  room. 


.,  Godijlc 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

HOW  be  did  despise  himself!  There  is  no  feeling 
so  utterly  unendnrable  as  that.  And  Mr.  Ver- 
aey  was  not  a  man  to  take  out  his  actions,  examine, 
and  make  excuses  for  them.  He  was  too  proud  to 
own  that  he  was  wrong,  too  indolent  to  endeavour  to 
prove  that  he  was  right.  His  effort  for  years  had 
been  to  escape  from  himself,  and  he  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  When,  ae  a  jontb,  he  did  what  conscience 
coDdemned,  he  simply  strore  to  forget  it,  and  so  he 
did  now.  And  under  the  circnmstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  he  conld  have  forgotten,  he  conld  have 
made  himself  fairly  comfortable,  if  only  he  had  not 
been  hannted  by  an  apparently  nnreasonable  dread 
of  Myra's  return.  How  she  could  interfere  with  him, 
indeed,  he  did  not  see ;  and  whatever  she  might  say, 
he  had  bnt  to  adopt  the  same  tone  which  had  jnst 
succeeded  bo  well  with  Rosamond,  for  there  is  nothing 
like  acknowledging  a  report  up  to  a  certain  point  if 
one  wishes  to  stop  it.  Bat,  after  all,  Mr.  Vemey  had 
not  lost  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  however  little 
he  might  retain  those  of  a  Christian  ;  and  when  he 
was  compelled  to  evad^  equivocate,  perhaps  even  to 
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utter  a  direct  f&Ieehood,  be  despised  himgelf,  and 
then  he  was  wretched.  He  wandered  into  the  garden 
now,  and  finding  GSodfrej'  Cameron  there,  endnred 
the  penance  of  hiB  Bociety  for  nearly  an  hour,  because 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  alone.  He  etrolled  into 
Mrs.  Cameron's  boodoir,  and  »gtaa  went  throagh  all 
the  Bradshaw  calculations,  in  order  to  occnpf  hia 
thonghts  ;  he  almost  determined  to  walk  down  to  the 
PaFBpnage  and  inquire  after  the  rector,  but  he  waa 
afraid  of  being  asked  to  walk  up-stairs,  and  he  could 
not  &ce  another  interview  with  a  dying  man,  and 
that  man  Dr.  Kingsbury  ;  and  at  length,  as  the 
dinner  hour  approached,  he  hurried  back  to  Stor- 
mont,  dreading,  as  he  said  to  Rosamond,  to  be  scrnti- 
nised  before  the  appointed  time  hy  a  fresh  relay  of 
guests;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  cigar,  a  novel,  uid  his 
toilet,  contrived  to  distract  his  mind  until  the  carriage 
was  announced  which  was  to  take  him  to  dine  at  the 
HaU. 

And  then  came  the  ordeal  of  the  stiff  circle  before 
dinner,  and  the  introductions  and  the  attempts  at 
conversation ;  but  all  that  was  an  assistance  to  Mr. 
Yerney.  He  was  in  his  element  when  called  upon  to 
exert  himself  converBstionally,  and  the  sight  of  num- 
bers awoke  bis  spirit  of  criticism,  and  so  his  self- 
appreciation  was  restored.  Whenever  he  conld  be  sati- 
rical he  felt  himself  superior,  and  then  the  ordinary 
laws  which  govern,  or  ought  to  govern  the  common 
herd,  became  a  matter  of  teas  importance  to  him; 
he  could  afford  to  overlook  them.  By  the  time 
dinner  was  on  the  table,  ladies  glanced  at  him 
timidly  and  admiringly,  and  gentlemen  listened  to 
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him  as  a  mao  whose  opinions  were  worth  having,  and 
Mr.  Vemey  was  aatisfied,  and  at,  ease. 

'Was  not'  that  a  ring  at  the  bellP' asked  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron of  the  butler,  juet  as  the  second  course  was 
placed  on  the  table,  Mr.  Verney,  who  was  seated 
near  her,  turned  round  as  though  he  had  been  shot. 
The  hutler  left  the  room  to  inquire. 

'  We  are  expecting  Myra,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron  in 
explanation  to  the  gentleman  at  her  right  hand.  tMr. 
Verney  is  aa  anxious  about  her  as  anj  of  us;  she  is 
such  a  favourite  of  hia.' 

Captain  Stevens,  who  was  a  distant  relation, 
laughed,  and  made  some  common-place  remark  about 
its  not  being  permitted  to  fall  in  love  with  two  young 
ladies  at  once. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  oSence  rather  frequently  com- 
mitted,' exclaimed  Colonel  Terney,  joining  in  the 
conversation.  *I  have  heard  of  three  cases  of  jilting 
this  season.' 

*  If  the  Srst  culprit  could  have  been  hung,  it  would 
have  been  a  warning  to  the  rest,'  said  Edmund 
Cuneron,  &om  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  'One 
dreadful  example  every  season  would  save  an  infinity 
of  trouble.' 

'I  hope  you  would  not  make  an  example  of  both 
sexes,'  observed  Mrs.  Verney,  'for  jilting,  yon  know, 
is  considered  by  some  young  ladies  quite  their 
privilege.' 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of  disavowal  of 
the  doctrine  from  all  the  ladies  present,  and  Godfrey, 
thrusting  himself  into  the  conversation,  and  taking 
their  part  for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  undertook  to 
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prove  from  hiB  own  knowledge  that  in  one  or"  two 
instances,  generally  known,  the  fault  had  rested  with 
the  gentleman.  Bosamond's  taste  went  against  the 
topic,  and  she  tried  to  stop  bim;  but  whenever  Godfrey 
was  in  the  vein  for  anecdotes,  it  would  have  beea  as 
eaaj  to  do  this  as  to  arrest  the  current  of  a  rirer. 
Story  followed  story,  whilst,  one  by  one,  the  attention 
of  nearly  every  person  at  table  was  attracted,  and 
Godfrey  had,  what  of  all  things  he  most  coveted— 
the  command  of  the  conversation. 

'It  was  not  Myra,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  leaning 
forward  and  addreeBing  Mr.  Vemey  in  an  under- 
tone. He  bowed  and  smiled,  and  said  he  did  not 
expect  her  so  soon;  and  then  he  went  on  quietly  dis- 
cussing a  question  of  political  reform  with  General 
Mainwaring,  his  next  neighbour,  apparently  not 
hearing  a  syllable  which  Godfrey  was  saying,  and 
only  paosing  to  fill  his  glaes  whenever  the  wine 
came  round.  He  drank  but  little  generally,  but  that 
evening  was  an  exception. 

'  I  understand  your  nephew  has  firat-rate  powers 
of  conversation,'  remarked  Captain  Stevens  to  Mrs. 
Vemey.  '  It  is  a  pity  he  does  not  give  more  people 
the  benefit  of  them.' 

'He  has  no  morbid  desire  for  social  distinction,' 
replied  Mrs.  Yerney.  'It  is  a  mind  sufficient  tar 
•  itself,  requiring  no  support,  and  therefore  not  always 
ready  to  exert  itself.  But  he  can  be  drawn  oat  by 
those  who  nnderstand  him;'  and  acting  upon  her  own 
suggestions,  Mrs.  Temey  dexterously  insinuated  her- 
self into  the  political  conversation,  and  compelled  her 
nephew  to  give  her  his  attention  and  his  opinion. 
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But  she  failed  in  persuading  him  to  display  him- 
self. He  answered  her,  bat  it  was  with  only  that 
amonnt  of  interest  which  politeness  required,  and  he 
shrank  back  into  what  Mrs.  Yernej  called  his  shell, 
and,  with  a  smile,  she  banteringly  told  him  that  he 
was  so  nervous  and  so  pre-engrossed,  she  would  wait 
till  after  the  next  day  to  gain  his  attention. 

The  ladies  left  the  diuner-table.  Mrs.  Yerney 
persuaded  Mrs.  Cameron  to  go  and  rest  in  her 
boudoir.  Kosamond  also  withdrew.  Coffee  was 
brought  in,  the  ordinary  circle  was  formed,  the  ordi- 
nary little  nothings  were  said,  and  the  spirit  of  «nnut 
was  stealing  over  the  party.  Juliet  looked  at  the 
time-piece. 

'  Five  minutes  to  the  half  hour  1  Myra  ought  to 
be  here.    HarkI' 

A  carriage  was  distinctly  beard,  the  wheels  crash- 
ing over  the  graveL  Juliet  and  Annette  rushed 
down  the  stairs. 

'How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  such  sisterly  affection  !' 
murmured  Mrs.  Verney.  '  Etise,  my  love,  I  wish 
you  would  just  go  and  prepare  Mrs.  Cameron  for  dear 
Myra's  arrival.  Mra,  Cameron  is  so  sadly  nervous,' 
she  continued,  addressing  the  party  generally,  'and 
she  has  been  painfully  excited  by  Mjra's  delay.  But 
it  is  all  over  now.  I  felt  sure  myself  that  nothing 
could  occur  to  mar  the  general  happiness  on  an  oc-  , 
casion  so  auspicious.' 

There  was  a  bustle  on  the  staircase,  a  murmur  of 
voices ;  then  Elise  Verney  came  back,  saying  that 
Myra  was  gone  to  her  mother.     She  was  not  looking 
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at  all  well ;  tLe  journey  b&d  fatigued  her  a  good  deal, 
and  they  had  had  a  bad  crossing. 

Everyone  wtkB  immediately  very  sorry,  but  thought 
it  quite  natural,  and  had  no  doubt  she  would  soon 
recover;  and  then  esch  lady  who  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  creasing  the  Channel  felt  anxious  to 
relate  her  experience,  and  listened  with  polite  im- 
patience to  her  neighbour's  details,  till  she  could  £nd 
an  occasion  to  introduce  her  own.  So  the  stiffness 
of  the  party  wore  off,  and  Mrs.  Verney,  perceiving 
that  the  conversation  bad  become  more  general,  took 
the  opportunity  of  stealing  out  of  the  room,  with  a 
really  good-natured  wjsh  to  know  something  about 
Myra. 

She  met  Annette  in  the  corridor.  'Myra  is  with 
mamma.  We  have  been  sent  away.  Mrs.  Verney, 
is  there  anything  the  matter?'  and  Annette,  who 
was  naturally  timid,  and  really  tender-hearted,  crept 
up  to  Mrs.  Verney'e  side,  and  looked  up  anxiously  in 
her  face. 

'The  matter,  my  dear,  no.  What  should  be  the 
matter?  Poor  little  Myra  is  tired.  Just  go  and  tell 
KoBamond  that  she  must  come  down  and  make  her- 
self agreeable.  1  will  go  and  speak  to  your  mamma.' 
'But  Myra  looked  as  if  she  was  unhappy,'  said 
Annette, '  and  mamma  exclaimed  so  when  she  saw 
her;  and  she  is  ill,  I  am  sure.' 

'My  dear  Annette,  do  not  let  your  little  head  be 
disturbed  with  fancies.  Go  and  fetch  Rosamond,  and 
stay  quietly  in  the  drawing-room.  Tell  Rosamond  I 
shall  return  in  a  few  minutes.  When  the  gentlemen 
come  up  we  must  have  some  music' 
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'The  gentlemen  are  coming  up  now,'  ezcl&imed 
Annette  ;  '  I  must  go  and  tell  Mr.  Vemey  that  My ra 
is  come ;  he  will  be  so  glud.'  But  Mr.  Vemej'  wu 
not  there,  he  was  still  in  the  dining-room  talking 
politics,  Edmund  said,  and  Annette  must  not  trouble 
him  about  Mjra;  he  would  know  about  her  quite  as 
soon  as  he  wished.  Annette  went  hack  to  the  draw- 
ing-room discomfited,  and  Mrs.  Yemey,  not  without 
a  slight  feeling  of  curiosity,  knocked  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Cameron's  boudoir. 

'  Come  in,'  was  said  in  a  weak  voice,  and  Mrs. 
Yemey  opened  the  door  just  as  Myra,  who  had  been 
kneeling  by  her  mother's  sofa,  started  up,  endeavour- 
ing to  appear  as  if  she  had  been  standing. 

'Charmed,  most  charmed  to  see  you,  love,'  said 
Mrs.  Vemey,  kissing  her ;  '  you  have  had  a  wretched 
journey,  I  hear  ;  a  miserable  crossing.  Let  me  see 
how  you  are  looking.'  She  gently  laid  her  hand  on 
Myra's  shoulder,  and  turned  her  to  the  light,  as  she 
might  have  done  when  she  was  a  child  of  ten  years 
old. 

Myra  bore  the  touch  brarely,  but  her  answer  was, 
in  apite  of  herself,  chilling.  '  They  had  had  rather  a 
rough  passage,  but  it  was  nothing  like  that  of  the 
previous  day.' 

'  And  yoa  have  been  surprised,  excited,  your 
nerves  are  shaken  —  you  were  not  prepared  for  this 
sudden  and  most  interesting  event  ?  Dear  Mrs. 
Cameron,  she  will  do  well  to  retire  to  rest  imme- 
diately, after  having  eaten  something.  Don't  yon 
think  so  ? ' 
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'  I  wish  to  go  into  the  drftwiDg-room,'  said  Myra, 
decidedly;  'mammai,  if  70U  don't  object,  I  will  go 
and  drees  at  once.' 

'It  is  a  strange  fancy,  my  dear,'  was  the  reply  j 
'  very  nnlike  yourself.'  And  Mrs.  Cameron  appealed 
to  Mrs,  Verney:  'She  does  not  look  like  herself, 
does  she  ?  I  was  qatte  startled  when  I  saw  her  at 
firat' 

'  FeveriBh,'  said  Mrs.  Verney,  with  a  smile ; 
'feverish  from  excitement,  but  it  will  wear  off.  Are 
you  quite  certain,  my  love,  that  yon  will  do  wisely  in 
attempting  to  see  your  friends  to-night?  You  will 
have  such  a  very  trying  day  to-morrow ;  and  yoa 
must  be  up  early,  so  must  we  all.' 

'  And  I  want  Conyers  to  try  on  your  dress,'  said 
Mrs.  Cameron ;  '  I  should  like  to  see  it  on  myself. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  late,  Mjra,  I  think  you  will  do  much 
better  not  to  think  of  appearing  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  no  one  will  expect  you.' 

'  Tou  have  seen  Rosamond,  of  course,'  said  Mrs. 
yemey, 

'  She  has  seen  no  one  but  myself  and  the  two 
children,  I  believe,'  observed  Mrs,  Cameron.  'We 
were  just  having  a  little  talk  about  the  marriage 
when  you  came  in,  my  dear  Mrs.  Verney.  I  was 
telling  her  that  she  must  not  put  on  a  sad  face,  when 
her  sister  is  going  to  be  so  happy.* 

'Dear  child  !  She  was  always  bo  sensitive' 
murmured  Mrs.  Verney.  'But  you  will  see  Rosa- 
mond looking  BO  bright,  my  love;  and  Charles  is 
supremely  happy.' 

Alas  !  for  Myra,  and  that  unfortunate  impossibility 
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of  concehling  her  feelings  which  entirely  prevented 
her  being  a  heroine.  Her  face  expr^sed  a  mixture 
of  impatience  and  miserr,  which  the  effort  to  subdue 
only  eerred  to  intensifj. 

'  Mamma,  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  to  mj  own 
room,'  waa  all  the  answer  she  could  make. 

'  Do  BO,  my  dear.  Make  yourself  comfortable,  and 
tell  Conyers  what  you  would  like  to  hsTe  — a  little 
tea,  I  suppose ;  and  perhaps  some  chicken,  or  a 
cutlet;  order  just  what  you  fancy.' 

'  I  can't  eat,'  said  Myra,  '  my  head  aches  ;  and  I 
have  not  seen  Rosamond,  or' —  her  Toice  was  scarcely 
audible,  as  she  added — '  Mr.  Yerney.* 

Mrs.  Yerney  laughed.  'Ob  I  is  that  it  ?  The 
old  fancy.  Well!  I  must  say  you  are  constant;  and 
you  need  not  be  at  all  jealous  ;  he  is  devoted  to  you 
still.' 

'  He  has  been  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  all 
day,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron.  *  Suppose,'  and  she  turned 
to  Mrs.  Yerney —  'Would  it  be  troubling  you  very 
much  to  ask  him  to  come  and  see  Myra  here?  The 
gentlemen  must  be  out  of  the  dining-room  by  this 
time.' 

'  Ob  !  mamma,  no,  not  here  ; '  Myra  paused,  con- 
scious of  the  strangeness  of  her  words  ;  then  added, 
'  It  will  tire  you  ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  may,  I  should  like 
to  go  into  the  drawing-room.' 

'  But  with  a  headache,  my  dear,  and  having  had 
nothing  to  eat  ?* 

'  Poor  child !  she  won't  be  satisfied  till  she  has  had 
him  all  to  herself,'  said  Mrs.  Yerney.  '  I  daresay 
she  has  something  very  important  to  say  to   him. 
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They  were  always  famed  for  baring  gecreta,  and  I 
think  ander  the  circamstances  we  may  tnut  them.' 

Mra.  Cameroa  received  the  auggeation  quite  lite- 
rally. '  I  do  u't  nnderfitaDd,'  ahe  aaid.  '  Ur.  Vemey 
can  come  here  very  well,  and  then  Myra  can  have 
something  (o  eat  and  go  to  bed  ;  that  Geems  to  me 
the  moat  sensible  notion.' 

'  I  have  not  seen  papa,  either,'  persisted  Myra. 

'  Homesick  for  everyone,  I  perceive,'  said  Mrs. 
Verney.  'What  do  you  aay  to  indulging  her,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  allowing  her  to  go  into  the 
drawing-room  just  aa  she  is?  The  party  are  all 
relations,  or  intimate  friends,  and  they  will  quite 
understand  that  ahe  is  just  come  off  a  journey.' 

'As  you  will,'  said  Mrs.  Cameron,  languidly.  'I 
don't  think  I  can  appear  again  to-night  myself;  I 
am  quite  exhausted.  I  should  like  to  see  Rosamond 
before  she  goes  to  bed ;  and  Myra,  my  dear,  when 
you  gonp  stairs  remember  you  must  put  on  your  dress, 
and  let  Conyers  see  that  it  fits.  T  think  I  may  de- 
pend upon  her,  don't  yon  ?  '  she  added,  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Vemey, 

'  Without  doubt ;  or  Rosamond  will  look  at  it,  I  am 
sure.  Kow  Myra,  love,  just  go  and  take  off  your 
bonnet,  and  make  your  hair  smooth,  and  then  I  will 
introduce  you,  as  you  wish  it  so  much.' 

But  Myra  had  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
she  did  not  wish  it  at  all,  that  she  had  made  a  most 
foolish  blunder,  and  in  her  intense  dread  of  drawing 
npon  herself  unnecessary  remark,  had  decided,  as  is  bo 
often  the  case,  upon  the  very  line  of  conduct  which 
wonld  be  the  most  remarkable.    All  through  the  long 
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journey  she  had  been  endeavouring  to  plan  how  she 
should  meet  Mr,  Verney,  and  what  excuse  she  could 
make  for  seeing  him  alone  ;  and  finding  herself  unable 
to  determine  ft  question  which  could  only  be  settled  by 
the  eircumstanees  of  the  moment,  she  had  worked 
herself  up  into  a  state  of  nervous  uncertainty,  which 
was  the  sure  precursor  of  a  blunder.  She  had  already 
drawn  upon  herself  her  mother's  attention,  and  Mrs. 
Verney's,  and  now  she  was  going  to  do  what  of  all 
things  she  most  dreaded,  face  a  large  party,  who 
would  look  at  and  watch  her ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
she  might  fail  in  finding  the  moment  which  she  de- 
sired  for  begging  to  speak  with  Mr.  Verney  atone. 
As  she  .passed  the  drawing-room,  on  her  way  to  her 
own  room,  she  stopped ;  the  door  was  half  open,  and  • 
she  looked  in.  Mr.  Verney  was  there,  standing  with 
his  back  to  ber,  drinking  cofiee,  and  talking  to.  some 
ladies.  Myra  forgot  she  could  be  seen,  and  stood 
riveted  to  the  spot,  her  heart  beating  violently.  Per- 
haps he  would  turn  and  see  her ;  if  so,  he  would 
surely  come  and  speak  to  her;  and  once  she  was  nearly 
certain  that  he  did  see  her.  But  he  walked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  immediately  afterwards,  and 
Myra  could  then  only  follow  her  own  much  regretted 
idea,  and  prepare  herself  for  the  drawing-room 
ordeal. 

Happily,  other  persons  had  considered  her  comfort 
more  than  she  was  inclined  to  do  herself,  and  when 
she  went  to  her  room  she  found  Annette  there,  and  a 
very  comfortable  repast  provided;  the  bridesmaid's 
white  tarlatan  dress,  with  its  pale  blue  ribbons,  was 
spread  upon  the  bed,  and  Conyers  was  waiting  to 
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put  it  OD,  as  soon  &a  she  was  ready.  M^rn,  thankful 
for  any  delay,  sent  Annette  to  beg  Mrs.  Verney  not 
to  wait  for  her,  and  poured  herself  oat  a  cup  of  tea, 
but  she  could  eat  nothing. 

'If  you  don't  eat.  Miss  Myra,  perhaps  you  woald 
try  on  your  dresB  at  once,'  Baid  Conyere,  '  and  then  I 
could  eet  about  altering  it,  if  there  should  be  any- 
thing to  be  altered.' 

'  Ob,  no,  ConyersI  not  to-night ;  I  can't.  Take  it 
away,  please.' 

'But  indeed,  Miss  Myra,  it  will  only  take  five 
minutes.' 

'  Impossible  I  It  must  be  by  and  by.  Annette, 
I  shall  be  ready  directly.'  Myra  pushed  away  her 
cap,  turned  to  the  glass  to  arrange  her  hair  and  her 
drese,  and  make  herself  look,  as  Annette  said,  pre- 
sentable, and  hurried  down  stairs. 

'  Shall  we  wait  for  Mrs,  Verney  ? '  said  Annette,  as 
they  paused  before  the  drawing-room  door.  Myra 
made  no  answer;  her  nervousness  had  become  des- 
peration, and  they  went  in. 

The  room,  which  was  not  large,  was  well  filled' 
and  well  lighted ;  and  as  Myra  entered,  a  brilliant 
duet  on  the  harp  and  piano  was  just  beginning ;  and 
the  general  attention  being  thus  pre-occupied,  she 
contrived  to  reach  the  middle  of  the  apartment  with- 
out notice.  Then  a  cousin  perceived  her,  and  came 
up  and  spoke;  then  an  aunt^  and  a  friend,  her  father, 
and  Rosamond,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  she  was  the 
centre  of  a  little  circle,  all  making  eager  and  loud 
inquiries,  under  the  protection  of  the  clanging  chords 
of  Donizetti's  opera.    But  where  was  Mr,  Verney? 
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Still  not  seeing  her,  but  talking  in  a  distant  corner 
to  General  Mainwariug,  who,  being  an  old  man 
with  grey  hair,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament  besides, 

'  htd  been  looked  upon  by  Myra  with  awe  from  Her 
infancy.  To  interrupt  such  a  conTcrsation  would 
have  been  an  unpardonable  disrespect.  The  music 
ceased.  Myra  hoped  Mr.  Verney  wonld  move,  and 
he  did  move  ;  he  turned  round,  eaw  her,  came  up  to 
her,  shook  hands  heartily,  said  a  few  kind  words  — 
so  kind,  indeed,  that  Myra  felt  herself  the  basest  of 
hypocrites — and  then  went  back  again  to  his  politics. 
What  else  could  she  have  expected?  Her  anxiety  to 
speak  to  him  alone  became  all  but  unsupportable. 
One  or  two  of  the  party  who  were  to  have  beds  in 
the  village  were  preparing  to  take  their  leave.  Mrs, 
Verney  came  up  and  begged  her  to  go  to  bed  also. 
Bosamond  arged  the  same  request,  promising  to  come 
to  her  room  for  a  few  minutes'  cbat.  Her  father 
made  a  remark  upon  her  pale  face,  and  told  her  she 
was  foolish  in  remaining;  and  Myra  felt  tired,  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  stand;  and  bewildered  and  feverish, 

•  so  that  she  could  with  difficulty  bring  herself  to  make 
a  rational  answer  to  anything  that  was  said;  and 
still  lingered,  and  persisted  in  lingering,  until  Mr. 
Cameron  sternly  ordered  her  to  go  at  once,  and  the 
die  was  cast. 

Myra  wished  a  general '  good  night,'  and,  walking 
up  to  Mr.  Verney,  interrupting  him  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  said,  in  a  very  low  trembling  voice,  '  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.  Will  you  come  with 
me  to  the  school-room  V 
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*  Certaialj,  if  jon  desire  it ;'  bat  the  expressioa  of 
hifl  ftce  at  that  moment  Myra  never  forgot. 

'  A  private  tite-d~iite,'  said  Mrs.  Veme;^^,  aa  they 
passed  her  in  the  corridor.  '  That  ia  not  at  all 
proper;  but  I  suppose  yea  are  forestalling  the  privi- 
lege of  brother  and  sister.  Good  night,  dear  Mjra ; 
we  meet  at  ten  to-morrow.  Charles,  the  Colonel 
wishes  to  go  ;  are  we  to  wait  and  take  you  home,  or 
send  the  carriage  back  ?  * 

'  Send  it  back,  if  you  will ;  I  like  to  be  independent.' 

'And  to  have  a  few  last  words  with  Bosamond. 
Well,  it  is  very  natural!  Good  night,  once  more, 
dear  j'  and  Mrs.  Verney  kissed  Myra.  '  How  bnm- 
ingly  hot  your  forehead  is  I  Fray  go  to  bed  soon,  or 
you  will  be  111  ^sio.' 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  school'ioom  'vfbs  but  dimi;  illuminated  by  tbe 
one  candle  which  Mjra  placed  upon  the  centre 
table.  Mr.  Verney  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  his 
face  turned  partiallj  awaj  from  the  light.  He  was 
the  first  to  apeak. 

'Well,  dear  child,  it  is  late;  yon  must  say  your 
say  quickly.' 

'Ab  quickly  as  I  can;  bul^  oh,  Mr.  Verneyl  I 
ihink  you  know!'  And  Myra  drew  liear,  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  him  timidly. 

'Know!  I  know  a  good  many  things.  You  must 
really  speak  plainly,  if  I  am  to  understand  you.' 

'  You  will  bo  angry —  it  may  not  be  my  businCBS, 
— but  it  has  made  me  so  very  unhappy.  I  saw  Miss 
Stuart  and  Mrs.  Tracy  at  St.  Wolfgang.' 

He  turned  round  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 
'Beally!  and  I  suppose  they  inquired  after  me?' 

No  answer.   Myra  was  too  much  amazed  to  apeak. 

'  They  are  old  acqutuntances  of  mine,'  he  con- 
tinued.    'Perhaps  they  talked  about  me?' 

'  Yes,  they  talked ;  tbey  said — but  Mrs.  Tracy  did 
not  wish  me  to  repeat  it  all,  only  I  must.' 

'My  dear  little  girl,  this  is  too  ailly.    What  do 
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you  mean  hy  keeping  me  here,  after  ten  o'clock  at 
Dighl^  to  tell  me  what  some  ladj  would  not  tike  me 
to  he^.  You  have  eome  senseleBs  conecience-crotchet 
in  your  head,  Myra;  but  you  are  growing  too  old  to 
indulge  such  folly.' 

'  It  is  not  a  conscience-crotchet,'  exclaimed  Myra, 
recoTcring  her  self-possession,  as  her  pride  was  tonaed 
by  Mr.  Verney'a  tone ;  <  It  is  truth  and  right.' 

' Indeed  1 ' 

That  'indeed'  was  generally  too  much  for  Myra's 
self-confidence,  there  was  such  absolute  superiori^ 
in  it.  Yet  she  continued,  boldly :  '  Mr.  Vemey,  if 
you  were  engaged  to  Miss  Stuart,  you  had  no  right 
to  engage  yourself  at  the  same  time  to  Bosamond.' 

'  Oh  1  you  have  heard  that  folly,  have  you  ?  Dear 
child,  I  quite  agree  with  yon.  If  I  am  engaged  to 
Misa  Stuart,  I  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  engaged 
to  your  siater  Rosamond.' 

'  But  Miss  Stuart  considered  yon  were  engaged  to 
her.' 

*  What  »  young  lady  considers  is  one  thing;  what 
is  actually  the  fact,  another.  My  dear  Myra,  take 
my  advice,  and  go  to  bed,  and  don't  trouble  yourself 
any  more  with  matters  which  do  n't  concern  yon. 
Rosamond  and  I  quite  understand  each  other,  and 
any  interference  with  us  will  only  produce  mischief.' 

'  But  Mrs.  Tracy  said  the  aame — at  least,  that  it 
had  been  an  engagement;  she  did  not  say  it  was 
actually  so  now.' 

'  Mrs,  Tracy  knows  the  state  of  things  too  well  to 
make  any  such  absurd  assertion.' 

'  There  ia  no  absurdity  in  il^  Mr.  Vemey,'  said 
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My ra,  verj  gravel;.  '  I  do  n't  know  how  things  are 
at  this  moment^  but  I  do  know  that  you  were  en- 

gt^ed,  and  as  a  proof '     She  paused,  and  laid 

upon  the  table  the  little  case  contaiubg  the  ring  and 
the  lock  of  hair. 

Aa  he  took  them  up  she  saw  his  colour  change. 
'  I  have  a  message  for  you,'  continued  Mjra.  '  Mies 
Stuart  bids  yon  take  your  choice  between  the  two. 
You  aeked  for  the  bair ;  if  yon  keep  it  she  feels  that 
you  will  return  to  her.  Ton  gave  her  the  ring ;  if 
yon  accept  it  back  again,  she  will  know  that  yon  are 
gone  from  her  for  ever.' 

'Kosamond  will    thank    you   for  this,'  was  the 

'I  know;  it  may  seem  treacherous,  but  they  were 
given  me.  Oh,  Mr.  Yemey !  I  have  been  very 
wretched.' 

'  Because  you  have  interfered  with  affkira  which 
are  quite  out  of  your  province,'  continued  Mr.  Yer- 
ney,  sternly.  'I  did  give  this  ring;  I  did  ask  for 
this  hair.  I  was  like  other  men.  Bosamond  knows 
it;  she  is  satisfied.    Tou  need  ask  no  more.' 

'  And  Miss  Stuart  is  miserable,'  siud  Myra. 

Mr.  Yerney  leaned  his  head  upon  hia  band,  as  he 
said,  in  an  under  tone,  '  And  I  have  been  miserable 
also.' 

'  I  may  return  the  hair  ?'  asked  Myra. 

There  was  no  reply. 

'  And  I  may  tell  my  father  all  that  I  know,'  she 
continued. 

'Tell  your  father  !'  Mr.  Verney  started  from  his 
seat.     'Myra,  do  you   think  I  am  a  man  likely  to 
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endure  this  monstrous,  this  unheard-of,  interrereace. 
Tell  your  father!     Yea,  tell  him  at  jour  peril,' 

'I  must  tell  him,'  was  Myra's  firm  answer. 

Mr.  Vemey's  tone  changed.  'Even  so — tell  him  if 
you  will,'  he  said.  '  Go  to  him,  let  him  know  how 
you  have  forgotten  your  duty  to  your  sister — how 
yon  have  striven  to  mar  her  happiness — hear  what 
he  will  say.' 

'I  must  tell  him  all  that  Mrs.  Tracy  told  me,'  per* 
sisted  Myra. 

'  All !  What  all  ?  Mrs.  Tracy  knows  there  is  no 
engagement  now.' 

'Mrs.  Tracy  spoke  of  other  things  besides  the 
engagement,'  said  Myra,  hesitatingly. 

'Mark  me,  Myra,  if  you  have  been  listening  to 
lies,  and  are  now  going  to  repeat  them,  God  knows 
how  bitterly  you  will  repent  it.  Let  me  hear  what 
Mrs.  Tracy  said.' 

'  She  told  me  things  which  I  must  repeat  to  my 
father/  began  Myra;  but  Mr.  Yerney  interrupted 
her. 

'  Then  Mrs.  Tracy  is  a  false  hypocrite,  and  if 
Eosamond  is  rendered  miserable  for  life,  it  will  be 
her  doing  and  yours,  Myra.  And  we  trusted  you; 
yes,   we   trusted  yon  more   than  any  other  human 

'And  I  was  wrong  in  consenting  to  he  so  trusted,' 
said  Myra^.     'That  also  shall  I  saj  to  papa.' 

Mr.  Vemey  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room. 

'  I  have  been  very  unhappy,'  continued  Myra,  '  and 
I  cannot  bear  tlie  feeling  of  having  done  wroD"'  any 
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longer.     And,  Mr.  Yerney,  if  there  ia  bo  truth    in 
what  Mrs.  Trscj  said,  you  will  very  easily  explain 

everything  to  papa.' 

'  Myra,  liateii  to  me.  You  are  boaud  in  honour  to 
tell  me  the  accusations  made  against  me,  before  you 
repeat  them  to  anyone.     I  require  you  to  do  so.' 

Mr.  Verney  placed  himself  before  her,  and  looked 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  determination,  before 
which  she  actually  quailed, 

'  I  think  I  am  bound  to  do  eo,'  ehe  replied.  '  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  now  for  that  reason.  I  will 
try  and  remember  it  all.' 

'Yes,  all  ;lBt  there  bene  reserve,  no  prevarication.' 

The  colour  mounted  to  Myra'a  cheek,  and  she 
looked  up  at  him  indignantly,  '  Mr.  Verney,  you  have 
no  right  to  use  that  word.  I  do  not  know  how  to  pre- 
varicate. Mrs.  Tracy  told  me  that  you  were  greatly 
in  debt,  that  even  if  you  were  to  return  to  India 
your  income  would  not  be  sufficient  to  set  you  free, 
and  that  your  private  fortune  was  all  gone,  because 
it  was  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Stuart's  affairs,  which 
within  the  last  two  months  had  become  so  involved 
there  was  no  hope  of  retrieving  them.  And  she  said, 
also,  that  if  it  had  not  beeu  for  these  money  difficul- 
ties you  would  have  married  Miss  Stuart  This  is 
what  I  must  tell  papa,'  she  added;  'he  must  know  it 
to-night.' 

Mr.  Yemey  had  listened  with  a  countenance  ab- 
solutely impassive ;  when  Myra  concluded,  a.  sharp, 
satirical,   light    laugh   seemed  to  ring  through  the 
apartment,  as  he  said,  '  Is  that  all  ?  ' ' 
'Yes,  all." 
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'  Thank  joa,  I  sappoae  I  mfty  be  allowed  to  spare 
joa  tixe  tronble  of  commaDi eating  these  important 
facts,  or  ex^geratioDB,  of  falBcboods,  or  irith  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  dignified,  to  year  father?' 

Myra  gazed  at  him  in  ntter  perplexity. 

'  Tod  have  no  wish,  I  imagine,  to  place  yonreelf  in 
an  unfitting  or  improper  position,'  he  continaed. 

'  I  wish  to  tell  papa  what  Hrs.  Ti'acy  told  me^* 
said  Myra, '  and  I  intend  to  do  so.' 

'  Precisely  so ;  that  is,  yon  wUh  Mr.  Cameron  to 
know.     If  I  tell  him,  yon  will  be  equally  satisfied.' 

Myra  hesitated.  '  I  must  tell  him  that  I  was 
wrong  in  sending  the  letters,'  she  said. 

'We  will  leave  your  little  confessions  for  the 
present.  They  are  not  exactly  to  the  point.  Time 
presses.  I  desire  yon  simply  to  nnderstaad  that  I 
relieve  you  firom  your  mission.' 

'And  you  will  say  it  all?'  said  Myra;  'But 
Mrs.  Tracy,  I  am  sure,  wished  me  to  say  it  myself.' 

'We  will  forget  Mrs.  Tracy.  The  qnestioD  lies 
between  you  and  me.' 

'  Oh!  Mr.  Verney,  you  would  not  deceive  me,'  said 
Myra,  and  she  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
such  child-like,  earnest  truth,  that  the  cold-hearted, 
cynical  man  of  the  world  was  toached  by  it^  and  he 
answered  with  a  sincerity  which  coald  not  be 
doubted — 

'Myra,  on  the  word  of  a  man  of  bononr,  I  will 
not  marry  your  sister  until  your  father  knows  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  known  about  me,' 

'  And  I  may  speak  to  him  myself  after  you  have 
spoken  to  him  ?'  said  Myra, 
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He  turned  from  her  abraptl^. 

'  I  don't  doubt — I  can't.  Oh,  Mr.  Verney,  forgive 
me!' 

There  wm  a  sUence  of  some  seconds.  Mr,  Vemey 
kept  his  face  partially  averted.  Then  he  answered 
ID  a  voice  from  which  all  hittemeas  was  gone — '  Say 
to   him   what   yon  will    to-morrow.      Now,  good 

Myra  burst  into  tears. 

'Poor  childl'  he  took  her  hand  tenderly,  and  she 
allowed  it  to  rest  in  hia,  whilst  scarcely  articulate 
through  her  sobs  came  the  words  :  '  If  you  will  only 
say  you  foi^ive  mel' 

'  God  bless  you.  I  am  not  worthy  to  forgive  you,' 
The  last  sentence  was  uttered  as  if  spoken  to  him- 
self, and  before  Myra  could  add  another  word  he  had 
left  her. 

Myra  listened  to  his  footsteps  along  the  corridor 
and  thought  he  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
after  vainly  trying  to  hide  the  traces  of  tears  on  her 
face  she  went  up  to  her  own  room.  Conyers  was 
waiting  for  her  with  the  bridesmaid's  dreas. 

'Oh,  Mias  Myra!  how  could  you  he  ao  forgetful 
and  stay  so  late  !  Your  mamma  has  rung  for  me 
twice,  to  know  if  the  dress  fita.' 

*  I  am  so  tired,'  was  Myra'a  most  true  answer. 
'Conyera,  you  must  leave  it.' 

ConyerB  merely  replied  by  assisting  Myra  to  uu- 
fasteo  the  dresa  abe  wore,  and  to  put  on  the  other. 

'  Miss  Cameron  wished  to  come  in  and  see  it  on, 
Hiss  Myra ;  I  believe  she  promised  your  mamma  she 
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would.  It  looks  very  nice,  doesn't  it  now  ?'  Conyera 
moved  the  glass  so  that  Myra  might  look  at  herself. 

It  was  a  startling  contrast,  that  bridal  attire  and 
the  pale  face  of  distress.  Myra  glanced  at  herself  for 
an  instant,  and  then  sat  down  with  a  look  of  such 
utter  wretchedness  that  Conyers,  interpreting  it  as 
fatigne,  looked  quite  alarmed. 

■  Shall  I  go  and  call  Miss  Cameron  7'  she  asked, 
when  Myra  seemed  a  little  recovered. 

'Yes,  if  you  will  Tell  her  to  come  quickly;'  and 
when  Conyers  was  gone  Myra  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  her  hands  clasped  together,  repeating 
a  few  words  of  prayer,  which,  though  wandering 
and  unconnected,  soothed  her  with  the  consciousness 
of  not  being  left  to  bear  her  burden  alone. 

Cheerful,  bright,  good-natured,  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  morning  instead  of  night,  Rosamond  came. 
Myra  scarcely  knew  what  she  said  or  did  ;  she  only 
felt  that  every  tone  of  her  sister's  voice  went  through 
her  as  if  it  had  been  the  thrust  of  a  dagger. 

'  Tou  are  tired,  poor  darling,'  said  Rosamond, 
giving  a  hasty  glance  of  inspection.  '  The  dress 
does  very  well.    Gro  to  bed.' 

'  Is  everyone  else  gone  ?     Mr.  Vemey  ? ' 

'  Not  yet,  I  tliink.  Shall  I  take  him  your  love  ?' 
and  she  laughed. 

Myra  sank  down  upon  the  nearest  chair. 

'  Ob  child,  to  rumple  your  dress  in  that  way ! 
Take  it  off,  Conyers,  and  put  her  into  bed.  Good 
night.' 

Myra  just  managed  to  say  '  good  night,'  and  that 
was  all.     Happily,  perhaps,  for  herself,  she  was  by 
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this  time  so  utterly  worn   out  that  she  could  only 
leave  herself  in  Conyers'  hands  to  be  undressed, 

'  Do  n't  call  her  too  early  in  the  morning,  Conyers,' 
was  Rosamond's  last  ^ood-natured  speech.  *  She 
won't  be  wanted  till  it  is  time  to  go  to  church.' 
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'Tj^IGHT  o'clock,  MiM  Mjra.  Indeed  you  mnat  be 
J-J    quick.' 

Myra  started  from  a  heavy  yet  disturbed  sleep,  and 
H&t  up  in  bed,  scarcely  conscious  where  she  -was. 

'  Tour  Bist^ra  are  very  nearly  ready,  and  the 
bridesmaids  are  all  to  have  their  breakfast  together 
in  the  school-room  ;  and  my  mistress  hopes  you  will 
be  able  to  go  down  and  attend  to  them,  Miss  Myra : 
so  please  make  haste.     Can  I  help  you  ? ' 

'  Thank  you,  Conyers,  no.  I  do  n't  want  help;  but 
is  papa  dressed  ? ' 

'  I  can't  say,  Misa  ;  not  yet  though,  I  fancy.' 

'But  can  I  see  him?  Was  he  very  late  laet  night? 
Do  you  think  I  can  see  him  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Myra,  if  you  would  only  dress  your- 
self you  could  settle  all  that  afterwards.  Your  mamma 
ia  BO  fidgety  about  the  school-room  breakfast.' 

'  If  you  will  leave  me,  Conyers,  I  will  be  as  quick 
as  I  can.     Juliet  most  begin  without  me.     Pray  go.' 

There  waa  an  intense  irritability  in  Myra'a  tone. 
Conyers  departed. 

Was  it  then  Kosamond's  wedding  morning  ?  Were 
there    no    difficulties  —  no    obstacles  ?     Had    Mr. 
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Verney  really  satiafled  her  father  ?  And  had  Myra 
only  dreamt  of  some  terrible  discovery?  She  listened 
to  the  Bounds  in  the  hooae  :  all  was  stir,  oxcitemen^ 
preparation.  Juliet's  voice  was  heard  on  the  stairs^ 
loud  and  merry.  She  wanted  Conyere  to  aller  her 
Gash ;  the  bridesmaids  did  not  like  the  way  their 
sashes  had  been  made  up,  and  must  have  them  pnton 
differently.  Then  came  Annette  with  rather  a 
whining  voice,  complaining  that  abe  should  never  be 
ready  in  time ;  then  a  cousin,  who  stood  in  Roaa- 
mond'a  doorway,  called  '  Conyers '  in  the  autliori- 
tative  tone  which  belongs  to  the  chief  confidant©  of 
the  chief  personage  on  an  important  occasion  ;  and 
again  Conyers,  doubtless  actuated  by  some  secret 
misgiving,  knocked  at  Myra's  door,  to  inqnire 
bow  long  it  would  be  before  she  was  ready  —  and 
Myra  started  up  and  began  to  dress. 

She  always  dressed  slowly  :  ber  mind  was  apt  to 
wander  to  subjects  which  interested  her;  and  this 
morning  she  was  awkward  and  nervous,  and  every- 
thing went  wrong.  Again  and  again  messages  were 
sent  to  hurry  her,  and  then  the  nervousness  increased ; 
and  she  longed,  ob,  so  earnestly  !  to  have  a  quiet 
timq  for  her  prayers  ;  and  when  she  knelt  down  she 
conld  not  collect  her  thoughts  or  express  what  she 
vranted  to  eay;  and  just  as  she  had  begun  to  be  a 
little  composed  another  knock  made  ber  start  up, 
and  she  had  to  answer  some  trivial  question,  which 
irritated  her,  and  made  her  feel  quite  wicked.  It 
was  very  trying;  but  more  trying  than  all  was  a  sense 
of  unreality,  which  made  her  several  times  pause  as 
if  something  in  her  mind  was  wrong ;  as  if  in  some 
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way  abe  had  beea  under  a  great  delusion,  and  had 
not  yet  awakened  from  it.  ' 

But  she  was  dresBsd  at  last,  and  went  down  to 
breakfast.  A  merry  party  was  assembled.  Jnliet  was 
pouring  out  coffee  and  Annette  lea.  Henrietta  and 
Elise  Verney  with  the  other  brideemaids,  making  ia 
all  eight,  were  assembled.  They  were  all  talking 
eagerly  wbeu  Myra  came  in. 

'  Look,'  said  Juliet^  holding  up  a  ring  to  her,  '  Icmk 
what  was  found  an  the  mant«l-piece  this  momiDg. 
There  is  carefulness ! ' 

Myra  turned  quite  white,  but  answered  gently, 
'The  ring  is  not  mine.' 

'  Not  yours  1  What  will  you  say  next  ?  Too 
know  Mr.  Verney  gave  it  yon  last  night,  and  the 
case  is  on  your  dressing-table  at  this  moment.  Won't 
I  tell  him  what  a  value  you  put  upon  his  gifts !  I 
wish  he  had  offered  it  to  me.' 

'Please  give  me  the  ring,  Juliet,'  replied  Myra; 
'and  will  you  let  me  have  some  coffee?' 

■Do  give  her  the  ring,  Juliet,'  said  Henrietta 
Verney,  who  was  sitting  near  her.  '  She  does  not 
look  well  enough  to  bear  being  teased  this  momiog.' 

'But  she  says  it  is  not  hers,'  said  Juliet.  '  Then 
it  must  be  Mr.  Vemey*8,  and  I  shall  give  it  back  to 
him.' 

'  Oh  no,  Juliet !  indeed  you  most  not.  Let  me 
have  it,'  exclaimed  Myra.  '  I  know  about  it,  only  it 
is  not  mine.' 

'  Then  there  is  a  mystery,'  exclumed  Juliet,  look- 
ing round  triumphantly,  '  and  I  was  right.  How  I 
will  torment  Mr.  Verney  I    I  could  not  imagine  what 
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yoo  and  he  had  to  say  to  eacli  other  such  a  long  time 
last  night,' 

The  remark  drew  the  general  attention  upon  Myra, 
who  sat  drinking  her  coffee,  and  trying  to  look  un- 
conscious and  indifferent,  whilst  the  trembling  of  her 
hand  and  the  paleness  of  her  lips  plainly  betrayed 
her  agitation. 

Glances  passed  around,  Henrietta  Vemey  whis> 
pered  to  a  servant  to  bring  a  little  sal-volatile,  but 
the  whisper  reached  Myra's  ears,  and  had  a  most 
strengthening  effect.  She  looked  up  and  smiled,  and 
s^d  she  was  much  obliged,  but  she  was  quite  weU. 
The  journey  of  the  day  before  had  been  fatiguing, 
but  she  should  be  quite  herself  after  breakfast ;  and 
then  the  remarks  ceased  apparently,  but  &  certain 
feeling  of  curiosity  and  suspicion  had  been  awakened, 
which  was  not  lessened  by  the  tone  in  which  Myra 
asked,  whether  anyone  had  seen  her  father  that 
morning. 

*  I  see  him  now,'  exclaimed  Annette,  as  she  turned 
to  the  window.  '  He  is  walking  across  the  lawn  with 
the  Archdeacon.  They  are  going  to  the  church,  I 
am  sure,  to  be  sure  that  everything  is  right.' 

Myra  pushed  aside  her  coffee-cup  and  hurried  to 
the  door. 

'  Myra,  Myra,  where  are  you  going  V  exclaimed 
Juliet.  'There  are  a  thousand  things  we  want  to 
say  and  arrange.     You  must  not  go.' 

'  I  must  speak  to  papa,'  said  Myra.  She  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  and  Annette  watched  her  rushing 
across  the  lawn. 

'  Something  is  the  matter,'  observed  Juliet  oracu- 
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larly.  Everyone  else  seemed  to  think  the  same,  and 
a  party  gathered  round  the  window. 

'  In  her  white  dresB  and  without  a  honnet  I  So 
like  Myra  it  is,'  murmured  Annette.  '  I  do  believe 
she  will  go  out  into  the  high  road.' 

'  The  Archdeacon  will  think  her  mad,'  said  Juliet. 

'  She  has  not  caught  up  with  them  though, 'ex claimed 
a  young  eouain,     '  Just  look,  she  is  coming  back.' 

'I  don't  believe  papa  is  going  to  the  church,'  said 
Juliet.  '  He  haa  turned  down  towards  the  Rectory. 
Can't  you  see  him  crossing  the  bridge  ?  ' 

Myra  returned  almost  immediately,  and  said  quietly, 
'  Dr.  Kingsbury  is  not  so  well  this  morning,  and  has 
asked  to  see  papa.     He  will  be  back  again  directly,' 

'  Oh  I  then  you  did  catch  up  with  him,'  exclaimed 
Juliet.  '  What  did  the  Archdeacon  think  of  you  ? 
He  must  have  been  very  mach  astonished.' 

'  I  did  not  speak  to  the  Archdeacon,'  replied  Myra, 
and  her  voice  grew  husky  as  she  added  —  '  they 
don't  think  Dr.  Kingsbury  will  live  through  the 
day.' 

A  general  silence  fell  upon  the  party. 

At  that  instant  the  door  was  thrown  open  rather 
widely,  and  Rosamond,  in  her  bridal  dress  of  white 
silk,  with  an  orange-blossom  wreath  and  lace  veil, 
entered  the  room.  A  murmur  of  admiration  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Rosamond's  figure  was  ex- 
quisitely graceful.  Her  delicate  complexion  was 
tinged  by  excitement,  her  blue  eyes,  usually  rather 
hard  and  cold,  were  softened  into  an  expression 
which  was  almost  tender  in  its  sweetness,  whilst  her 
small  mouth  was  brightened  with  a  smile  of  the  most 
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perfect  amiability.  No  man  could  have  looted  at  her 
that  morning  without  believing  that  he  who  could 
win  her  for  his  wife  must  have  a  prospect  of  perfect 
happiness.  The  more  cynical  of  her  owa  sex  might 
iodeed  have  traced  an  absence  of  perfect  simplicity 
in  her  moTementa,  and  a  tone  of  satisfied  vanity  in 
the  gentle  greeting  which  she  gave  her  friends  ;  but 
it  was  surely  not  more  than  might  be  considered  na- 
tural under  the  circumstances.  What  failing  is  so 
inherent  in  a  woman's  nature  ae  vanity?  It  ia  the 
last  fault  which,  except  in  aggravated  cases,  the 
world  feels  called  upon  to  condemn.  It  is  the  first 
which  anyone  earnestly  yeai'ning  to  serve  God  with 
a  perfect  heart  will  labour  to  uproot. 

'  Mamma  told  me  she  had  promised  you  I  should 
come  and  showmyself ;'  and  Rosamond  advanced  into 
the  centre  of  the  room,  '  Myra,  love,  how  are  you 
this  morning  7  You  do  n't  look  ss  if  you  had  slept 
an  hour,' 

Myra  looked  at  her  for  an  instant  in  silent  admirEi- 
IJon,  and,  kissing  her,  whispered — '  Oh,  Rosamond, 
are  you  happy  ? ' 

'Yes,  dear  child,  quite  happy — quite.  Do  you 
doubt  ? '  and  Rosamond  laughed. 

Myra  said  not  another  word,  but  turned  to  go  away. 

'  The  carriages  will  be  here  almost  directly,  and 
the  bridesmaids  are  to  go  first,  Myra,'  exclaimed 
Juliet^  following  her. 

'I  must  wait  for  papa,'  said  Myra.  She  paused  in 
the  doorway. 

'He  may  stay  with  Dr.  £ingebury  till  the  last 
moment,'  observed  Juliet. 
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'  Ah,  poor  Dr.  Wmgabarj  !  I  am  so  sorry.  It  is 
dreadfully  nnrortunate,'  munnnred  Bosunond.  'I 
ebould  BO  have  liked  him  to  perform  the  ceremony.' 

'  Please,  Myro,  do  n't  keep  ue  wMting,'  persisted 
Juliet     '  Where  are  you  going  now  ?' 

'  To  mamma's  room.  I  have  not  seen  her  this 
morning.' 

'  But  Conyers  is  with  her,  and  she  will  .be  worried 
if  she  is  interrupted.  Do  stay  here,  and  let  us  keep 
an  eye  upon  you.' 

'  Please  not,  Juliet.  I  —  I  do  n't  feel  very  well.' 
No  one  thought  of  asking  what  was  the  matter,  and 
Myra  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room. 

Those  next  minutes  of  waiting,  how  endless,  how 
intolerable  they  appeared  1  One  or  two  earriages 
drew  up,  and  as  each  one  came  near  Myra  expected 
the  summons.  Several  times  she  fancied  she  heard 
her  father's  voice.  Several  times  she  believed  that 
she  was  called  herself.  Then  came  the  snggeation 
not  to  worry  herself  any  more — to  forget  Mrs.  Tracy, 
to  trust  Mr,  Yerney,  to  believe  that  it  was  all  right- 
Then  all  kinds  of  absurd  impossible  wishes  entered 
her  head — that  she  could  run  down  to  the  Hectory 
— see  her  father.— see  the  dear  old  Bector — tell  all 
she  had  to  tell  there.  Oh  I  why  had  she  delayed? 
It  must  have  been  cowardice.  If  she  had  not  so 
dreaded  an  interview  with  her  father,  surely  she 
would  have  sought  it  more.  And  if  all  should  not 
be  right!  Now,  at  the  very  last  moment  1 — her  heart 
turned  sick  with  fear,  and  just  at  that  moment  the 
call  rang  through  the  corridor,  '  The  carriages  are 
ready  for  the  bridesmaids.    No  time  to  be  lost.' 
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Juliet  rushed  to  Myra'a  room.  Conyera  also  was 
st  hand. 

'  Yoar  mamma  has  sent  me,  Mise  Myra,  that  she 
may  be  quite  sure  your  dress  is  right.' 

'  I  must  see  papa '  was  all  Myra  could  say. 

'Papa  1'  interposed  Juliet.  'Nonsense,  Myra,  It 
is  impossible.' 

'  Indeed,  Miss  Myra,  it  won't  do  to  wait.  Can  I 
tell  him  anything  for  you  ?  *  asked  Conyers. 

Another  impatient  call  for  the  bridesmaids,  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  some  one  was  heard  to  say, 
'  The  carriage  is  to  take  Mr.  Cameron  up  at  the 
Rectory.' 

Myra  turned  to  her  sifter  with  sudden  dignity  of 
manner.  '  Go,  Juliet,  I  will  follow  directly  ; '  and 
Juliet  rather  awed  and  repelled,  though  she  did  not 
know  why,  ran  downstairs. 

Myra  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and  spoke  not  a 
word  till  they  reached  the  cbnrch. 

The  bridesmaids  were  to  wait  in  the  school-room, 
which  was  close  adjoining.  There  the  little  pro- 
cession was  to  be  formed,  and  the  school-children 
were  already  in  attendance,  prepared  to  strew  flowers 
in  the  bride's  path.  Several  gentlemen  were  stand- 
ing about,  watching  for  the  carriage  which  was  to 
eome  by  the  Rectory  road.  Inquiries  were  made  for 
Mr.  Vemey,  but  the  Stormont  party  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

The  Archdeacon  drove  up,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
of  impatience  and  disappointment.  He  went  into  the 
vestry,  and  Godfrey  Cameron  followed  him. 

Still  no  carriage  from  the  Eectory  ;  but  presently 
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came  a  great  rumble  of  wheels,  and  the  Stormont 
carriage  and  four  stopped  before  the  west  porch. 
The  achool-children  crowded  round  so  that  no  one 
could  exactly  see  Trho  got  out,  but  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Verney  was  one  of  the  number. 
Myra  pressed  to  the  doorway,  and  erea  went  a  few 
steps  into  the  road.  As  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
her  father  increased,  the  misgiTiDgs,  the  fears,  the 
reproaches  of  her  possibly  OTer-scrupulons  conscience 
Kvoke  to  agony. 

'  They  are  coming — yes,  coming.  Now  then,'  Juliet 
palled  Myra  back,  and  the  bridal  carriage  drew  up. 

Godfrey  came  out  of  the  vestry  and  went  into  the 
school-room.  'The  Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Bathurst 
are  quite  ready;  form  yourselves  properly  —  the 
Stormont  people  are  in  the  church.' 

Myra  deliberately  left  her  place,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation of  everyone  went  up  to  her  father  as  he 
got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  laid  her  band  on  his  arm. 
'  Papa,  I  must  speak  with  yon.' 

Mr.  Cameron's  face  was  like  a  thunder-cloud. 
'  Speak,  child !    Now  ?    Folly  I ' 

*  Papa ' — she  drew  him  aside,  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled, 80  that  she  was  scarcely  intelligible  — '  have 
you  seen  MnVemey?     Is  it  all  right  ?' 

'  Seen  him  ?  He  is  here.  Of  course  all  is  right> 
Go,  child,  go ;  do  n't  think  you  are  to  arrange 
things.' 

Myra  shrank  away  crushed  ;  but  she  joined  the 
procession  into  the  church.  The  building  was 
crowded.  All  the  village  people  were  there,  the 
farmers,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who 
were  to  be  present  at  the  breakfast  afterwards. 
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Bosamond,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm,  walked  com- 
posedly up  the  aiale,  the  eight  brideBmaids  following. 
Mr.  Cameron  glanced  round  for  Mr.  Vemey,  so  did 
Godfrey,  Edmand,  the  Archdeacon ;  so  also  did 
Colonel  Vemey  and  the  Stormont  guests.  Where 
was  he  ?  Some  one  whispered,  '  he  must  have  for- 
gotten the  ring,  or  the  license  ; '  and  the  murmur 
was  handed  round,  but  still  people  looked  surprised. 

Mr.  Cameron  went  up  to  Colonel  Vernej.  '  Is  he 
coming  ?    What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'  Coming !  He  mnst  be  here^  Who  came  with 
him?' 

No  one.  The  Hall  party  had  believed  he  was  to 
accompany  Colonel  Verney.  Colonel  Verney  had 
understood  that  Mr.  Temey  was  gone  to  the  Hall. 

The  buzz  in  the  church  became  audible.  One  or 
two  persons  left  their  places  and  went  out  into  the 
churchyard  to  look.  Rosamond  was  led  to  a  seat,  still 
outwardly  retaining  perfect  self-posaessioD.  Myra 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  together,  and  neither  trem- 
bled nor  felt  bewildered,  for  the  hour  for  courage  was 
come. 

Mr.  Cameron,  with  his  head  erect,  and  insensible 
to  the  gazing  crowd,  walked  down  the  lusle,  and  in  a 
loud  authoritative  tone  ordered  that  Colonel  Verney'a 
carriage  should  drive  back  instantly  to  Stormont. 
'  Mr.  Yemey  had  mistaken  the  hour.' 

The  coachman  mounted  the  coach-box,  and  ga- 
thered up  the  reins,  and  was  about  to  drive  off,  when 
a  boy  was  seen  running  at  full  speed  down  the  lane 
from  the  Hall. 

'A  message,  sir,*  said  the  Stormont  footman, 
touching  his  hat.     '  Shall  we  wait  for  it  F ' 
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*  Tea,  wait.'  Mr.  Cameron  walked  forward  &  few 
BlepB. 

The  footman  brouglit  back  a  letter  directed  to 
iijn. 

'  The  young  fellow  eaye,  sir,  that  he  met  Mr. 
Vemey  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  near  the  rail- 
way Btation,  and  that  he  gave  him  this  note  and  told 
him  to  take  it  to  the  Hall.' 

'  An  hour  and  a  half  ago  I '  exclaimed  Mr. 
Cameron. 

'  Tea,  air  ;  the  boy  aays  he  knows  it  ought  to  have 
been  given  aooner,  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  somC' 
where  elee  first' 

Mr.  Cameron  took  the  aote,  examined  It,  almost 
broke  the  seal. 

'  €ro  for  Mias  Myra— bid  her  come  here.* 

The  man  entered  the  church,  and  went  up  to  Myra. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  Mrs.  Terney  came 
up  to  her,  begging  to  be  told  what  was  the  matter. 
So  did  Colonel  Vemey.  Curiosity  became  intenae. 
The  congregation  were-Ieaving  their  seats  and  crowd- 
ing  into  the  aisles.  Rosamond  remained  in  her  place, 
but  she  iraa  deadly  pale.  Edmund  Cameron  alone 
thought  for  Myra,  and,  drawing  her  arm  within  his, 
led  her  down  the  church.  She  leaned  upon  him  still 
as  her  father  put  the  letter  into  her  bands.  Th« 
envelope  enclosed  another  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cameron.    The  lines  addressed  to  heraelf  were  few. 

'  You  will  give  this  to  your  father.  I  have  en- 
tered into  no  'explanations  ;  but  after  the  doubts 
ezpreseed  in  your  conversation  last  night,  and  which. 
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I  imagine,  will  be  shared  by  all  your  fftiuilj,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  falfill  my  engagement.  I  leare 
it  to  yoa  to  comfort  R<«amond,  if'  ehe  should  require 
comfort.'     C.  V. 

Mjra  gftT6  the  note  to  her  brother,  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  almost  lell 
to  the  ground.  Edmund  lifted  her  into  one  of  the 
carriages  and  went  up  to  Mr.  Cameron. 

'  We  must  take  Rosamond  Iiome,  sir.  Shall  I  fetch 
her?' 

Mr.  Cameron's  face  was  livid  with  rage.  He  threw 
Mr.  Vemej's  letter  to  the  ground,  and  as  he  clenched 
his  hands,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  an 
oatli  escaped  him. 

'  Shall  I  fetch  her,  sir  ? '  repeated  Edmaud. 

There  was  no  answer ;  but  Mr.  Cameron  strode  up 
the  aisle,  and,  without  uttering  a  single  word  of  ex- 
planation, led  Rosamond  from  the  chnrch,  placed  her 
in  the  carriage  by  Myra's  sid^  seated  himself  by  her, 
and  in  a  tone  of  thunder  gave  the  order  to  drive  to 
the  Hall. 

Then,  like  the  rush  of  a  storm,  the  congregation 
poured  forth  from  the  church  —  clergymen,  brides- 
maids, relations,  fiends,  spectators — in  one  mingled 
crowd,  and  through  them  all,  as  they  gathered  at 
the  entrance,  dashed  the  Stormont  carriage  and  four, 
with  Colonel  Vemey  shouting  frantically  to  the 
coachman,  '  To  the  Hall  !  to  the  Hall  I '  and  Mrs. 
Terney,  even  then  not  forgetting  her  propriety,  en- 
deavouring to  calm  him  by  reminding  him  that  it 
might  foe  there  was  nothing  really  amiss. 
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rB  wbole  brant  of  tbat  terrible  storm  for  tbe  first 
few  hours  fell  npon  M^&.  If  she  had  bat  told 
all  that  she  knew  public  exposure  might  have  been 
prevented.  So  it  is  that  in  this  world  the  innocent 
suffer  for  the  deeds  of  the  guilt;,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  offence  on  which  the  pablic  eje  is  fixed 
is  exaggerated  into  a  crime,  whilst  the  hidden  bat 
grievous  sin  which  God  will  condemn  at  the  last  Day 
is  overlooked,  and  even  justified.  But  Mjra  was 
brave  now.  There  was  no  surprise  or  hesitation,  and 
nothing  to  conceal.  She  had  been  led  into  a  difficulty 
by  first  consenting  to  become  a  party  tK)  Rosamond 
and  Mr.  Terney's  deception,  and  circumstances  bod 
aggravated  it  till  she  could  find  no  way  of  escape. 
So  far  she  confessed  herself  in  the  wrong,  and  bore 
with  quietness  and  humility  tbe  reproaches  which 
were  lavbhed  upon  her.  Her  brother  Edmund  alone 
defended  her,  A  straightforward  unselfish  character 
instinctively  understands  the  feelings  of  one  which 
resembles  it ;  and  when  Myra,  after  narrating  all  that 
she  knew,  left  her  father's  study,  bowed  down  by 
the  thought  of  his  anger,  it  was  Edmund  who  un- 
dertook  to  put  her  conduct  in  its  true  light.     Much 
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indeed,  she  needed  such  help.  Godfrey  lectured  her; 
her  mother  cried,  and  asked  bow  she  could  have 
kept  it  all  from  them ;  Juliet  tormented  her  b;  tri- 
umphantly remindiDg  her  that  ^e  had  known  fmn 
the  &'st  there  waa  eome  myeterj ;  and  Boatumond,  her 
pride  stung  to  the  quick,  turned  awaj  when  Myra 
would  have  kiased  her,  with  the  cold  worda,  *  Thank 
you,  I  require  no  pitj,'  and  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room,  till  she  could  nerve  herself  to^ljie  due  amount 
of  haughty  contempt  which  she  believed  her  position 
demanded. 

And  whilst  Myra'a  fault  was  thus  ezagg;erated 
because  it  had  brought  a  wound  to  the  family  vanity, 
Rosamond  was  excused,  pitied,  and  careased,  and  even 
Mr.  Verney  escaped  with  a  less  share  of  indignation 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  When  £dmund 
endeavoured  to  exculpate  Myro,  and  spoke  of  Mr. 
Yerney  as  he  deserved,  Mr.  Cameron  sharply  replied, 
'  The  man  is  a  scoundrel;  I  desire  never  to  hear  his 
name  again.  But  your  sister,  Edmund,  is  a  little 
fooL' 

And  this  state  of  feeling  continued,  until  a  visit 
from  Colonel  Verney  had  directed  Mr.  Cameron's 
wrath  into  a  more  just  and  natural  channel.  Tho- 
roughly shocked  and  distressed,  the  good-natured 
Colonel  had  at  first  vented  a  torrent  of  indignation 
upon  his  nephew  ;  and  pity  upon  Rosamond ;.  and 
h&Ting  driven  away  from  the-Hall,  which  he  declared 
he  could  never  have  the  face  to  enter  again,  he  had 
stated  his  intention  of  following  the  missing  bride- 
groom, and  demanding  a  full  explanation  of  hb  con- 
duct.   But  Mrs.  Verney,  more  cautious,  and  with  a 
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more  clear  comprehension  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  quieted  this  fever  of  excitement,  and  the  Colonel 
thea  was  only  anxious  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  make  the  apology  which  he  felt  the  honour  of 
the  Vemey  name  demanded. 

A  most  excellent  intention,  entmeted,  alas !  to  most 
nufitting  hands.  The  Colooel  began  his  apology,  and 
it  was  accepted  stiffly,  with  the  addition  of  some  very 
cutting  remarks  upon  the  deception  which  had  been 
practised.  He  did  Iub  best  to  agree,  but  being  touchy 
upon  the  point  of  the  family  honour,  he  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  hear  from  another  what  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  say  himself,  and  offered  a  slight  ex- 
cuse. Mr.  Cameron  was  bitter,  the  ColoDel  hasty. 
One  retort  followed  another,  and  when  at  length  the 
Colonel  suggested  that  it  was  a  pity,  since  Myra  knew 
all  about  it,  she  had  not'faad  the  good  sense  to  speak, 
in  time  to  prevent  the  unhappy  exposure,  Mr.  Camer- 
on turned  round  and  proudly  defended  his  child,  and 
for  the  first  time  discovered  that^  hut  for  her  inter- 
position, Rosamond  would  at  that  moment  have  been 
'  the  wife  of  an  unprincipled  beggar. 

The  speech  was  the  turning  point  for  Myro,  and 
from  that  moment  she  had  no  more  reproaches  to  fear. 
But  it  was  also  the  culminating  point  for  Colonel 
Yemey,  and  in  fiery  indignation  he  strode  from  the 
room,  vowing,  with  asseverations  which  made  Mr. 
Cameron's  lip  curl  with  pharisaical  satisfaction,  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  torn  to  pieces  rather 
than  again  demean  himself  to  offer  to  that  man  the 
tdightest  shadow  of  an  apology. 

It  was  vain  then,  for  even  Mrs.  Vemey,  who  sought 
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an  interview  immediatelj  afterwuds,  to  attempt  to 
cast  oil  upOQ  the  troubled  waters.  And,  indeed,  for 
her  the  effort  would  probably  under  any  circDmstaDces 
have  been  useless.  There  are  long  seasons  during 
which  inaincerity  and  flattery  haye  influence,  but  they 
are  seasons  of  prosperity,  when  the  world  goes 
smoothly  with  as.  Mr.  Cameron  was  now  in  no  mood 
for  flattery  I  he  had  exercised  his  practised  powers  of 
cross-examination  in  discovering  from  Myra  and  Rosa- 
mond every  particular  of  the  secret  engagement,  and 
he  now  plainly  taxed  Mrs.  Yerney  with  haring  been  a 
party  to  it  at  the  very  time  when  she  was  suggesting 
the  marriage  to  himself  as  a  perfectly  new  idea.  When 
she  hesitated  how  to  reply,  he  put  on  his  most  repelling 
manner,  and  suggested  that  for  the  future  he  should 
prefer  for  his  family  the  society  of  persons  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  the  sharers  ftf  such  secrets.  He  be- 
lieved that  parents  were  the  best,  and  the  only  law- 
ful judges  as  to  what  would  be  for  their  children's 
good.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Yerney  had  acted  with  the 
best  intentions.  Aa  a  gentleman  speaking  to  a  lady, 
he  could  not  suppose  otherwise ;  but  iu  the  present 
instance,  her  interference  in  his  family  affairs  had,  he 
grieved  to  say,  been  a  signal  failure.  And  with  a 
stiff  bow,  Mr.  Cameron  moved  to  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Yerney  had  no  alternative  but  to  go.  She  went  to 
Bosamond's  room ;  and  there  another  defeat  awaited 
her.  She  offered  pity  and  sympathy,  and  Rosamond 
was  coldly  indifferent,  and  needed  no  pity.  Of 
wounded  feeling  she  possessed  very  little,  of  wounded 
pride  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Yerney,  she  said,  had  of 
course  at  the  last  done  the  only  thing  which  was 
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possible  lo  be  done.  She  wished  ao  excnae  to  be 
made  for  him.  A  man  without  priaeiple  could  not 
be  open  to  excuses.  He  had  deceived  and  iasalted 
her,  but  she  left  him  to  the  world's  condemnation, 
and  certainly  could  only  feel  thankful  that  she  had 
been  saved  the  life-long  disappointment  which  must 
bave  been  hers  if  she  had  beoome  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Yerney  could  nj  nothing  in  reply,  and  'when- 
ever this  was  &te  case,  she  always  escaped  as  quickly 
as  possible.  She  was  still,  however,  full  of  regrets, 
full  of  affection.  She  only  trusted  that  nothing  that 
had  occurred  would  we^en  the  friendly  feeling 
which  had  lately  been  so  increased  between  the  two 
families.  To  which  Rosamond  replied,  that  whatever 
she  might  feel  herself,  she  was  afraid  her  father  was 
not  likely  to  forget  or  overlook  the  offence  that  had 
been  offered ;  and  then  she  sat  silent.  Mrs.  Verney 
made  a  few  common-place  remarks,  and  departed, 
without  even  attempting  to  see  Mrs.  Cameron,  the 
only  person  whom  she  might  really  have  soothed, 
but  whose  infloNice  in  her  own  family  was  so  small 
that  it  was  not  worth  h^  while  to  propitiate  her. 
It  was  a  very  hitter  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Verney. 
If  she  could  have  retained  tbe  outward  form  of 
friendship  with  the  CameronB,  she  might,  by  repu- 
diating ber  nephew,  have  saved  herself  and  her 
husband  from  any  share  in  the  odium  of  hii  conduct. 
But  to  quarrel  with  them,  or  to  be  supposed  to  do  so, 
was  at  once  to  be  imagined  to  take  part  with  tbe 
man  who  had  so  grossly  deceived  and  injured  them. 
Tbe  world  knows  nothing  of  the  inner  working  of 
such  dissensions.    It  merely  sees  that  persons  are  nut 
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frienda;  it  can  never  tell  whj  or  bow  the  unfriend- 
liness bfts  arisen,  or  to  whom  the  fault  is  to  be 
attributed.  Mrs.  Vernej  knew  quite  well  that  the 
world  wonld  talk,  and  that,  if  it  talked,  it  would  in- 
falliblj  tell  lies;  and  she  would  fain  have  stopped  ita 
mouth  bj  a  fact;  the  onljr  way,  indeed,  bj  which  the 
world  can  be  silenced.  She  would  willingly  have 
pointed  to  the  continued  intimacj  between  the  two 
families  as  a  proof  that  the  Colonel  and  herself  were 
absolutely  innocent ;  and  very  hard,  indeed  very  un- 
just, it  seemed  to  her,  that  she  could  not  be  allowed 
to  do  90.  But  BO  it  was,  and  when  she  sat  down  to  a 
family  dinner  that  evening  (the  guests  invited  for 
the  wedding  having  all  departed),  it  was  with  the  un- 
pleasant thought  that  her  neighbours  were  probably, 
at  that  moment^  speculating  how  much  or  how  little 
she  and  Colonel  Verney  had  known  of  Mr.  Vemey's 
affairs,  and  deciding  that,  of  course,  they  must  have 
been  aware  of  a  good  deal,  as  there  was  no  doubt  a 
decided  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Camerons. 
For  a  woman  who  lived  for  the  world,  who  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  world's  favour,  what  imputation 
could  be  more  gall  tog? 

For  the  first  time  in  ber  life  Mrs.  Verney  felt  that 
she  had  blundered. 

And  at  the  Hall  also  there  was  a  punful  conscious- 
ness of  the  world's  curious  gaze,  and  of  its  unbridled 
tongue.  But  things  were  more  simple,  more  open 
there.  The  feelings  which  were  expressed  were,  in 
every  case  except  Sosamond's,  natural  and  real,  and 
so  there  was  leas  strain  upon  the  party.  The  greater 
number  of  the  wedding  guests  went  away  in   the 
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aftenioon,  but  a  few  near  relattoas  remaiaed,  and  aa 
Botamond  kept  to  her  room,  and  Mjrra  vaited  upon 
her  mother,  who  was  too  unwell  to  come  down  stairs, 
there  was  liberty  for  conversation  and  full  ezpreasion 
of  feeling,  and  this  soothed  Mr.  Cameron  by  allowing 
him  to  assert  his  wonnded  dignity,  and  to  GODgratu- 
late  himself  more  on  what  he  had  been  eaved  front, 
than  on  what  he  had  been  called  upon  to  bear. 

Such  an  earthquake  as  the  event  of  the  morning 
would,  it  might  have  seemed,  have  upset  a  family  for 
months,  and  yet  on  the  evening  of  that  same  day 
there  was  a  decided  lull  ia  the  etorm,  and  as  the 
gentlemen  sat  together  after  dinner,  there  was  even 
something  like  a  not  nnpleaeing  excitement  in  going 
over  what  they  had  said,  and  thought,  and  feared, 
and  suspected.  After  all  they  were  not  sufferers.  To 
the  general  eye,  only  Rosamond  was  really  to  be  pitied, 
and  bow  sharp  that  corroding  pang  of  wounded  pride 
and  vanity  really  was,  she  was  not  likely  to  betray. 

No  one  thought  of  Myra,  except  to  call  her  a  silly 
child  for  having  trusted  to  the  word  of '  snch  a  fellow 
as  Verney.'  No  one  in  the  least  guessed  or  could 
have  understood  the  wreck  of  feeling,  the  blank 
dreariness  which  fell  upon  her,  when,  having  left 
her  mother  nearly  asleep,  she  shut  herself  up  in  her 
own  room  to  collect  her  thonghts,  to  remember  and 
examine  all  that  had  occurred,  to  see  if  possible  how 
she  had  been  led  wrong,  how  she  could  have  done 
better,  and  to  resolve — oh!  how  sorrowful  is  that 
first  resolve  to  a  young  heart! — that  she  would  for 
the  future  never  allow  herself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
charm  of  talent  or  personal  kindnese,  but  that  she 
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would  easpect  and  be  oa  her  guard,  and  distrust  ap- 
pearancee,  and  remember  the  bitter  lesBon  which  had 
taught  her  that  the  deeds  of  the  life,  and  not  the 
words  of  the  mouth,  are  the  test  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  our  fellow- creatures  as  well  as  ourselveB. 

And  at  the  very  time  when  Myra  made  this  resolve 
to  stand  alone,  she  had  such  a  yearning  for  guidance 
—  visible,  human  guidance  I  It  is  a  long  time  before 
we  feel  that  prayer  and  Grod's  help  are  safficieut  for 
us  ;  and  though  Myra  prayed,  and  found  comfort  in 
prayer,  she  still  longed  intensely  for  some  one  to 
whom  she  might  go,  and,  as  she  would  herself  have 
expressed  it,  talk  it  all  OTer,  and  ask  what  she  shonld 
have  done.  One  person  there  was  to  whom  now, 
when  one  of  the  real  trials  of  life  had  come  upon 
her,  she  felt  that  she  could  have  ventured,  perhaps, 
lA  open  her  hearty  but  he  was  far  away  in  spirit, 
though  yet  near  her  in  the  body,  lingering  on  the 
borders  of  that  silent  land  where  the  troubling  of 
the  wicked  ceases,  and  the  cares  of  the  weary  find 

It  was  in  vain  to  thick  of  talking  to  Dr.  Kings- 
bnry,  and  yet  Myra  could  not  resist  the  wish  to  see 
him  once  more,  with  perhaps  the  secret  hope  that  if 
he  had  only  rallied  sufficiently  to  admit  her  lo  his 
room,  he  might  say  something  from  which  she  might 
find  strength  and  comfort.  When  the  dinner-hell 
rang,  and  she  knew  that  everyone  was  engaged,  and 
that  Conyers  was  waiting  upon  her  mother  with  a 
cup  of  coffee,  she  stole  quietly  away,  leaving  word 
with  Juliet  where  she  was  to  to  be  found,  and  crossed 
the  garden  and  the  dell  to  the  Rectory.    How  every- 
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thJDg  remiaded  her  of  Mr.  Verney,  and  that  first  time 
when  she  had  seen  him,  and  of  the  way  in  which  her 
feeling  for  him  had  grown  up,  and  been  strengthened 
by  all  ihe  quiet  strolls,  the  pleaeuit  coBTerBations, 
the  ready  sympathy  which  had  made  thelaat  summer 
10  indescribably  pleasant  to  her  I  A  man  without 
honour,  without  principle,  a  deceiver,  selfish,  cold- 
hearted,  treacheroas  !  OhI  no,  he  was  not  that ;  he 
never  could  be  tbat.  Myra  had  stumbled  npon  the 
terrible  fact  of  human  inconsistency  which  is  the 
problem  of  the  wisest  through  life,  and  must  be  so 
till  death  ;  and  it  occupied  her  thoughts  till  she 
found  herself  at  the  back-door  of  the  Rectory, 
trembling  and  almost  repenting  of  her  visit,  as  she 
felt  what  the  meeting  with  her  old  friends  must  be 
when  such  a  tale  was  to  be  discussed,  such  folly  in  her- 
self confessed,  and  such  evil  in  others  to  be  sllnded  to. 

The  kitchen  door  was  gently  opened  by  Betsey. 
'  Is  it  you,  Miss  Myra  ?  Master  has  been  asking  for 
yon  BO  many  times.' 

'  Has  he  indeed  P '  Myra's  face  brightened.  '  And 
is  he  better  ?' 

'Ah!  no;  not  better  really,  Miss.  Buthehaswon- 
derful  strength  to  last  so  long.  We  thought  this  morn- 
ing he  was  going,  and  so  did  Mr,  Harrison.  That  was 
why  we  sent  for  Mr.  Cfuneron.  Master  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  he  was  so  bent  upon  saying  to  him. 
I  snBpect  it  must  have  had  to  do  with  Mrs.  Patty's 
aflUrs  when  he  is  gone.  Very  unfortunate  it  was  as 
it  turned  out,  but  we  could  not  help  it.  And  now 
he  has  taken  some  arrow-root,  and  Faith  says  she 
■hould  not  be  surprised  if  he  was  to  last  out  the 
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night.  Bat  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Miss 
Mjra.  Oh  dear !  he  has  thonght  a  great  deal  of  70a 
to-da;,'  Betaej  dared  not  express  her  sjnipat&y 
more  plainlj,  and  Myra,  shrinking  from  the  least 
touch  on  the  woanded  spot,  answered  directly : 
'  Please,  Betsey,  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Patty  I  am  here, 
and  ask  if  I  may  come  np  for  a  minute.  Tell  her  I 
must  not  be  longer  because  of  leaving  mamma.' 

'Ah!  Poor  Mrs.  Cameron  !  How  is  she?'  asked 
Betsey,  curiously. 

'  Pretty  well,  thank  yon.  Please  go  qaiekly.  I 
will  sit  down  in  the  kitchea  till  you  come  back.' 

'Oh!  no.  Miss  Myra;  don't  do  that.  Come  np  with 
me.  I  can  be  certain  Mrs.  Patty  will  be  Inclined  to 
cry  her  eyes  ont  with  pleasure  at  seeing  you.  But 
here 's  Faith ;  she  can  tell  as  erery  thing.' 

Faith  bronght  wwd  that '  the  Doctor  was  straDgely 
better  for  the  time,  and  had  insisted  upon  being 
placed  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  Are,  though  it  had 
been  all  they  could  do  to  get  him  there.  He  wonld 
be  quite  ready,  she  was  sure,  to  see  Miss  Myra.  He 
wanted  sadly  to  hear  all  abont  it.' 

Again  Myra  felt  as  though  a  dagger  had  gone 
throdgh  her.  It  was  the  foretaste  of  a  pang  to  be 
repeated  many  many  times  before  she  could  be  in  the 
least  accustomed  to  it.  She  followed  Faith  up  the 
stairs,  determined  to  be  brave,  and  endure  patiently 
whatever  might  be  in  store  for  her,  for  doubtless  she 
in  a  measure  deserved  it, 

But  the  first  words  of  faUierly  greeting  which 
awaited  her  were  calming  ae  an  opiate.  The  old 
Rector  turned  round  hb  head  quite  quickly  when 
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the  door  opened,  and  a  smile  brightened  up  his 
withered  features :  '  My  little  Myra,  thia  ia  pleasant. 
I  thank  God  that  He  has  sent  you.  Fatty,  let  ber 
come  near  to  me ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  her  alone.' 

'  Surdy,  Doctor,  dear.  Come  near  the  fire,  Myra, 
Ton  like  the  low  seat,  and  you  won't  disturb  bim. 
He  is  better  just  now,  and  waiting  quietly.  We 
are  both  waiting,'  she  added  in  an  undertone. 

'Dear  Mrs.  Patty,  I  have  wanted  to  see  you  so 
much  all  day,'  said  Myra,  as  she  seated  herself  on  the 
low  stool  by  the  Doctor,  and  turned  her  face  up  to 
look  at  Mrs.  Patty. 

'  Ah!  my  dear,  not  half  so  much  as  I  have  wanted 
to  see  you.'  Mrs.  Patty  bent  down  and  took  Myra'a 
face  between  her  hands,  and  kissed  her.  '  I  have  been 
sorry  for  a  good  many  at  the  Hail  to-day,  but  for 
none  more  than  you.  But  tell  the  Doctor  all  you  like, 
and  if  I  think  you  are  tiring  him,  I  will  come  in  and 
send  yon  away.' 

'  There  is  not  much  to  be  told  that  you  do  n't 
know,  sir ; '  said  Myra,  addressing  the  Doctor  as 
Mrs.  Patty  went  into  the  next  room,  aud  closed  tbe 
door  behind  her.  '  You  know  that  Rosamond  is  not 
married,  and  that  Mr.  Verney — ' 

'la  a  villain,'  said  the  old  man  emphatically.  But 
seeing  Myra  start,  he  added,  'It  sounds  like  a  hard 
word,  but  it  was  a  cruel  deed  to  a  young  girl.' 

'Very  cruel,'  said  Myra,  but  she  thought  not  of 
Rosamond,  but  of  a  broken  hesrt  in  a  distant  land. 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  Thfen  Myra  added  :  'I 
was  not  free  from  blame  myself.' 

'  I  heard  it     Fatty  was  told  something  about  your 
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knowing  more  than  anyone  else,  bat  I  was  eure  70a 
must  hare  been  taken  in,  Yonng  things  like  you 
have  mnch  to  learn  as  to  the  ways  of  this  evil  world.' 

'But  I  might  hare  learnt ;  I  might  have  known,' 
said  Myra.  '  It  was  very  wrong  to  help  them  to 
keep  the  engagement  concealed,  and  that  was  what  I 
did  ;  bat — I  trusted  Mr.  Temey.' 

'  No  doubt,  yon  did,  my  dear.  All  little  girls  of 
your  age  would  have  been  likely  to  do  bo.  But 
Myra' — the  old  man  laid  his  withered  hand  upon  hers 
as  it  rested  on  bis  knee,  and  his  voice  was  tremulous 
in  its  earnestness  — '  Trust  Grod  and  your  own 
heart.     It  is  the  counsel  of  a  dying  man.' 

'  My  own  heart !  oh  1  never,  never,'  exclaimed 
tMyra. 

' "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it 
are  the  iBsues  of  life."  My  child,  those  are  God's 
own  Words.' 

'  But  I  have  been  deceived,'  said  Myra,  '  and  I  may 
be  again.' 

'  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence  j  did  you  do 
so  ? '  He  fixed  his  sunken  eyes  upon  her,  aad  Myra 
felt  the  glance  thrill  through  her. 

'Perhaps  I  did  not,'  she  said,  hesitatingly. 

'  God  knows  if  you  did  not,  and  how,  and  why  you 
did  not.  He  will  pardon  that  sin,  as  He  will  all  sin  ; 
only  it  must  not  be  repeated.' 

'  I  deceived  myself,'  exclaimed  Myra.  '  God  will 
not  leave  me  to  guide  myself  again  ;  will  He  ?  Oh  ! 
sir,  if  He  would  only  spare  yon.' 

'  God  will  help  you ;  do  not  doubt  it.  But  He 
may  not  give  you  guidance — such  as  you  seek.' 
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'  I  shall  never  trust  m;  own  judgement  said 
Myra. 

'  A  safe  resolution,  for  you  are  yonng.  Tet  you 
must  learn  to  trust  it' 

'By  making  blunders,'  said  Mjrra,  attempting  to 
smile. 

'Even  HO.  By  making  blunders,  and  profiting  by 
them.  So  it  is  ve  are  all  taught  Only  there  are 
some  to  whom  tbe  teaching  comes  very  late,'  and  the 
Doctor  sighed  heavily. 

'  You  are  tired,  sir,'  said  Myra,  looking  at  bim 
anxiously. 

*  A  little.  But  wait,  child  ;  wut'  He  put  out  his 
hand  to  detain  her,  as  she  would  have  left  him  to 
summon  Mrs.  Patty.  '  One  word  more ;  you  have 
to  stand  alone,  my  little  girl.' 

'  Yes,  it  seems  so.     Is  it  wrong  to  think  it  ? ' 

'  Face  truth  always.  Never  fear  it.'  And  in  his 
earnestness,  the  Doctor  half  raised  himself  in  bis 
chair,  and  leaned  forward.  'You  are  alone;  yon 
want  a  right  judgement.  Take  tbe  experience  of 
nearly  eighty  years.  It  is  tbe  balance  of  character 
which  through  God's  grace  will  give  yoa  that.  Do 
you  understand  P' 

'Not  quite — I  hope  I  do — I  will  try.  But  indeed' 
—  again  she  would  have  left  him,  for  his  voice  was 
funt,  and  a  change  had  come  over  his  face. 

Still  his  detaining  band  was  lightly  laid  upon  her. 
'  The  Imlance  of  character — proportion.  No  onefaalt, 
no  one  virtue  even,  allowed  to  get  tbe  npper'hand. 
It  is  the  heart  which  leads  the  judgement  astray. 
Oh  God,  do  Thou  help  and  tend  her.' 
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iSyrtt  knelt  bj  his  chair,  and  he  mnrmnred  a  tew 
more  words  of  prayer.    Then  he  fell  back  laddenly. 

Mrs.  Patty  looked  in  at  the  doorway,  and  Myra 
beckoned  to  her.  She  came  taxd  bent  over  him. 
'Doctor,  dear.' 

He  opened  his  eyes,  and  gued  at  hw,  bnt  there 
was  something  strange  in  his  look. 

'The  mischief  ia  at  the  heart,'  whispered  Mrs. 
Fatty;  'he  has  had  such  an  attack  before.  Ring 
the  bell,  my  dear.'  She  gave  her  orderB  with  an 
unfaltering  voice. 

'  And  I  made  him  talk,'  said  Myra. 

Mrs.  Fatty  folded  her  hands  together,  and  said 
quietly,  '  God's  Will ; '  and  then  she  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  old  man's  forehead  tenderly,  and  spoke 
bis  name. 

He  knew  her  quite,  and  smiled,  but  he  did  not 
answer.  Faith  answered  the  bell,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
was  sent  for. 

'  Shall  you  get  him  into  bed  ? '  asked  Myra. 

'  He  is  more  comfortable  where  he  is.  Doctor, 
dear,  is  there  any  pain  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head, 

*  Thank  God  for  that,'  said  Mrs.  Patty. 

'  Must  I  go  ? '  asked  Myra. 

The  old  Hector  just  raised  his  hand,  and  his  lips 
moved. 

'  She  will  stay.  Doctor,  dear.  Yes,  she  will  stay. 
Myra,  it  is  what  we  must  all  come  to.' 

Mrs.  Patty  was  rigid  in  her  self-control,  but  Myra's 
tears  flowed  fast.  She  continued  kneeling  at'the 
Rector's  feet,  chafing  his  cold  hand?,  but  no  warmtli 
came  to  them. 
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Faitb  re-entered  the  room,  and  Betsey  followed. 
They  brought  warm  water  aad  fianoels,  hoping  to 
restore  the  circuhitioii,  but  life  wtw  ebbing  awaj  fast 
The  old  man  spoke  one  word,  which  onl;^  Faith 
caught. 

'He  wants  praj-ers,  ma'am.  Shall  the  curate 
come?' 

'  The  commendatory  prayer.  Fatty,'  waa  repeated 
again  more  distinctly. 

'Doctor,  dear,  yes  ;'  and  Mrs.  Patty  opened  the 
Prayer  Book.  She  paused  for  one  instant ;  her  self- 
restraint  entirely  gave  way,  and  she  pat  the  book 
into  Myra's  hands,  and  buried  her  face  against  the 
sofa. 

And  then,  in  the  stillneBs  of  that  death-chamber, 
the  sweet  young  Toice,  though  broken  and  faint,  rose 
up  to  Heaven,  commending  to  Almighty  God  the  soul 
of  him  who  had  so  long  passed  the  term  of  man's 
^pointed  time  on  eartli.  It  ceased,  and  in  the  pause 
which  followed,  the  old  Rector's  voice  was  heard : 

'Patty,  Hiere  are  many  mansions.' 
.  'Doctor,  dear,  yes.     There  will  be  one  for  you.' 

'  One  for  us  both.  Little  Myra — take  care  of  ber. 
JesuB,  Saviour  —  have  mercy.'  A  sigh,  a  short 
struggle,  and  it  was  all  over. 
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A  STILL  aotuma  evening,  with  a  moat  glorioas 
sunset,  steeping  the  atmospbere  in  a  tint  of 
unearthly  reddish  and  golden  brown,  like  the  hues 
of  the  fading  leaves  etberealtsed  ;  —  the  ek;  in  ths 
West  a  burnished  mirror  of  clear  transparent  gold, 
with  crimson  clouds  gathering  round  it ;  the  East 
reflecting  back  the  gorgeous  light  in  masses  of  rose- 
coloured  vapours,  rising  high  in  the  heavens.  Island 
mists  floating  upwards  from  the  valley,  and  catching 
the  sunset  tints  as  they  ascend,  and  far  away  to  the 
south-west,  soft  scattered  cloods  hovering  over  the 
summit  of  a  steep  solitary  hill,  and  descending  upon 
it  in  forms  like  tongues  of  fire. 

Mrs.  Patty  watched  that  sunset  from  the  garden  of 
her  little  cottage,  at  the  end  of  the  lane  leading 
from  the  Rectory  to  the  Hall.  Myra  stood  by  her 
side.  They  had  both  been  silent  for  many  minutes. 
At  last  Mrs.  Patty  spoke  : 

'  The  Doctor  sees  something  more  beautiful  even 
than  that,  Myra,  but  I  can't  &ncy  it.  Anyhow,  he 
will  be  glad  to  think  I  have  it  to  look  at' 

'  Tes,'  said  Myra.  '  It  is  always  the  sight  that 
brings  one  nearest  to  heaven,  is  it  not?  dear  Mrs. 
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Pattj.  I  Irish  one  might  never  be  obliged  to  think 
of  Miytbing  else/ 

'  Which  means  7011  hare  something  very  earthly  to 
talk  about,'  said  Mrs.  Patty.  '  I  knew  jou  had  hy 
yoUr  face,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  the  sunset.' 

Mjradrew  a  newspaper  from  under  her  cloak,  and 
Mrs.  Fatl;  excltumed  '  The  "  Times  I "  certainly  there 
is  nothing  more  earthly  than  that.' 

'  No,'  eaid  Myra,  gravely;  '  but  look ; '  she  pointed 
to  a  paragrj^  in  the  marriage  advertisementa. 

'Bead  it,  my  dear; '  eaid  Mrs.  Patty;  'I  can't  find 
my  spectacles.' 

'I  would  rather  you  sbould  read  it  to  yourself,' 
Bud  Myra.  Her  voice  faltered,  and  she  turned 
away. 

Mrs.  Patty  searched  again,  brought  out  the  spec- 
tacles, and  advancing  from  the  poroh  so  as  to  gain 
all  the  advantage  possible  from  the  fading  light,  read 
half  aloud :  '  At  Vienna,  October  20,  Charlotte 
Mary  Stuart,  only  daughter  of  George  Stuart,  Esq., 
of  Bombay,  to  Charles  Vemey,  Esq.' 

'Then  he  has  done  the  right  thing  at  last!'  was 
Mrs.  Patty's  exclamation.  '  But  poor  thing  I  what  a 
prospect  of  wretchedness  for  her.' 

'No  wretchedness  now,  as  far  as  this  world  is 
concerned,'  said  Myra,  drawing  nearer.  '  See,  Mrs. 
Patty ;'  again  she  pointed  to  the  column  of  adver- 
tisements : 

'  At  Vienna,  four  days  after  her  marrif^e,  Charlotte 
Mary,  the  beloved  wife  of  Chades  Verney,  Esq.' 

Tlie  paper  dropped  from  Mrs.  Fatty's  handa- 

'  It  was  too  late  to  save  her,'  said  Myra. 
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'  Even  BO,  too  late,'  echoed  Mrs.  Patty.  '  God 
forgive  me  I  I  could  almoBt  pray  that  he  might  never 
know  another  happy  moment.' 

'  He  will  not  know  it,'  replied  Myro.  '  Mra.  Patty, 
still  I  feel  that  there  was  once  something  noble  about 
Mr.  Veraey.' 

'There  might  have  been,  my  dear.  No  doubt 
there  was.  He  ta  God's  work,  marred.  But  that 
he  should  have  married  that  poor  thing  at  lost !  I 
do  n't  underetand  it.' 

'I  think  I  do,'  said  Myra,  'It  was  impnlse,  and 
conscience,' 

'  And  a  bit  of  the  world  too,  my  dear.  He  knew 
better  than  you  know,  that  when  a  man  marries,  he 
plocea  himself  in  a  new  position,  and  then  people  talk 
less  about  his  old  one.  But  with  the  money-matters 
all  wrong  I    It  was  a  desperate  step.' 

*  And  now  he  is  lonely,  and  poor,  and  miserable,' 
said  Myra. 

Krs.  Patty  looked  at  her  keenly.  '  Myra,  child, 
yon  are  not  going  to  waste  your  pity  upon  him.  The 
Doctor  would  not  approve  of  that.'  The  allusion  to 
the  old  Rector  came  out  without  effort.  Mrs.  I^tty 
always  spoke  of  him  as  conscious  of  her  actions  if  not 
present  with  her. 

'  Would  be  not  F '  aud  Myra,  and  she  half  smiled. 
'Dear  Mrs.  Patty,  he  spoke  more  kindly  of  Mr. 
Yemey  than  you  ever  did.  But  I  waste  no  pity  upon 
him,  only  I  long  to  know  whether,  after  this  great 
shock,  he  will  take  a  downward  or  an  upward  step.' 
'That  depends  upon  why  he  married,'  said  Mrs. 
Fatty,     'If  he  went  to  that  poor  thing  boldly,  told 
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her  wliat  he  h&d  done,  keeping  back  nothing,  and 
t^ien  made  hi*  offer,  *with  an  honest  purpose  of  de- 
voting his  Ii&  to  her,  the  marriage  may  have  been 
the  taming  point  with  him;  and  with  this  sorrow 
coming  so  soon,  he  may  be  a  different  man  &om  hence- 
forth.' 

'  He  would  not  tell  herleveTytbing,'  said  Myra,  '  He 
Gonld  not' 

'  Why,  coold  not^  child  ?  Would  not  you  have 
done  it  in  his  place  P ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Myra,  'bat  that  would  have  been  be- 
cause I  can  never  stop  half  way.  Something  always 
urges  me  on,  if  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  so  that  I  cannot 
rest  till  it  is  done  —  iully,  I  mean.  I  do  n't  think 
Mr.  Vemey  has  that  feeling.' 

'  He  wants  moral  conrage,'  stud  Mrs,  Patty. 

'  So  Mrs.  Tracy  said  of  him,'  replied  Myra. 

Mrs.  Fatty  looked  very  grave.  '  Do  n't  forget  him 
In  your  prayers,  Myra  j  for  he  will  need  them  now 
more  than  ever.* 

'And  you  don't  think  he  will  improve,  and  grow 
better  ? '  said  Myra. 

The  words  jarred  upon  her  as  she  uttered  them. 
How  Mr.  Verney  would  have  smiled  with  contempt 
some  few  months  before,  if  he  had  heard  his  little 
friend,  Myra,  speak  of  the  posaibilily  of  his  im- 
proving! 

'  I  would  rather  not  talk  about  him,  Myra — or  say 

what  I  think.     The  prophecy  of  an  old  woman  must 

always  sound  harsh  and  hopeless  to  a  young  thing. 

I  should  like  bett«r  to  know  how  all  is  going  on  at 

Hall  with  you.' 
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'  Well,  I  think,'  said  Myra,  '  very  well ;  only  Bobb- 
mond  ia  ao  altered.  I  cannot  make  her  happy  or 
satiBfled,  though  I  tiy  to  do  so.  And  now  ahe  says 
aach  bitter  things  about  people !  She  never  nsed  to 
do  it.  I  dways  atrive  to  remember,  though,  what  ahe 
haa  had  to  make  her  bitter;  bat  I  am  not  much  with 
her,  for  I  have  so  many  tLinga  to  do.' 

'  Ah  I  child,  yon  have  fonnd  yonr  place  now,'  aaid 
Mra.  Patty,  smiling.  'Papa's  head,  and  mamma's 
right  hand,  and  Rosamond's  friend,  and  Juliet  and 
Annette'a  example.* 

Myra'a  face  fiushed,  u  she  exclaimed :  '  Oh  !  Mrs. 
Patty,  no ;  not  half  that.  But  I  wonder  sometimes, 
when  so  many  things  go  cross-wise,  that  I  don't 
trouble  myself  about  them  more.  I  am  contented  at 
my  heart  always  now,  in  spite  of  everything.  Can 
that  be  because,  as  yon  say,  I  have  found  my  place  7 ' 

'Possibly  ;  or,  may  be,  yon  have  opened  yonr  eyes 
to  see  that  you  were  already  standing  in  it,  only  yon 
were  not  aware  of  it  As  the  Doctor  nsed  often  to 
say  :  "  There  is  a  place  for  everyone  in  this  world, 
who  chooses  to  give  up  aelf  and  live  for  others." ' 

'  They  are  all  very  kind  to  me  at  home,'  said  Myra, 
thoaghtTuUy.  'Papa  has  quite  forgotten  now  all  the 
trouble  at  the  wedding,  and  manuna  tells  me  it  always 
does  her  good  when  I  go  to  her.  I  think  that  in 
partly  owing  to  her  not  having  Mrs.  Yemey  with 
her  aa  she  used  to  have,  and  so  being  obliged  to 
depend  upon  me  more.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  feeling 
that  one  can  stand  alone,  and  be  of  use.  I  hope  that 
is  not  conceited.' 

'  I  do  n't  suppose  truth  ever  made  anyone  conceitedi' 
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replied  Hra.  T*.ltj,     '  Tod  were  more  likdj  to  be  so^ 
HjTk,  wben  yon  set  jour  be>rt  upon  Mr.  Temej.' 

*  Not  mj  heart,'  replied  Ujrs.  *  It  was  more  &bcj 
■nd  inuginktion  tluui  anTthing  else  trlticfa  wiwiItt  me 
tbink  of  bin  a«  I  did.' 

'That drew  jon together;  bat  be  was  bo  derer,  mj 
dear,  and  jon  are  clever  too.  I  do  D't  know  how  it  is 
tbongb,  Ujra,  as  I  goonintbewirid,  Ithiok  leas  and 
less  of  people  wbo  are  merelj  clever-  I  rememberirluU 
the  Doctor  naed  to  aaj  when  I  told  him  how  everj- 
one  admired  hisleaining:  "Fat^,  the  little  bab^irho 
has  jiut  waked  up  in  paradise,  is  far  wiser  than  the 
clerereet  man  now  liring."  It  comforts  me  now  to 
think  of  it,  becaose  I  feel  tiiat  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  Iffing  the  Doctor  and  me  together  aga'Ti,  I 
shall  be  better  aUe  to  understand  and  help  him.* 

'I  don't  want  to  lose  jon  jet,'  said  Hjra,  as  she 
took  her  old  friend's  hand  tenderly  in  her  own. 

'Perhaps  not  jast  jet,  my  dear.  Bnt  it  can't  be 
jvrj  long.  I  am  quite  contented,  thongb,  to  go  or  to 
stay.  It  is  only  wuting  jost  a  little  while ;  and 
meantime  nothing  tronbles  me.  Wben  the  day's  care 
comes,  it  is  already  half  over,  and  I  am  so  much 
nearer  the  end —  the  blessed  end.' 

'  Tes,'  eaii  Myra.  '  It  most  be  pleasant  to  be  old, 
to  feel  that.' 

'  And  pleasant  too  to  be  young,  my  dear ;  to  be 
strong  to  fight  the  battle,  and  win  the  crown.' 

'  But,'  said  Myra,  <  one  fears  to  be  deceived,  to  go 
wrong  —  one  cannot  help  fearing.' 

'  I  do  n't  fear.  No  one  would  fear  who  knew  yon, 
Myra,  as  I  do.    I  once  heard  the  Doctor  say,  he  never 
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trembled  for  those  who  leaned  upon  God,  and  tbeO 
walked  on  boldly  watching  their  own  hearts,  whatever 
blunders  they  might  make.  When  he  was  afraid,  it 
was  for  such  as  were  always  leaning  apou  human 
help.  And  that  was  why,  Myra,  it  yexed  me  so  to 
see  you  led  by  Mr.  Verney.  I  felt  sure  that  as  long 
as  you  looked  up  to  him,  you  would  never  know  what 
it  was  to  find  your  whole  strength  in  God.' 

'  I  do  n't  know  it  now  as  I  ought,'  said  Myra. 

'And  you  won't  know  it,  till  you  can  look  back, 
and  see  how  He  has  forced  you  to  turn  from  earthly 
help,  and  so  compelled  you  to  rest  on  Him.  A  strange 
wonderful  road  it  is  that  we  all  have  to  travel,  Myra.' 

'I  could  wish  for  nothing  better  than  that  God 
would  bring  me  as  quietly  and  safely  to  the  end,  as 
He  is  bringing  you,'  said  Myra. 

'  And  He  will  bring  you  there,  my  dear.  Tour 
way,  perhaps,  will  not  be  as  straight,  and  as  pleasant 
as  mine,  because  God  has  given  you  more  to  be 
anxious  about,  and  you  have  a  busy  brain  that  won't 
be  still,  and  take  the  world  calmly.  But  step  by 
step,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  never  doubt,  Myra, 
He  will  lead  you.  "  His  rod  and  His  staff  will  com* 
fort  you."  For  surely,  child,  there  is  a  prophecy  for 
you,  as  well  as  a  thanksgiving  for  me : 

'  "Thy  loving  kindness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever." ' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  Myra  said : 
'  Is  it  only  for  me  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  hope  for 
Mr.  Vemey?' 

And  Mrs.  Fatty  evasively  replied :  '  The  end  is 
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come,  and  the  aim  has  set.'    And  so  they  both  went 
into  the  hoiue. 

We  will  take  a  glimpse  of  some  in  whom  we  maj 
be  interested,  ten  years  after  this  period.  And  first 
of  Mr.  Yemej.  Mrs.  Fattjr's  doubtful  words  were 
not  severe,  they  were  prophetic.  There  are  many 
men  whose  moral  tone  is  kept  up  simply  1^  their 
position  in  society.  Mr.  Veraey  was  one  of  these. 
When  he  lost  fortune  and  gained  a  stained  name,  he 
SMik  inevitably. 

The  cowardice  which  had  made  him  a  prey  to  cir- 
cumstances through  the  whole  of  his  previous  career 
accompanied  him  still.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
eventful  wedding  morning  was  the  result  of  no  pre- 
meditation. He  had  left  Myra  prepared  to  face  his 
duty,  and  make  bis  confession  to  Mr.  Cameron ;  yet 
be  procrastinated.  Afriud  to  speak,  be  resolved  to 
write,  and  went  home  for  that  purpose.  Bjt  when 
he  began  to  write,  the  sense  of  his  humiliating  posi- 
tion became  overwhelming.  Unable  to  joatify  him- 
self, he  felt  himself,  after  many  efforts,  compelled  to 
give  up  the  attempt  at  extenuation,  and  after  a  night 
of  utter  misery,  he  found  himself  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning  still  unreeoWed  what  to  do.  In  des- 
peration he  at  length  set  out  for  the  Hall,  intending 
to  leave  the  letter  for  Myra,  and  then  escape  the 
shame  which  awaited  him  by  taking  the  railway  train 
to  London.  But  Time  was  hia  master.  The  train 
Started  at  half-past  eight,  and  by  going  to  the  Hall, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  losing  it.  The  note  was  given  to 
the  first  person  who  presented  himself,  and  events 
were  left  to  take  their  course. 
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And  in  like  manner  with  'nil  ivLich  followed. 
His  marriage  was,  as  Mjra  suspected,  'a  matter  of 
impulse.  He  was  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  and  he 
mahed  to  the  only  person  who  be  knew  would  cling 
to  him  in  spite  of  his  degradation.  He  had  made 
many  miserable,  and  now  that  he  was  miserable 
himself,  and  had  nothing  more  to  lose,  he  could  afford 
to  make  a  sacrifice ;  not,  indeed,  the  noble  sacrifice  of 
confession,  that  was  the  last  thing  Mr.  Vemey  could 
think  of;  — he  deceived  even  to  the  end;  bat  he 
flattered  himself  that  in  keeping  back  all  that  had 
occurred,  he  was  saving  bis  wife  from  pain.  He 
married,  knowing  that  she  was  dying,  but  knowing 
also  that  by  the  act  he  was  making  her  some  atone- 
ment for  a  grievous  wrong.  For  three  days  he 
dreamt,  if  not  of  happiness,  yet  of  conteutmenti  on 
the  fourth  his  wife  died  from  the  effect  of  a  shock 
produced  by  a  letter  unexpectedly  revealing  all  that 
he  had  concealed  from  her. 

And  from  that  moment  Mr.  Yemey  began  the 
downward  course  in  which  there  is  no  need  to  follow 
him. 

The  habits  from  which  his  reSned  taste  would 
have  revolted  when  be  was  in  prosperity,  were  re- 
sorted to  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  forgetfulness 
of  his  foUy  is  adversity;  and  ten  years  from  the 
time  when  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Myra, 
the  only  remark  made  about  him  by  his  Indian 
friends  was,  '  That  unhappy  IbUow  Vemey  I  what  a 
wreck  he  is  ! ' 

And  what  of  Boaamond  ?  We  may  think  of  her 
as  the  wife  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  devoted  to 
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Hm  world,  bnt  beginDing  to  feel  that  the  world  is 
BO  longer  devoted  to  her. 

The  brilliancy  of  very  early  yonth  paat,  and  ennid 
rapidly  stealing  over  her  ;  no  hearl  interests,  no  tme 
affections,  weary  in  her  secret  soul,  and  seeking  to 
escape  from  wearineu  by  a  round  of  petty  dissipa- 
tion. Disappointed  in  faer  children  because  the  faults 
which  she  had  never  checked  in  herself  were  ex- 
hibited in  tbem,  and  clashed  with  her  own  inclinar 
tions  ;  irritable  with  her  husband  because  she  bod  no 
principle  of  duty  to  make  her  obedient  and  forbearing 
with  him.  Friesdleas  in  the  midst  of  friends ;  self 
still  her  idol,  and  self  daily  becoming  more  exacting, 
more  tyrannous  in  its  demands. 

Hundreds  there  are  like  her ; 

'  Non  ragioDsm  di  lor,  ma  gnarda  e  pasw.* 

And  one  last  glimpse  must  be  taken  of  Myra, 
married  also  ;  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  same 
Qeneral  Mainwaring  who  had  talked  politics  witb 
Mr.  Vemey,  on  the  eventful  night  preceding  the 
wedding-day.  Yet  the  same  Mjra  still  —  substan- 
tially the  same.  In  no  way  altered  so  that  anyone 
could  say  —  'Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Miss 
Cameron  and  Mrs.  Mainwaring  are  the  same  persons? ' 
A  good  wife  and  a  good  mother,  for  had  she  not 
been  a  good  daughter  and  a  good  sister  7  A  person 
of  independent  thought  and  clear  judgement,  exer- 
cising a  wide  and  deep  influence  for  good ;  for  had 
sbe  not  sarly  learnt  to  watoh  and  govern  her  own 
mind,  knowing  that  each  individaal  soul  must  give 
an  account  for  itself,  and  can  in  nowise  devolve  its 
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responsibility  upon  another  ?  Impubive  still,  quick 
in  her  movemeats,  and  never  having  learnt  to  be 
graceful,  yet  infinitely  attractive  from  the  sweet 
loving  sympathy,  the  kindliness  which  welled  forth 
as  from  a  never-failing  fountain — the  fountain  of  an 
unselfish  heart.  Quite  Bitnple,  because  living  with  one 
single  motive — to  do  God  service.  So  pure-minded, 
reverent,  and  eaVnest  that  her  presence  was  a  check 
upon  every  word  that  verged  upon  evil.  Yet  remark- 
able, but  in  one  respect — that  those  who  knew  her 
best  could  never  seize  upon  any  one  striking  charac- 
teristic by  which  to  describe  her,  antil  thoy  fell  back 
upon  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day,  and  sidd,  '  Myra 
Mainwaring  is  bo  true.' 
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BBITAIN  from  the  Aooession  at  the  Houae  ol  Hanorer  to  the  Beign  at 

Queen  Yioturla.    By  J.Mubbat  Obahah,  1I.A.    gro.  price  14(. 
The   MTTHOLOOY   of   tho    ABTAH  NATIORB,      Bf  OkObQB  W. 

Cox,  MJL.  late  Seholir  of  Trinity  CoU«e,  Oiford,  Jolnt-Edllor,  with  lb* 

late  ProreBsorBrande.  or  the  Fourth  EdltloD  of  ■TheDictioniiry  ofSolipcc 

Literature,  and  Art,' Author  of 'TaW  (tf  Andeot  Oreeoa '  Ao.  a  roll.  (TO. Ub 


.oo^lc 


nfflOKT  at  tk«  CllKI>ri*g  CUUJtCH,  ErcM  tba    , 


m»n,7t.»d. 

HUnm  tta»  UBIT  CKne^  from  tte  HntFmdiiiigofdi 
Ooni  to  the  CoaDcO  rf  RicaK.  u>.  sn.  Br  Bukabxth  M.  Hcwl" 
ADiWcCAmrHatott.'    Hcv  Bdilion,  with  Qwatians.    Fc^t.  4*.  Cd. 

Br  F,  a 


LrtwtB&tion.  nriHd  atd  bromtU  <fanni  t«  tli«  ntmitTbme  tnr'lk 
Bs*.  asoBai  ViLLUM  Cox.  lU.  r(V-Si^<Mli,arW.«il.calC. 
HIROKieAL  tad  CHBOTOLOSICAL  EHCTCLOPXDU  ;  comptiEiii! 
OhmMdogkallToHoeaotall  the  Gnat  ErnrtaotrnirKBlHiMfVT-  fivatw 
AlHMKn^WBi,Bittliii,A(i.i  lacidentiiii  tbfl  Una  of  Bmiimt  Ken  u^ 
Hi^  Vork*.  SdentMe  mnd  Geopniiliii^  Djaeanrxm,  Hariiaaieal  Imv 
HoRii  and  Bocjal,  DDmecHojuid  Bemomloal  Improranenta.  Br  tbn  liB 
B.  B.  Woin>irAKi>,B^iiidW.Ii,&.CiiB«.    ItoLSto.    fSiarigraadi. 

Biographical  Works. 

ADTOBIOeBAFHT  of  lOHK  KILTOT ;  of.  Milton's  Life  in  bis  on 
Vordi.    BjtbeBeT.Jum  J.a.  Okisam,  H-A.    Cnnm  Std. price Sf. 

A  XSKOn  of  SAHIEL  1U0U8E,  S.&.  B7  W.  JnEni*  ODkibcou, 
H.ILIX  BwrMOT-at-Law.     With  Fortnlt  and  VoodcDta.     Port  S«x 

KBHOIBB  Of  tlw  KABOtriB  of  POKBAL;  with  Bxtrecta  &tHn  ia 

Vri^Dei  and  from  DeaiatctH in tbe State  PvoiOfllee.    BTthBOonn 

Da  Cabiom.    New  Editioo.    Sro.  price  Ti. 
LOSS  flBOBOE  BSHTUiCK;  a  Political  Biognqibjr.     Br  the  Bi^ 

Bon.  Bhji»«  DiBSixU,  ICF.     EifiJith  Edition,  reriied,  with  a  Hn 

Frefue.    Crown  8td.  price  <•. 
EBKUnSCXVCBB  of  PITFT  TKAB8.    B7  Habx  Botd.     post  gro, 

price  lU.lld. 
The   LIPS  of  ISAXBAED  ZIITaDOK  BBUTSL,  Civil   SngiuMT. 

Bt  IIUI3LBD Bbdibi^ B.OJIi. of Linooki'i  lui  1  ChanoelloT  of  thalMoceN 

olB]j.    With  Fortnit,  Flatei,  and  Woodcutib    8to.S1*. 
The  BOYAL  IITSnTVTIOH ;    £ta  Foonder  and  its  First  Profesui. 

B]r3>r.  Si.ics  JosB*,  H0D0iai7  Secretary.    Port  Bro.  price  12k  sd. 
no  LIPE  Rud  LETTEBB  of   PABADAY, 


1  Tola.  8T0.  with  PortMit,  and  £1e>iI  Bi 


^^o^^^X"^ 
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tnw  V0BK8  rmuama  jTlAMCUUin  uv  00.  » 

FAKASAT  M  a  DIBGOVEREB.    B7  Johm  Ttsdill.  LLJ>.  F.K.S, 

PnftuorofN'atantlPhiloeophyiii  tbeEoFilliiititDtloa.  New  Mid  CbOfWr 
BdiMon,  with  Two  PoUr^to.    Fcp.  8vo.  S».  Sd. 
BECOLIZCTIONB  of  P&BT  IIPZ.     B7  Sir  Henst  Haix^jtn,  Bart. 
H.D.  P.R.8.  to  FhniciaD-ln-Ordinat;  to  the  Queen.     SecODil  Bditlon. 
FostSvo.  price  10>.Si£ 
A  OBOHF  of  £VeLI8HHE]|  (1T8S  to  ISIS) ;  Hecordfl  of  the  YoOBger 
Wedgwooda  sad  their  Frienda,  embracing  the  Historj  or  tto  DiKorerj  of 
FhatoRTSpliy.    B;  Bliza.  UETEr asd.    Bva  price  lU. 
Th*  LITE  and  lETTEBB  of  the  Kav,  BTSRET  SHITH.     Edited 
b?  hia  l>Kuthter,  Lady  Houujru,  and  Mrs.  Ausiii.  New  Edition,  complete 
In  One  Toliune.    Grown  Hro.  price  6f . 
BOHB    SIBMOBIALB  of  B.   D.   HAICFSEN,   Bbbop  of  Hereford. 
Editod  bj  hla  JJaughter.  Hiitsiim  Hajcfcbv.    ViUi  Portrait.  B>o. 
prioeUi; 
The    LIFE   and  TSATELS  of  OEOBCE  'WHUEEIELD,  K.A.    By 

Jahes  PiTKESaii  GuiDiRQHB.    Sio.  pHce  lU. 
LEADEBB   of  PUBLIC     OFIEIOB    in    IBELAKD;    Swift,    Plood, 
Grattan.  0-Connell.    By  W,  B.  H.  Lkckt,  M.A.    New  Edition,  revtoed  ooil 
enlai^ed.    Crown  8vo.  price  Tj.  M. 
DICTIONABT   of   OEITEBAL     BIO0KAFHT;   contaiiimg    Conciw 
Uemolra  and  Notices  of  the  moat  Eminent  Persons  of  aU  Oountrtea,  ftrom 
tbeBirllestAgNtotha  Present  Time.  Edited  br  W.  L.  B.  Oxias.  Sro.  n«t 
LIVES  of  the  QUBEEB  of  EIG-LAITD.     ^  Aoses  Stbiozluis, 
Library  Edition,  newljrsiriaedj  wlthFortraltsofereiyQneen,  Autograph!, 
and  ngnettes.   S 10I*.  post  8ro.  Ii.  ed.  eaoh. 
LITE  Of  the  DXrSE  Of  WELLINOTOE.    By  the  Bev.  &.  B.  Qlw«, 
M.A.   Popular  Editlcc,  carefullr  reriied  1  with  ooplani  Additions.  Crown 
Bto,  with  Portrait,  B«, 
HIBTOBT  of  HY  BELiaiOUS  0FIBION8.   By  J.  H.  Nbwkui,  D.D. 

BeinK  the  Bubitanoe  ol  Apologia  i»m  Yit*  8ai.    Post  Bro.  St. 
The  FONTIEICATE  of  FIUB  the  BIBTH;   being  the  Thiid  Edidoa 
of  'Home  and  ita  Buler,'  continued  to  the  Istcet  moment  and  grcatlr 
enlarged.    Bj  J.F.  Hieoma.U.P.    Post  Sio.  withFortr^l,llf.«d. 

EAIEEB  KATHJSW:  a  Biogntphy.    By  Johx  Fumna  Mioviu, 

KP,  lUr  Corlr.    Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.    Orown  Sro.  St.  Sd. 
nUZ  1UIUXUS0EV8   IXTIEBS   from   Itafy  ami  SwitzeHimd, 

and£«tb»  AvmlWS  ftilSlT,banBlatedbjlAdrWALuCB.  NewEdilioD, 

with  Portrdt.  S  Tola,  orown  Svo.  M.  each. 
KmOIBB  of  BIB  HEHBT  HATELOCE,  E.C.B.     By  Johr  Cuu 

KktenuitV.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.  price  St.  Sij. 
TICUBinrDES  of  FAIOLIES.     By  Sir  J.  Bekhabd  Biiku,  C.B. 

Ulater  Kii«  of  Amu.  New  BdiUoii,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2  vols. 

B8UTB  In  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOeBATET.  By  the  ^ht  Hon. 
BtiJ.SnFHXN.LLD.  Cabinet  Edition,  bdng  the  lirth.    Crown  SrcT^.M, 

lUVEDEB'S  BIOflBAFEICAL  TBEASUBT.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
reeonstrooled,  IhoroucUjr  rerlsed,  and  In  neat  nrt  rewilttrai  1  with  abont 
l,tNadditlanaliremainaUINotloea,by  V.L.S.Oiaw.  Pop.«s. 
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«  NEW  WOAKS  rcBltaHBD  Bl  LONeUAHB  ISD  OO. 

LBTTIBS  tai  LIFE  of  7BAJI0I8  BAOOS,  indndiiiK  all  his  Oco- 


Criddsmy  Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

Tbe  nrSTITDTES  of  JUBTIVIAIl;  with  Engtuh  InCrodnctiou,  Tt&ds- 

Mloa,  and  NoteB.     By  T.  C.  Busabb,  M^.  Burbter,  Ute  Fellow  of  Oriel 

OolLOiou.   NewSdition.  Bycltt. 
BOCKATEB   uid  tha   BOORATIC   BCH00L8.      TranilUBd  from   th« 

Gennwi  of  Dr.  E.  Zsttsi,  with  the  Author"!  appro™!,  liy  the  Hbt,  Oewuji 
•     i.  KiiCBBi,  B.CX.  ind  MX    Oniwn  Svo,  Si.  At. 
Tbe  8I0ICB,  EPICtrBEAHB,  And  BCEFTIC8.    TraneUted  from  tbe 

G«rmui  oF  Dr.  E,  Zbi>lbx.  with  tbe  Author*!  Kppiovti,  hj  Obwajj)  J. 

BlICSBT,  B.Ci.  and  M  J.    Crown  8»o.  priea  11*. 

Tho   EIHIOS   of  ABIBTOIIB,  iUostnled  with  Staja  and  Notea. 

BySlrA.QiuxT,Bart.  UJL.LLJ}.  BaaoDdBdiHoii.r«TiseduidoompleUd. 

t  ToU.  Sfo,  price  iSt. 
Tha  ITICOHACHSAK  £Tmc8  of  ASIBIOHZ  newl/  tniulated  into 

BuEUth.   ByKWiLLiAHa  BA.FeUow  and  late  Lecturer  arUertouCoUt«e. 

and  gometime  Studeut  ot  Christ  Church,  Oiford.    Svo.  lit. 
EUKESTB  of  LOeiC.    B7  E.  Whatblt,  D.D.  lata  Archbishop  of 

Dublin.   ITew  Edition.   810.  ID*.  fl<i.  otowq  Sin.  W.  «<;. 
Elementa  of  Bhetorio.     B7  the  same  Anthor.    New  Edition.      6to. 

10>.  td.  orown  Bto.  It.  61I. 
Ingliih  BTBOnymoB.    By^.  Jaui  Whatblt.    Edited  by  Archbishop 

VhahlI.    SthBdltian.    Fep.  Si. 
BACOH'S  ZSSATB  with  AinrOTATIOITB.     By  R.  Whatut,  DJ). 

lateAiahblihoporDublln.   Biitb  BdlHon.  8ro.l(li.«d. 

lOSD  BA005'8  W0BE8,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Spbdddjo,  M.A. 

K.L.  Ellis. HA.  and  D.D. Ebath.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    T  roll. 

BvD.piicee318i.B(f. 
The   BTFBJECTIOH   of  TOHEIT.     By  John   Stuakt  Miu.     fiew 

Edition.  Port  Sto.'m. 
On  BEPSEBENTATITX  eOTXSVMEHT.    By  Jobm   Stuabt  Uill. 

Third  Bdition,    Sto.  St.    Crown  Sio.  li. 
On   LI2EBTT.      By  John   Stuart  Mill.     Fourth  Edition.      Post 

Svo.  Ti.  td.  Crown  Sro.  U.  M. 
PBIHCIPLES  of  POLITICAI   ECOHOKT.      By  tlio   same   Aathor. 

Ssventh  Edition,    S  Tola.  Svo.  Bdi.  Or  in  1  vol.  crown  Std.  Si. 
A  BTBTEK  of  LOQIC,  BATIOCIBATITE  and  HtUVCTlVS.    By  tile 

Bame  Author.   Berenth  EdltloD.   Two  Tob.  Bto.  tit. 

VTILITABIABIBM,   By JohkStdabtMiu.  Fonrch Edition.  8T0.St, 
DJBBEETATIONB  and  DIBCUBBIOITB,  POLITICAL,  PSILOS0PHI< 

CAL.  and  BISTOBICAL,  Bf  Joan  Stdajst  Hiu.  Bccond  Bdition,  rerised. 
i  Toll.  Btd.  3M. 
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NIW  WORKS  FDBLlsaHS  BT  LONQUANB  AHP  00.  T 

■XUCUTATIOS  of  Ox  W.  HUnLTOlTB  PEILOSOFHT,  and  of  thtf 
Frlnolpil  PhUonphto*!  Quenloii>  diionnad  in  hli  WriUnga.  B;  loss 
SliU£i  HiLb    Third  BtUtioo.    gva.  ISf. 

As  OTTTLHrZ  of  ths  KECEBSAXT  LAWS  of  IHOHOHT:  ftTieatuo 

oa  Puts  and  Applied  Logic.    Bv  ths  Hint  Bev.  'W.  ThomboS,  Lord  Aroh- 
biahopofYoTk,DJ>.P.B.B.   Mbith  Ihouuuid.  Crown  8to.  IK.  CA 
The  SLEHXVIS  of  POIinCAL  ECOBOKT.    B7  Hbrky  Ddonxfl' 
VLkOLBOv,  U^.  Burlater-al-Iaw.    gro,  Iflt,; 

A  Diatlonary  of  FollUjial  Economy ;  Biognphiol,  BibliograpUoalt 
HlBtorkal.  and  PnatioaL   B;  the  same  Antboi.   Vol.  L  ro;al  iia.  Ht. 


TtlO  ELBCTIOIT  of  SSF&BSEIIIATITSB,  Puliunentary  and  HnnU 


TEBBAtntTB  of  EITOUBH  TOBSS  and  PEBASES,  classified  and 

trnugedKaitofUdlttatetlie  HiprfwaiDn  of  Idem,  and  isiltt  in  LlteimT) 
Oonqradtion.   X;  P.  H.  Boan,  H J],    mw  Bdltion.    CrairngTO.ltf.Sd. 

LEOTQBES  Ml  tlto  BCISHCB  of  UJrenAfiZ.  £7  F.  Max  Mullbb, 
H.A.Ac.PorafEnHenib»af  tLaPrenohliutltute.  Blith  Edition.  Sioli. 
crown  8to.  prioB  l«t 

OEAPTEKB  on    UUrOUAQE.    By  Fsbubkio  W.   Fabub,   F.B.8. 

Head  Uuter  of  Uarlboroueh  CoUsko.   Crown  Bio.  8<.  Sit. 


I'l Oollega,  Belbat.   Crown8*o.piice7<.M. 
BOUTEETS  DOOTOB,  compete  in  One  Volnme.    Edited  hj  the  B«, 

J.  W.  WiBUR  B.».    SquHB  crown  g™.  ISf.  Bd. 

BIBTOBICAL  and  CBITICAL  COHUEHTABT  on  the  OLD  TEBTA- 
iStrS  ;  wltli  a  New  Tnuialatloa,  Bj  H.  H.  KIUSOS,  FhJ).  TOL.  L 
Oinetit,  Sto.  ISi ,  or  adapUd  for  ths  General  Header.  l£f.  Toi.  IL  Swd«(, 
lu.  or  adapted  for  the  Gieneral  Gnder,  lit.  Vol.  IlL  ZavlMeM.  Past  I, 
lU.  [or  adapted  for  the  General  Bolder,  St.  Toi.  IT.  Lmitievi,  TUiX  II, 
1G>.  or  adapted  for  the  Oeneral  Reader,  St. 

A  EEBBZW  GSAXKAB,  with  EZZSOIBEB,  By  M.  U,  Kalim^ 
Fh.n.  Fast  I.  Ou^iH«<i!ifAJi:i»vi>M,8TO.Uf.U,Kjn,  M,  FAST  IL 
IhKtptional  Ifarmt  and  CbMtrwtimf,  llf.  td. 
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a  ITBW  WOKKB  VUSUIKIS  VT  LOirOlUNS  UD  OO. 

A   lATIV-XVeLUE   SICIIDHAET.     B^  Johm  T.  Whttb,  DJ). 

Oion-ind  J.B.  BiDDLiiU^Oioii.   Silrd  BditifHa,  n«I«ed.    lIvo1s.ltii 
pp.  XIX,  prtoe  Ut.  oloth. 
White*!   Collage  Lktln-XngliilL   Dtctlonuy    (Intermediate    Site), 

Bbrldnd  ftir  the  UK  of  UnlTsnltr  Btadents  from  tha  Pueut  Work  (u 
■ban).    Kediom  Std.  pp.  l,IMg,  price  18«.  cloth. 
mita*!  Junior  Btnlent'i  Completo  Lktln-Engliih  and  Zi^liab-LatU 
Dfotloittrr,    NewBdltion.    Bquuv  ISmo.  pp.  1,C»S,  price  lit. 

,„  r  The  ENOLISH-LATIN  DICTIONABT,  prioeKf.  ed. 

*  1  ly  LATIN-BNGLISH  DICTION  ART,  prioo  7».  Brf. 


■r.  TOirai<S  WEW  IEXIOOIT,  En^luh  and  Orsek,  abridged  ftom 

hii  largBnrork  lu  ibOTs).    fierbed  Bdition.   Bquare  lima.  8«.  Sd. 

A  eSXSK-EBQLIBH  lEXICOK.    CompUed  l^  H.  O.  Liddbli^  D.D. 

De>n  of  Chiiat  Obiuob,  mi  B.  Bcorr,  aj>.  Deui  of  Bocheitor.    glzlh 

BdltloD.   Cram  <(o.  price  Ml. 
A.  lexieon,  CFreek  and  EnKllah,  abridged  tioia  Liddsu,  and  Sooxr'i 

grttk-BKgHA  Ltxtam.  Fonrteenth  BdiUon.    Bquare  12nie.  T(.  M. 
A  BAHSKBir-EHOLISH  DICTtOHABT,  the  Sanskrit  voids  printed 

both  la  ths  orlxinal  Dennagui  ud  in  Bomin  Lattera.    Compiled  b; 
T.Bhbtst,  FrarTlntbeUniT.ofGOttingen.   STo.Eai.6iI. 

TAUxa'a  PBOxoinTcnrG  dictiosabt  of  the  zh&libh  iah. 

ODAQB.  Thoroughly  reTiasdEditiauB,bjB.H.SiUB]!.  Svo.lit.  tSmo.  N. 
A  FK&CtlCAL  DICnOKAST  of  tbe  FKEITCH  and  EHSUSH  LAS- 

OIJAOBS.  B;  L.  OOBIUTBSAQ.  Pourteeuih  Edition.   Post  Sro.  Id*,  ftf. 
Omtanaean'i  Tookot  Diottonat;,  French  and  English,  abridged  bom 

the  oboTO  by  the  Anthor,    Now  Edition,  revised.    Bquare  ISmo.  St.  td. 
VXTPSACnCAL  DIcnOKABT  of  the   QSSMAX   LUTGITAOI; 

aerman-Bngliih  and  Bngliah-Oermui.    Br  the  Bar.  W.  lb  B]^ax:exbt>  H.A. 

«adl>r.  OAWUASnE?BiBi>i.^i>BB.    Post  Sio.  T(.  M. 
Tlu  MASTEBT  of  LAHaVAOXS ;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Fc««ign 

Iboraiei  Idlomatiekllf.    Br  TsonAa  Pkbbdbbbabi,  laU  at  the  Civil 

Bervlos  at  Hadiu.   Second  EdlHon.  Sro.  6*. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

TheZSBATBand  OOHTBIBirTIOIIS  of  A.  E.  H.  B.,  Anthor  ot'Tta 
Beoreatiaiu  ot  a  Cooatrr  Panon.'   Unltonn  Bditions  :— 

SMreatiani  of  a  Canntrr  'uaon.  B;  A.  E.  H.  B.  FmBT  and  Snoon 
Baam.  crown  Svo.  gi.6d.eMh. 

neGOXKOir-FLAGE  PmXOSOTHEBin  XOWHaadOOTTiriKT.  By 

A.K.E.B.   Crown  Bto. price 3«.  ed. 
£(liu«  Kooii  in  Xom ;  Eesbjb  Comolator;,  .AMhelical,  Moral, 

Soda],  and  Domeetlo.   B7A.E.H,B.   Onm  Bro.U,  id. 
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IWW  VOBEB  TVSaatMo  ai  LongIUKs  i»  00.  t 

The  AITTTIIOI  HOLIDAYS  Of  a   COTJHTBT  TA2B0V ;  Ess^  con- 

tribuIedtoiVawr'tlfWaniuuidtoGwKlfrardf.'  B;A.K.H.B.    Crown 

Sto.  S*.  M- 
The  OrftTsr  TbonghU  of  »  Country  Parian.    Bj  A.  K.  E.  B.  Fibst 

and  Sbooud  Bbbibb,  crown  B<o.  St,  td,  each. 
Oiltiosl  Euaji  of  a  Country  Parian,  selected   from   Enajs  eoa- 

tritnited  to  JVian'i  «ivii«*fM.   ByA-K.H.B.    Crown  Sro.J*.*!. 
SvLdar  Aftemoona  at  the  Farlih  Chniali  of  a  SoottUli  UnlTOriity 

City.   B;  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  STo.  U.  Bd. 
LeBBpm  of  Kiddle  Age;  vith  some  Aceonnt  of  Tuioiu  Cities  and 

Hen.    BrA.K.H.B.    Crown  Sro.  S«.  6(1. 
Conniel  and  Canfort  ipoken  from  a  City  Fnlpit.    By  A.  E.  H.  B. 

Crown  Sto.  price  39.  Dd. 
Changed  Aipeoti  of  ITnchanged  Truth* ;  Memorials  of  St  Andrewi 

BundaTB-  ByA.K.H.B.  Crown  8to.  3l  (Id. 
Fresent-day  Thought*;    Memorials  of  St,   Andrew*  Simday*.    By 

A.K.lf.  B.    Crown  8TD.  3>.  6d. 
BHOBT  STUDIES   on  OBEAT   SUBJECTS.      By   Juraa    AifTBONT 

Fkoudi.H.A.  lateFuUowof  BieterCoaOifDrd.   t  rols.  Sto,  price  Hi. 
LOBD   XACAULATS    IQSCELLABZOira   WBITIVaS:— 
.  Portrait,  tit, 

lOBD  XACATTLATB  XIBCXLLABEOnSTBITIlTQB  and  SPEECHES. 

Btddibt'b  BuiTioH,  In  crown  Sio,  price  it. 
The  BIV,  STDRET  SKITH'B  KIBCZLLAHXODB  W0BE8 ;  indnd- 

ins  bli  CoDtributioD*  to  the  SdinburBh  Snitie.    Orown  Sto.  U. 
The  Tit  and  Wiidom  of  thi  Ber.  Sydney  Smith;    a  Selection  of 

tbemostmemorablePuaagtHinhliWritiiisiandOonierutloD.  iamo.W.U. 

The  ECIIPSE  of  FAITH ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beligioiu  Sceptic,    By 

Eeist  BoaiBS.  Twelfth  Edition,  Pop.  Ei. 
Defsnae  of  the  Solipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Anthor  i  a  rojoinder  to  Dr. 

Newmau'a  Bephi.  Third  Edition.  Vop.  3i.  ed. 
ieleetion*  from  the  Correspondence  of  B,  I.  H,  Bieyien.    By  the 

urns  Author.   Third  Edillou.    Crown  Sto.  7(.  M. 
FAKILISS    of   SPEECH,    Fonr   Lectures    delivered  at  the   Hmral 

Institntioa  of  Qnai  Britain.    By  the  Eev.  T.  W.  FuiUB,  K X  F.B.8. 

HeadUHteratUaTlboroughCoUcge.  Foat  8n>.  with  Two  Hapa.  s<.  ed. 
CHIPS  from  a  QEBIEAN  WOBESHOF;  being  Essays  on  the  Bcieoee 

of  Bellgioq,  and  on  Uytholo^ty.  Tradition!,  and  Customs.     By  F.  Hax 

UI>U,na.U.A.Ao.Forelsii  number  ofthsFreiich  Institute.  Sv<ds.  STD.fil. 
DEBBBWIO'S   STSTBH  of  LOGIC,  and   HISTOBT  of  LOGICAL 

DOCTBINEB.  TraosUted.  with  Ifotes  and  Appendlcec.  by  T.  M.  LnrDBAT, 

HA.  F.K,fi.B.  Biamlnar  Id  FbUowpb;  to  the  Univer^tr  of  Edinbuish. 


JuiBS  Hiu„  A  Nav  Bditioo,  with  Ifotca,  Dloitrative  and  OritlaaL  Of 
AiMiABoia  Bui,  Aidbiw  Fisn^ATViL  and  Gsosas  Oaom.  Edited. 
with  iddltlcoal  Notes,  bjp  loia  Stctasi  luu.   1  toIi.  Sto.  price  t8*. 
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it  HtiV  W0^8  rroiigsiB  bt  tONGHAHa  amd  OO. 

As  nTBODVOnOir  to  KZHTAI  FEXLOSaPHT,  on  the  IniueHn 

■■tbod.  BrJ.D.HoBMLL,lI^LLD.  8Ta.U>. 
lUKZHTS    Of   FKTOEOLOeT,   cotHuning   tha    Analysia   of   tit 

'---"--'—'" — «f,  BjrtlMluie  Author.   Port  BTo.7t.  erf. 


Tko  SIOKR  of  HnU:  being  the  H^elian  STStem  in  Origin, 

PriIlclpI^  Vorm,  and  Ibttv.   Br  J.  B.  Suxlibs.   1  iroli.  bto.  IS*. 
SIB  WULUK  E&Kn.TOS ;  bmg  the  Philooophjr  of  Perceptioiii  u 

Ajiaijii*.   B;  J.  H.  Bimuaci.   St«.  M. 
Tho  BENBU  ftnd  tko  IHTKLLBCT.     B7  AlbUlhdbx   Bain,  HJ>. 

FnilMMr  otLoglo  In  the  TJuiTenltj  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Bdltion.  Sro.  IW. 
KZKTAL  uid   KOKAL   BCIEITCX:   k  Campendimn  of  Psychologr 

and  Etlilci.    B;  tbe  Mme  Aotbor.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Sro.  tOt.  W. 
LOeiC,  DEDtrCnVX  ud  DrBrCTITS.     Bj  the  rame  Author.     Id 

Two  Fixn,  crown  8T0.  lOh  W.    EuhPartniBf  be  had  separately  :— 

Fait  L  iMscfian,  4>,    Pisr  II.  ioilurf ton,  81.  Bd. 

im   mnd   SPACE;    a  Metaphyaical  Eua;.      B;  Siudwohtb    H. 

HoDOWDS.    (Thii  workcoran  the  whole  Ereonil  of  BpecolatlTe  PhlloBojdir.) 

Sio.  price  IB*. 
Tko  Thoorj  of  Praotloo ;  an  Ethical  Inqniiy.    Bj  the  same  Antboi. 

(Thii  work.  Id  DOnJanetloD  with  the  Toregoing.  oompletes  a  lystem  ot  Plillo- 

•ophj.)    I  Tola.  8T0.  price  Mf. 
Tho  FEILOBOFET  of  HECXIBITT ;  or.  Natural  Law  aa  applicable  to 

Hental,  Moral,  tad  Boolil  Science.   Bj  OBtKJXt  Bkat.    Second  Bdliiou. 

Bto.  to. 
A  Xanoal  of  AsthiopalogT,  or  Selenco  of  Han,  based  on  Hodern 

Beaearch.    B;  the  aame  Author.    Crown  Svo.  price  <J. 

On  Toroo,  iti  Hontal  and  Koial  Correlatei,    By  the  same  Anthor. 

The  DIBOOTXBT  of  a  SSW  WOBLD  of  BEUTG.  Vy  Geobob 
Thoksoh.   FostSTO.priiie<i. 

A  TBXATUE  on  KUHAS  KkTURZ;  being  an  Attempt  to  lalrodnce 
the  Eiperimeatal  Hetbod  of  BeesODlui  Into  Moral  Subject!.    Bt  Uitid 

■^ ™.,...   _,.v  »T..„   I-  1.    »[,_  2   QaaM,  Fellow,  aod  T.  U. 

[Ii>tt«pr>M. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OUTIIBXB  of  ASTBOROKT.     Bj  Sir  J.  V.  W.  ButaoHSL,  Ban. 

W^.   Eleventh  Edition,  with  0  Platea  and  numeioua  DiaKroma.    Square 
crown  Bio.  price  12(. 
EBSATB  on  ASTBOITOKT.     By  Kicha^  A.  Pboctob,  BA.  Him.  Sec. 
EJt-S.  (Dodioited.  tiT  parmisiion,  to  the  Aatronomor  So:ra].)    Bto.  with  U 
Ftetei  Mid  KO  Wood  Eagnviiiift,  price  IXi, 
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<T  ODloored)  and  lOT  FlsursB  on  Wood.   Crowu  Svo.  lU. 
OTZES  WOBIBS  TEAIT  OUBS ;    the  Floiality  of  Wotlie  Studied 

Dodsr  the  Light  oT  Beoent  Soieatifio  B«earcbeB.    By  (he  Buno  Aathor. 

BeoondBillUoii,  «ithl«Illiutnliaiia.  Crown  Sro.  10*.  ed. 
SATHEir  uil  itl  8T8TEK,  Bj  the  eame  Author.  Svo.irithUFlatei.l'to. 
SCHELLEV'B  BPECTBHH  AHALTBIS,  in  itB  appUcatian  to  Teires- 

tiitl  Siibatances  Had  tbe  Fhjaiisal  OonBtltution  or  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

TnuiglUed  b;  itn  tmd  0.  Labsbll  ;  edited,  with  Notea,  bj  V.  HnasiNB, 

LL.D.P.R.B,  With  13  P1M«9  (6  colonrod)  and  J!S  Woodcuts,  firo.  prloe  £Si. 
A  HIT  STAB  ATLAS,  for  thoLibrarj,  the  School,  auiithe  Obserratoiy, 

ioTirelvG  Circular  Maps  (with  Two  ludei  Plated).    Intended  uaCom- 

nlou  to  'Webb's  Celeatlal  Objeola  for  Common  Toleacopea.'    With  a 
(erpreas  Introductiou  on  tbe  Study  of  the  Stara,  lllustrHtel  by  9  Dia- 

grama.    Bj  BiCSABD  A.  Pboctob,  B.A.  Uon.  See.  E.A.B.    CiovD  Sro.  M. 
OELXSTIAL  OBJZCn   fot  OOKMOH  TELESCOFSS.     Bj  the  Be*. 

T.  V.  Wmbb,  ILA.  V3.A.8.    Third  Edition,  rerlsed,  vilh  a  la^e  Hap  ol 

the  Hooa,  mod  Mrenl  Woodoute.   iBmo.  T>.  6ii. 
HATieATIOH  aad  HAVTICAI  ABTBOITOMT  (Prmctica],  Tbeureticd, 

BeientiAalrorthenHirfBtudeatsandPnwtlcalMen.    Bj  J,  HjebxhimiJi, 

JSi-AS  and  H.  Bvxbo.    Bto.  1*>. 
SOVI'S  LAW  of  BTOBXS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinarv 

UoTementl  of  the  Almtophare.   Tnuulated  by  K.  H.  Booiv,  U.A.  T.C j5. 

A  &EVEBAL  DICnOHABT  of  eEMBAFET,  Descriptive,  PhTWcal, 
Statistical,  and  Histinical  i  ronnluj  a  complete  Oaietteer  of  the  World.  Br 
A.EBIIQjDBHnOB,LIjJ).  P.B.G.8.    Bevlaed  BditiOD.    Sio.SU.fld. 

A  KAHUAL  of  QI06BAIET,  Ph7»ica),  Indnitritil,  uiil  Political. 
By  W.  HpgHM.  VJ&.aS.   WithSUapa.   Pcp.T(.e<I. 

KAUIIDEB'B  XBB&B17BT  «f  aEOeBAFET,  Physical,  Hiitorical, 
SosoriptlTe,  and  FoliticaL  Edited  by  W.  Bdshis,  F.E.a.B.  BeriMd 
BdiUon,  with  T  Mapa  and  IB  Platea.    Pop.  6i.  do^  or  St.  M.  bound  in  calf. 

The  PUBLIC  SOEOOLB  ATLAB  of  KODXBV  QEOGBATET.  In 
II  Haps,  citalbitinK  dearly  the  more  important  Physical  Featnrw  of  the 
Oountriei  deUiwated,  and  Sotlu  all  the  Chief  Plaoei  of  Eistorlisd,  Gom- 
merdal,  or  Bodal  Intereat.  Sdited,  wtth  an  Introduotion,  by  the  Bbt.  & 
Bptub,H.A.  Imp  ito.  price  t«.Sd.aeired,  ore*,  cloth. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

CHAXICi 

I.    Bloxam's  Uelaii. 

8.    MiLLEtt'B  Inoriianic  Chemistry. 

4    Geifpik'b  Algebra  and  Trteonomelry, 
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U  NIT  WOUB  pvBLiran>  ST  LOHQIUKB  UD  OO. 

ILXKEVTABT  TBSATIU  on  PET8I08,  Expaimental  and  Applied. 

^ruiiUitad  ind  edited  from  Qazoi'i  MimaUt  d»  Phj/tiaua  (wilfa  the 
._.v.j .,„,v„™ ^ How  BcUHon,  wiriwd 


Anlhor'a  nnotlon)  by  B.  iiiimoK,  PliJ>.  P.CA    How  B 

and  enlHEwl  i  wltb  «  Oolound  Plate  and  Ttt  TooOouts.  Port  Si 

VAIQBAL  FEILOBOPHT  fOi  OUrSBAL  BEASEBB  and  TOmrS 
FBBSOHaibeincaOoiuMorPhTBloadiisitcdorHathematlcal  Pommlc 
aiiucwd  la  tbe  lannuge  of  dally  lil^  and  illUBtnted  with  Biclanstory 
Pinina,  (uuiliirl;  eluoldaUiw  tbe  Piindplea  *nd  Facts.  Traualated  and 
edt(«d  ft-om  Qtnoi's  Qmri  ae  Phuiigue,  with  tbe  Author's  anoBloii,  by 
H.  Atdusok,  Ph.D.  P.C.8.    OrawQ  9yo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7>.ed. 

BOUHD  i  a  Gonne  of  EUbt  Lectares  delirered  at  the  Rojtl  InBtitation 


F.aA.    Fourth  BditioD.   Crown  Sto.  with  Woodoutg,  lOi.  M. 
RE8EABCESB  in  HOLECULAB  PHTBICS  b;  HEAKS  of  KADIART 

HEAT  i  a  Beriea  of  Meoiaii^  iMillectod  from  tho  Philoaophioal  Tranemtiona. 


many  Woodcuts.   Svo.  price  IM. 
VOTES  of   a   COVBSE   of  BETEIT   LKCIUBB8  on   ELECTBIOAL 

FHBMOHBHA  and  THBOEIKS,  delivered  at  tbe   Boyttl   InititnttoB, 

AJvlSn.    By  ProtraMT  I'lHDlLi.    Crown  8to.  U.  sewed,  or  li.  M.  cloth. 
■01X8  of  t  COirBSB  of  HUtE  LEOTUBES  on  LISEI  deliveied  at  tbe 

Boyd  IniUtntioii,  A.D.  lUt.   By  the  same  Aulbor.   Crown  Sro.  prtoe  1*. 

sewed,  or  1*.  ed.  oloth. 
FBACmEBTTS  Of  SCISBCB.     Bj  Jmk  Tdtoau.,  LL.D.  F.K.S.    Thiid 

EditioD.   8to.  price  lu. 
LISHT    BCIEKCS    foi    IEI3TIBX    HOrBS;    a  Series  of   Familiar 

BBsays  on  Bdeotlflo  Sul^ects,  Natural  Phenomsua,  As.    By  B.  A.  Fbootob, 

B.A.F,BvA.S.    Crown  Sto.  prloe  T>.  Ad. 
LI6ET;  Its  InflDence  on  Life  and   Healtb.    By[?OBBBS  WmLOW, 

M.D.  D.C.L.  OiOQ.  (Hod.).    Pep.  Sro.  St. 
A  TBEATI8S  on  XLECTBICITT,  in   Theory  and  Fractica.    Bj  A. 

SiiaaimPral.intheAeadeniyoraeneTa.  TrwisMedby  aV.WalKlB 

VAB.    S  vols.  Sto,  with  Woodcuts,  £3  1S». 
The  COBBELAHOH   of  TETSICAL   P0BCB8.    B;  W.  B.  Okots, 

Q.O.  V.PJL8.    Fifth  Edition,  rerised.  and  followed  by  a  DiscouiH  on  Con- 

tiDQily.    Svo.  10*.  Od.    The  JUtctmru  m  Contintiat,  separately,  tt.  Od. 
TAB  DEB  HOBTEB'B  HABDBOOK  of  ZOOLOQT,     TranslaUd  from 
'    Seoond  Dutch  EdlUon  by  thaB«y.W.OuXK,  H.I).F.&B.    lTola.BTO. 


UnSeo 
irilhU 


tho  COKPABATITE  AHAIOICT  aad  FHTSIOLOOT  of  tlio  TXBTE- 
brate  Anbnali.  By  BJOaUD  Owsv,  FJL8.  D.OX.  mth  1,471  Wood, 
oats.    STo1b.StO.£S13<.«I. 
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inw  WOSEB  rvsLono  sr  LONGMANS  A: 


Tha  oBicinr  of  cimiSAXiOK  tad  tilt  TBurciTE  comtrnoH 

Qf  MAN :  Heotsl  and  Sodfti  Condition  at  8>nces.    Bj  Blr  Joav  LvBBOOE, 
Bart.  HJ.  F^S.    Becond  Bditioa,  with  ZIt  Woodauta.    Bro.  pries  IM. 

Tha  PSimTIVE  UTEABITAIITS  ol  8CANDIKATU.  r  containing  a 


Deacrlptioa  oT  tho  ImjilenienM,  Ihiellings,  Tombs,  and  Hods  oC  Llvl^  of 

the  BaTWRa  in  tho  North  of  Buropa  during  tha  Stoiis  Age.    Br  BVBM 

NlUSOH.    WithiaPUtesofFiguriaandaWoodcuta.    8vo.l8». 

AFIHALS ;    being   s  Deacriptian  of  even 

LOned  in  tha  Scriptura§,  htim  tho  Apo  to  tha  CoraL 

>.  M  JL.  F  Ji.B.    Vith  about  100  TlEnettes  on  Vood. 


NiUSOH.    With  16  Plates  of  Figure 
BIBLE   AFIHALS ;    being   a  Deacriptian  of  even  Liviog  Creatnre 
mentioned  in  tha  Scripturaa,  from  the  Ape  to  tha  Coraf.    B7  the  Ber.  J.  O. 
„  .   ^.  „     ^,..  _...... ,~.™ . ,.,..=     — o.M». 

BOHEB  WITHOTJT   HAHDS;  a   Deacription  of  the   HaUtatioiu 

AnimslB,  classed  acconlliig  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  B 
J.  a.  Wood,  MA.  F Ji.8.  With  about  lU  Tignettea  on  Wood.  Sto.  Elt. 
IKSBCTB  AT  EDHB;  a  Popular  Account  of  British  InSBOta,  their 
Structure,  nahit^,  and  TranaformatlDnB.  By  the  B£V,  J.  O.  Wood,  H.A. 
FX.S.  With  upwsida  ol  TOO  lUuBtrationB  Bngiaved  on  Wood  (1  coloured 
and  21  full  slw  of  page).    Bro.  price  2U. 

STBANOE    BWBLLIK&S ;    a    description  of  the    Habitatioiu 

Atliniala.abrldBedffom'HoniBH  without  Handi.'  By  the  Her.  J.  aWoOB, 
MJl.F,t,S.  With  about  eo  Woodcut  IlluatrationB,    Orown  -  -     -    -  ■■ 

A  TAICLIAB  HIBTOBT  of  BTBDS,     By  E.  Starut,  D.D.  F.aS. 

late  LwdBiibop  of  Norwich.  Berenth  Edition,  with  Woodcuta.  yep-U.id. 
Tlia  S&BMDKIEB  of  HATUBE  ud  riTITT  of  CBEATIOBT.     Br  I>T. 

Sbobqb  HASIWia.    Sto.  with  nuinerouiIllaBtratlons.lB«. 
Tha  SEA  and  Iti  LITIBtG  WOITDEBS.    B;  the  same  Anthor.     Tluid 

(Bngliah)  Edition,    Svo.  with  many  Qluatrationa,  Kit. 
Tha  TBOFICAL  WOBLS.    By  Dr.  Geo.  Habtwio.    With  8  ChromO' 

xylographs  and  ITS  Woodcuta.  Svo.  tit.' 
The  SUBTEBBAHEABt  WDBLB.     By  Dr.  Gboboe  Hartwio.     With 

3  Haps  and  about  80  Woodcuta,  Includicg  Bfull  aize  of  page.  Svo.  price  Sta. 
The  FOLAX  WOBLB  ,  a  Papular  Description  ofManandNatnie  Id  the 

Arctic  and  Antarctic  Begtons  of  The  Globe.    ByDr.OEOsai  Habtwis. 

With  B  ChromoijlDgraphg,  S  Uapg,  and  85  Woodeuta.    Bro.  ilt. 
ZntBT    and    SFBNCZ-S    DrTBODITCTIOir    to    SHTOKOLO&T,    or 

Elements  of  (be  Natond  History  of  Insecta.  Tth  Bditlon.   Crown  Bro.  It. 
UAITNSBS'B   TBEABUBT  of  ITATITBAL  HtSTOBT,   or   Popular 

Dietlooary  of  Zoola)^.  Beriaed  and  corrected  by  T.  B.  COBBOLIt,  HJ). 
?cp.  with  WO  WoodcotI,  Sj.  cloth,  or  SJ.  Bd.  bound  in  calf. 

Tha  TBEASTTBT  of  SOTAITT,  or  Popular  Dictionarr  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ;  Including  a  Olossary  of  Botanical  lerma.  Edited  by  J.Ltvduet, 
F.B.8.  and  1.  Hoobb,  F.L.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Oontributora  With  tiri 
Woodcut*  and  W  Bteel  Plata.    Two  Parts,  fop.  lis.  cloth,  or  1B«.  ealf. 

Tha  ELBKEmtB  af  BOTAVT  for  EAXILIES  and  BCHOOLB, 
Tenth  Edition,  rerlsed  by  TaoKAa  Hooaa,  F.L,B.    Fep.  with  IM  Woo^ 
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LOinMFI  nrOTOLOFXDIA  Bf  PUHTfl ;  com; 


TOLOFXDIA  Bf  PUHTfl ;  compriihis  the  Speeifi 
iriptlaD,  Onltura,  HlstoiT.  Ao,  of  ill  ths  Planta  fband  li 
Vlt1iupinids^U,aO«Wocidoata.   BTO.Ut. 


A  SIcnOKABT  of  SCIZSCE,  LITEKATUXE,  Mid  AST.  Fonnli 
Bdttkni,  r»«dlted  b;  W.  T.  Bkutdb  (the  orMuaJ  Author),  uid  Gmsax  V. 
Cox,  1L&.  uatitHl  b7  oonlributora  of  enunant  Boteatiflo  and  Utonj 
,  S  TOl*.  medium  Sro.  piioe  fSb  doth. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A  DICnOHABT  cf  CEEMIBTBT  and  the  Alliad  Branches  of  other 
Hdenoea.  By  HsHXT  W«TTB,  T.a.B,  iiilsted  bj  emiiieiit  Contriliuton 
Oomplete  In  fi  tOIi,  medium  8*0.  &  Si. 

■nppIanLent ;  bringing  the  Recocd  of  Chemical  DiscOFOry  down  to 
the  end  of  the  yeai  1M»;  includinK  iJso  sevenl  Additinna  to,  and  Cnrrectiou 
or,formerre!iilt>whlchhiLTeappeuedlnlBT0ftndl871.  ByBsmtY  Watts, 
B^,  P.E.8.  P.C^.  A-aiatad  by  aminent  Soientifl,;  snd  Praoti<al  Chemlsth 
Contribulon  Id  tho  Original  Work.    Sro.  price  31>.  Bd. 

BLEKEHTS  of  CEZXISTET,  Theoretical  and  Practic&L  Bj  W.  Aijjh 
HIU.BB,  M.D.  late  Prof,  or  Ghemiitry,  Slag't  Coll  London.  Poorth 
Bdltion.    Svoli.  8td.  £S.    PiBT  L  Chkicicu,  Phtbic9.  VU.     Pabf  II. 

laOBSABIO  CHBHiaTBT,    Sit.     PASf   IlL  OaBlUlia  OHUUilBY,  Sit. 

OimiirEB  of  CHEHIBTBT;   or,  Brief  Notes   of  Chemical  Faeto. 

B;  WimiiX  Oiiriis'a,  H3.  F.a.B.    Crown  Sro.  T.  6d, 
A  Couth  of  Praetlaal  Cheialitty,  fbr  the  use  of  Hcdical  Students. 

By  the  nme  Author.   Nev  Bditimi,  with  TO  Woodouts.   Crown  8to.  T«.  ed. 
Laetnieo  on  Animal  ChemiitiT,  delivered  at  the  Bofal  College   of 

Fbrildans  In  188}.    Br  the  same  Author.    Grown  Bra.  *>.  Bd. 
■ELECT    MBTHODB    in    CHXKICAL   AEALTBIB,  ohioflT   IKOB- 

OANIC.    By  WiLLiiJi:  Okooeeh,  P.B.B.    With  21  Woodouts.    Grown  Svo. 

prioe  lit.  td. 
CKEinCAI  iroiES  fiiT  the  LECTUBE  BOOM.     Bj  TaoitiB  Wood, 

P.O.S.    E  lols.  oTOwn  Svo.    I.  on  Heat  Uc  price  tit.    II.  on  the  Hetals.  E>. 
Tho  DIAOEOBIS,    FATHOLOGT,  and   TOEAHEEST  Of  DIBEABEB 

nf  Women ;  Indoding  the  DiaRnosia  of  I>rMn»no]F.    B;  Gluli,T  Hxwttt. 

U  J>.     Second  Edition,  eolarged  t  with  116  Woodcut  QlustntlloiU.  Sro.  Mt. 
On   BOKS  DISOBDEBS    of   the   HEBTOUB    BYBTSK   is  CHILD- 
HOOD 1  being;  the  Lumleian  Lecturei  delivered  before  the  Bo;*l  Cdlege  of 

PbTiiolatu  In  Harob  1871.   Bf  Chablii  Wbbi,  M  J).   Crown  8to.  prlee  Si. 
LBOTTBES  oa  tho  0I8EASES  of  lEEAECT  and  CHILDHOOS.    Bj 

CKABin  Wm,  U  J).  Ac  Fifth  Bdltion,  roTlMd  and  enlarged.   BTO.iet. 


D,ri,.=db,Google 


NHW  WORKS  vnataaD  ar  LONGHANB  un  CO.  is 

A  ST8TKII  of  BUSaEKT,  Theor^eal  and  FracdaO.    In  TrMdiu 

dited  bjT.HoLKlB,  U.A.  Ac  Siuveon  uid  Lwtnrar 
■ge'i  Hcwpltal,  and  Surgeon-in-Ghlaf  to  tha  Uetro- 
Editlon,  thoraughl;  renscd,  wltb  numerous  lllu>< 

The  BUSGIGAL  TaEATKENI  of  CEILDIIBH'S  DIBKASKS.  Bj 
T.  HOLKBS,  ILA.  &a.  lata  BurKeon  to  the  Hospital  fOr  Sitk  OlilldraD. 
Seconit  BdltioD,  with  S  Plates  and  111  Toodcuti.    8to.  21t. 

LSCTUBES  on  tha  FBIHCIFLES  and  PEAOnCX  of  PHYSIC.  Bj 
Sir  TEOMAfl  Watsoi,  But.  HJ).  Pifth  Edition,  thoroughly  raviwd. 
1  vols.  8>o.  prloe  36i. 

ISCIUSX8  on  SCBCtlCAL  lATHOLOOT.  B7  Sir  Juqeb  Paoit, 
Bart.  F.&.B.  TUrd  Bditiou,  replied  and  re.«dlted  bj  the  Aatbor  and 
Prafeuor  V.  Tdsikb,  M.B.   8to.  wUb  131  Woodouta,  lit. 

COOrEB'B  DIOnOVABT  of  FBACHCAL  BVBaXST  and  Enorelo- 
jHedlaofBurgicalSdenm.  KBwBditian,bn>u«htdoinitothepre8entlime, 
By  8.  A.  Labi.  Burgeon  to  St.  Hut'i  Hoapltal,  uristed  by  Tanoui  BmiiMnt 
Sm^eoai.   Voi.  II.  %<m.  completiuR  tlie  v^k.  [In  tht  prttt. 

On  CHSORIC  BSOHCEITIS,  oipecLallr  as  oonueoted  with  OODT, 

HHPHTBEUA,   and   SISEABBB  of  the  HKABT.     By  M.   Wg.nnir 

telBVALISSi 

_. —   torn.    By 

Wiixcuu.  HA.  U Ji.  Oion.  AuLstant-Phf rioiaa  to  the  Hoapital  h 
■umption  at  Brompton.  Beooud  Bditlun.  Crown  8vo.  e>. 
EEFOBIS  on  the  FBOaBXBS  of  FBACTICAL  and  SCIEHTIFIC 
HBDICINB  in  Different  VixU  ot  the  World.  Edited  b;  Hobace  Dobbu, 
H  J),  aatlated  by  numennu  aud  dtatlDguiahed  OouljutorB.    VoIb.  I.  and  IL 

PDLXOBABT  GOHBIFHTIIOR :   i»  Nature,  Tarietfea,  and  Tnu- 

meat :  with  an  Analysts  of  One  Thousand  Oases  to  eiempHb  its  Duration. 

By  C.  J.B.WiLLiuiia,  H.D.  F.B.B.andaT.  WiLLUHS,  U.A.U.D.  Onm. 
.     Post  Sfo.  price  lOj.  5d. 
CLINICAL  LECTUBES  on  OIBEABXB  at   the  LITEB,  JATFITDICI, 

and  ABDOMINAL  DB0F8T.    By  Chabms  MuBOHISOB.  1U>.    FoafSvO. 

with2tl  Woodcuts,  Idi.  e^ 
AITATOKT,   SE80BIFTIVB   and   SITBaiCAL.     Bj   Hbnrt  G&i<, 

PJLS.   'With  about  400  Woodoutt  ttma  Dlsseotiana.   Fifth  Bdltlon,  to 

T.  Houm.  U^  Oantab.  with  a  new  latroduotioa  by.the  Bdltor,     Bcmd 

OtrriJRia  ot  PHTBIOIOGT,  Hunan  and  ComparatiTe.  Bj  Johm 
HlBSBllL,  F.B.C.8.  Burseon  to  the  rnivenlty  Oolh^e  HospltaL  1  nil. 
crown  Sto.  with  I2i  Woodcuts,  3K. 

FETSIOIOGICAL  AVATOKT  and  PHYSIOIOQT  of  HAS.  Bj  the 
le  B,  B.  Todd,  M J).  P^B.  and  W.  BovKax,  FAS.  of  King's  OaOttst. 


cation,  with  many  Illustrations.    PuiIB  L  and  II.  price  U.  6d.  each. 
COPLAVD'S  DICTIOVABT   of  PBAOnOAL    KEBICIBtX,   abridged 
trum  the  laiver  work  and  throughout  branEht  down  to  tba  pnsent  Btata 
ot  Hedical  Sdeoce.    8to.  J6t. 
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U  NIW  WORKS  iVKMom  BT  LONGIUira  m>  OO. 

On  tlia  XAHITTAOTUIII   of   BZXT-ItOOI    tJJQAS.  In   KrOLJUn) 

and  IKBLAKD.    By  William  Obooeei,  TXB.    Orown  Bto,  vlth  11 

WoodcuU,  St.  Sd. 
QS.  FEEZm'S   ELEMEHTB  ofKATEBIA  M EDIC&  and  THISA- 

FEUTICS.  ■bridged  and  adapted  for  the  use  oF  Hedical  uidFharmaoeutiad 
PrBctltlnnora  tnct  Students;  and  compriaing  all  th«  Medicines  of  the 
British  PharmxoapiBli.  with  such  others  as  are  frsqUDntly  ordered  in  Pre- 
iKTiptionS  or  required  bv  the  Physician.  Edited  by  Prolfeasor  Bbstlei 
Pi.8.  to.  md  fij  Dr.  aBDWOOD.  F.Ca.  Ac.  With  135  Woodcut  Ulustra- 
tions.    Bvo,  price  1S>. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Mustrated  Editions. 

IE   VAISTLAED;    Pictnre*  fkim   tbe   Elf- World.     Bj  Biosahd 

DaiI,B.  With  ■  Poem  by  W.AixiHOaiu.  With  Biiteen  Platei,  oonUinlmr 
Thtrtj-BtiDesigns  printed  in  Oolonra,    Polio,  81».  Bd.  ^ 

EALF'EOITB  lECTUBES  o 

Pine  «iid  Ornamental  Arts.      . .. 

by  the  Author ;  with  GO  Woodcuts.    Crown  6yo.  Si.  td. 

AIBEBT    DUXEB,    HIS   LIFE  and    W02KS;    incladiiie  Anto- 


Tha  CEOSAIE   BOOK  (Or    EEQLAED:  tbe   Hrnms  tmnalated   by 

Miss  C  WiBEWOBxH  I  the  Tunes  unnfled  by  Prof,  W.  8.  Bbskktt  and 

Ono  GoLSBcmuDT.  Xiif,*to.iu.ad. 
Tlia  EEW  TEBTAKEira,  aitutrated  with  Wood  EngniTingH  after  the 

Early  Hast«rs,01ilefly  of  tbe  Italian  SehooL    Crown  Mo.eSi.  cloth,  gUt  top  • 
or  £l>  St.  elsganlly  bound  in  morooco.  ' 

LTBA  OEBUAinCA ;  the  duiBtian  Tear.    Trtmakted  by  CATHERim 
WiHEWOBTB  I  with  US  IllnstntiDna  on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  LsiaHTos. 

LTEA  fiEKKAHICA ;  the  ChriBtifta  Life,    nraaslated  b;  CATHXBira 
WiHKDosTH  1  with  about  awWoodont  Illnitrationaby  J.  Lbis-heox,  Paa, 


I.  LlISHTOB,  ^.S^.     4 

ATS'  and  PABLIE'B  1 

and  Proverbs  of  all  Na.  . .._. 

P.BJL.  Text  selected  by  K.  PieoT.    Imperial  BT0.31t.Si 
SACKED  and  LEaEHDABY  ART.    By  Mrs.  Jaxsbon. 
LaSBnd*   of   tb«   Saihti   and   Kartyra.       New   Editioii,    with     19 

Etchings  and  1ST  VoodcutB.   S  toIs.  Mguare  crown  Sro.  Sit.  id. 

Lagmdi  of  tbe  Konaitla  Orderi.     New  Edition,  with  11  Etchlnsi 

and  S8  Woodcut*-   1  ToL  •qoate  crown  Bto.  tu,  * 


WBW  WOBKB  rirsuisiii  IT  LONOIUHB  jurs  Oa  if 

8A0BED  ud  LEQZVDAST  UlT.     Bj  Mrs.  Jamokh. 
,l«Kaiidi   of   tha   Madonna,    New   Editioii,  with   37   EtchiuEi  uid 

ISO  Voodouta.  1  ToL  aquare  OTOva  Sio.  21*. 
I  TlLO  Eiitory  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Tfp«>  and  Frecnnon. 
,        Completed  by  Lttd;  Ei.sxt.AXM.    Bevtsed  Edition,  with  SI  Btohlngt  and 


77ie  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

SIBTOBT  of  the  OOI'HIO  BSTITAI ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  fat 
tlie  tut«  for  Madinril  Architecture  v»  retained  ia  Bngluid  durlnic  the 
battwocenturiei,  uidhiB  been  re^teloped  lathe  present.  SjO.  L.Eabt- 
I.UI,  Architect.  With  48  liluslratloiii  (Se  full  size  of  page).  Imperial  Sio. 
price  SU.  ed. 

aWlLTt  SnCYCLDFJKDIA  of  AHOEITEOXTTIIZ,  with  above  1,600 
EngTBvinga  on  Wood.  Fifth  Editicn,  rsvlud  and  enlarj^  b7  WuiT 
FATwasTS.    Sto.  bii.  M. 

A  KAinTAL  of  ABCHITScmjBE :    being  a  CoDcise  Historj  and 

BipUnatlon  of  the  principal  Stjlea  of  Europoin  Architeoture,  Ancient, 
HedlaaTsl,  and  Kenaissance^  with  a  Qlosaarv  of  Technical  Terms.  Bj 
Thohis  Mitchbll.   Crown  Sto.  with  1M  Woodcuta,  IQf.  td. 

HIKTS  on  HOVSBHOLD  TASTB  In  FTnuninilE,  UTKOLSIEBT, 
and  other  Details.  Bj  CBABUi  L.  Basii^sb,  Architect,  fiecoud  Bdition, 
with  about  M  niuatratloui.    Square  crown  Sto.  IS*. 

7BUTCI7LBB  of  KECEAITISII,  dengned  for  the  Uie  of  Stndenta  in 
the  rui>erallle>,  and  fOr  Bngineerins  Btudenta  genenllr.  Bt  K. 
Wuxia.M.A.  F,kS.  kc  Jacksonian  Vtahuar  In  the  IlniTertl^  of  Cam< 
hridga.    Second  Bdition,  enlarged  i  with  374  Woodcuta.    Sto.  TS*. 

LATHES  and  TTTBHIItO,  Simple,  KechaniHl,  and  OBHAKEHTAL. 
Bjr  W.  Hbhst  Dosthcott.  With  about  Uo  niustrationi  oa  Bteei  and 
Wood.  Sto.  \ii. 

VBI'S  DICTIOHAXT  of  ASTS,  KAIIIIPACTUBEB,  and  KIRXS. 
Sixth  Bdltlon,  DhleB;  rewritten  and  greatly  enlar^  by  Bonnr  Hn>T, 
YRS.  ualsled  by  numennia  Contributorf  eminent  in  Sdenoe  and  the 
Arte,  and  fkiniUar  with  Mannboturea.  With  aboTe  2,000  Woodcuts.  STola. 
medium  Sto.  price  £4  I4i.  id. 
,  HAVDBOOK  of  PBACTIOAL   TELKBAFET.    B7  R.  &  Ccllei, 

Uemb.  Inst.  C.B.  Bnxlnecr-in-Cbief  of  Telegn^a  to  tho  Foat  Office. 

Firth  Edition,  with  119  Woodcuts  and  9  PUlea.    Svo.  price  IW^ 
EHCTGLOPJtDIA  of  CmL  ZiraiNEEBIHa,  Hi8t«ri<^  Theoretical, 

andPiwjtiDaL  By  B.  OuMZ.  C.E.   With  abore  S.DO(l  Woodcuta.   Srctfc 
I   TREATISE  on  KILLS  and  KILLWOBE,      Bj  Sir  W.  PAiBaUHn, 

Bart.  F.B.S.     New  Edition,  with  IS  Flatca  and  321  Woodcuta.    J  Tola. 
I         Sto.  5i«. 

I  USEFUL  nrrOBKATIOH  tOr   EHQIHESBS.     By  the  same  Anthor. 

I         F1B8I,  Sbcond,  and  THias  Sekus,  with  many  Hatei  and  Wooikinta, 

[        STolSiCrown  8to.1(I(.  BfJ.eaoh. 

ha  AFFLICATIOir  of   CAST  1 

Pnrpesea.   By  Sir  W.  Fubbubi., . 

witESPlateaandllSWoodc^a.  Sto.  price  IBt. 
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ITBW  worn  rvauiKiD  ax  LOMGIUIIS  a 


nOir  BHIP  tVJLDTBa,  its  Huttny  and  Pngnm,  w  oomnkt. 

BwtaiiifBxpcrfiDHiWBwaHiiha,  Br tbe ame Anthtkr.   Wlth4FlitMa 

UOTMdOUU.    «TD.lgi. 
A  TXUTISB  M  tha  BTKAX  XaOITX,  in  in  mioiu  Am^catka 

tolflMi.MUUBt«uiNiTl«itlDn.B^wuaaDdA«TlDnttnreL  ByXBoDin 

0^  BIgUhBiLUIaD:«lthFartr^t,STHitei,ud»<«Woodi)ut^    tto.*    i 
OATIOHIUI  af  tk»  STKAX  EFQin,  in  in  TsrionB  Applicatiom  > 

HliiM,lIllli,B(aHnI(mTlB>tkin,  BMlwqrt,  uui  Asriaaltara.     BrUuwl 

AntkoT.  Vlth  «  WoodrabL   rep.  <U.  I 

KUSBME  Vf  til*  VrZiM  IBOnrX.  Br  the  nma  AnAor,  fomuDS  i 

¥¥T tiiiiiiirtiniiiiiii or  iiiii nifi  iiipimi  ■nii or TriiiMimiu    rep.f. 

■ouBmiBomnnBoraaannintiitiixAXETaimiiiiit  I 

nrionHMllcatloiii  to  Hluea,  will,  steam  KntgaMon,  Bailmvs,  and  Agri' 
cnltun>  Bfltsff  ft  Bnpplaiieiit  to  lbs  Author"!  'Catenhiam  of  um  8Ma 
iniliie.'  Br  JoEir  Bomtra,  O.H.  Nnr  Bditkoi,  Indodins  man*  Hn 
Bmnvlalt  withlMVoodcoti.   rep.tTO.lt. 

A.  IBEATISI  OB  tlu  80BEW  PBOPBLUB,  BCBXW  VXSSEIB.ud 
SorMT  Bnclna*,  aa  adqtted  Ibr  Dorpoaa  of  Peaoe  and  Wari  with  Notkx    < 
ototboTllaCliodf  ofPropaliicni.l^bleiortliaDliinnrioiuuut  PerfbrmMia 
of  Bore*  Steuncn,  aoil  datailed  Spndlkstloiia  o(  Shlpa  and  Bnginea.    Br 
I.  Bonura,  OJ.  nmrBditlon.vltliMHateaaiidlBT  Woodouta.  M0.SS1. 

XXAKPLia  of  IIODBBH  BTEUI,   AIS,  and   0A8  XKQimfl  d 
tha  moit  Approrad 'bpeikaa  employed  to  PainplK  n»IMirinB  HaehliieiT. 
ftr  LoeoTDOtlon,  and  lor  Anioultura,  mlnutoly  and  pnutioalQ  deacribsd. 
Br  Ion>  Bonura,  C  J.   laoauTHor  pabllcatlon  tn  MPkrn,prioe£f.til.    ; 
(BohilUrmlDBOiieTolumaMo.  vlth  about  M  Ratea  and  MO  WoodeuU. 

A  HISTOBT  •(  th«   KA.OEIHS.'WBOITaHT    HOIIEBT  and  LACI 
Hanulkctnrea.    Br 'WlUUN  Fblkiv,  FX.S.  F,8.B.    BojalBro.  £If. 


and  B.  BOKBis,  FhJ).  lU.    With  fiU  Woodcuts.    S  toU.  Sto.  prioe  £4  Itt. 
■nOEXLL'l  KAjnjAt  of  PBACTICAL  ASBATIBtO.      Third  Edi- 
tion, tar  the  mort  part  rfl-writtan,  with  all  tha  rsorait  DlaooTertaa  Ineoi- 
pOrMad,  ^  W.  Gbooxbb,  F.S.B.    With  19S  WDodouto.    Bto,  1S(. 

Tho  AST  of  FXSrTrXEaT :  tha  Hiatorr  and  Theory  of  Odonra,  and 

the  Hethoda  of  Bitnotlnff  the  Aronui  of  Plants.    Br  Dr.  Pnasn,  f  .0£ 
ThlidKdltloii,wlthESWoodoUtI.   Crown  Bto.  10*.  M. 

lOVIPDVB   HTCTCLOFASIA  of  AeKtOIILTUBB :   oamprimog  tht 

Jdylng-out,  InmroTement,  and  Uananment  of  Landed  Proptttj,  and  the 
OnltlntlOD  and  Hcnruimj  of  the  Froduotlonj  Ot  AgriODltura.    With  UM 
Woodouta.   tie,  lU. 
levdon'i   Xaerelapcdla  of  Oaidanlng;  eomprlring  tha  Theory  and 

Praotlca  or  Hortlcalturs,  Florlmilture,  ArborioultDra,  ud  l*^"Mrt  Gi^ 
dsnliw.    With  l.OOO  Woodouta.    Bto.  til. 
BATlBOrs  AST  of  TALinVS  XXVTB  and  TULACUB,  and  ClunM 
of  Tenant!  Upon   Qulttln>  Parmi,  hoth  at  Ulobaalm*!  and  iMb-DV 
HlhUiBdltloii,raTl!adbrI.C.  HoBIoa.    Ira.  IM  «A 
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ijKms  and  J/ora^  Works. 
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UoksL.     Puit  STO,  pi 

XABOHB  of  FAITH 

I>eT«)oped  and  Eiplaliied.    B;tbe  Ber.  0.8.DBEW,H.i.   E 
reTu«d  and  enlarged.    ?cp.  Svo.  prioe  Ba; 


CHBISIIAH  SACEBSOTAIIBK,  Tiewed  from  s  Lavman'B  atutdpoiiit 

or  tried  b;  Holy  Boripture  and  the  BarlytlTathera  :  with  a  abort  Sketch  at 
the  State  of  the  Oburch  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  tha  SeRinnatloD  in 
the  be^nnluK  of  the  Sixteenth  Oentni;.    By  loia  Jabdihb,  ILA.  LIJ), 


An  IHTEODirOTIOS  to  tlia  TEZDLOaT  of  tha  GSUSCH  Of 
EK3LAND.  In  an  Biposition  of  the  Tbirty-alUB  Artielea.  B;  tlu  Bar. 
1,  P,  BonrTBSB,  LL.D.    Fup.  Sto.  price  At. 

FITHDAKBiriAtS ;  or.  Bases  of  Belief  ooDceming  MAN  and  GOD: 
a  Haodbook  of  Uenttil,  Moral,  and  Beligloiu  PhUotopbj.  ,B7  the  Ber. 
T.  GBtnirs,  H JL   8ra.  price  IVf.Ad. 

PSATEBS  SZLICTXI)  from  tbo  COLLECTIOH  of  tlio  lat«  BABOH 

BDNSBIT.aadTnnBlatadbjOATHBKiHB  VmEVOBIB.   FiSlLFortha 
Punlly.    Pjxi  IL  Pnjen  and  HedlcatioDi  for  Frinle  Via.    Fop.  8to> 
prfoe  St.  &1. 
Tba    snrDZKrS    COKFSVDIITK    of   tbo    BOOS    of    OOmOK 


The  TBUTH  of  the  BIBLE :  Eridence  from  the  Mosaic  and  other 
B«oords  of  Oreatloni  tbe  Origin  and  Antiquity  ot  Hani  the  Science  oT 
SOTlpture ;  and  from  the  Arohawlogr  of  Uiftnvnl  Nations  of  the  Barth. 
B J  the  Eer.  B.  W.  Savilb,  MX    Ciowa  Bvo.  price  7t.  M 

CHTTBCESB  and  their  CRXEDS.  B7  the  Rev.  Sir  Phtmp  PHRBiNa, 
Bart,  late  Scholar  ot  Trin.  Coll.  Oambrldee,  and  CnlTersttr  Uedalliat. 
Orown  Bvo.  prioe  lOt.  Od. 

OOXBISXBATIDHB  on  tha  BETISIOH  of  tha  EHSLUH   SXW 

TBBTAUBNT.    By  C.  J.  Bluooti,  S J>.  Lord  Bldiop  of  Glouoglter  asd 
BrIrtoL   Peri  tiro,  prtoe  MM. 
An  XZPOBinoa  Of  tka  S9  ASTICLBB,  Hiitoriwl  and   DoetriniL 
By  B.HAXOLliBMim,S.D.LiirdBiiho[iorBl7.   irtnth.BdU.tn.lta. 


.oo^lc 


M  KIV  irOEIB  rarninn  n  LONOIUKB  ar>  OO. 

tkl    Un    Mtd   XFIBTLEB   of  ST.  PATTL.     Bj    the    Bev.   W.  I 

C0XKBUIlB,ILA^  UKl  tbaTery  BoT.  J.  B.  EowiOH,  u  J>.  D^an  (tf  CIimUt- 
LmusT  EsiTion,  with  ill  the  OrMnal  Illustntliiiia,  Hbdh.  I^otbcua 

on  Steal,  WoodouU,  Ac.    3  vols.  4ta.  48«. 
IsniiUDUTS  iDiiioir,  with  >  Belectton  or  Hapa,  Plates,  and  WoodcsU. 

1  Tols.  iqiiva  drawn  Sto.  su.  Cd. 
STDBvan'*  BviTiov,  revlaed  and  ooadsnnd,  with  m  niiutratiom  >» 

Hapa,   1  T(d.  orvwn  Bra.  price  Bi. 

thi  VOTAQX  and  BHIPWBBCE  of  ST.  PAUI;  with  DisMrtatMm 
on  the  Life  uul  Tiitliin  ot  Bt.  Luke  and  the  Ship*  ud  NarLatlon  (tf  ti* 
Aiudenta.     Br  jAJm  Bkith,  F^B.    Third  KdUion.    Crown  Sto.  10*.  U- 

A  OEinCAL  and  ORAICHATIOAL  COKMZHTART  on  8T.  7AUI/> 
BplMlea,   BfO.J.IUJCon,  DJl.Lordffiihopof  Qloocater  ABristoLB"^ 

OftUtlani,  Fourth  Edition,  Bf.  «dL 

Iphaiiuu,  Fanrth  Edicioii,  8f.  6d, 

Putoral  IpUtlei,  Foorth  Edition,  lOf.  6^ 

PhilippUni,  ColoBiiana,  and  FUltmon,  Tbird  Edition,  lO*.  ed. 

Thuialoaiau,  Third  Edition,  7t.'Bd. 

HIBTOBICAL  LECTUIIEB  on  the  LIFE  of  OUB  LOSD  JESUl 
CHBIST;  beinn  the  HulBenn  Lectures  for  1869.  By  C.  J.  Eiiicorr,  CJ), 
Iiord  Bishop  ot  Gloucester  aod  Bristol,    Fifth  Bdltioa.     Sro.  prioelii. 

ETIBEIICE  of  the  TSUTH  of  the  CEBISTIAB  BELIGIOH  dmiTtd 
from  thfl  Literal  Fulfilment  of  PropSeoy.  By  Ai,BxiHDBa  Kbits,  D.D. 
37th  EdltiDD,  with  numerous  Plates,  in  square  Sto.  1Z».  td. ;  also  the  SSth 
Bdltkin,  In  post  Sto.  with  II  Platca,  6>. 

Hi>tOT7  and  DeitinT  of  the  WoTid  and  Chnroh,  aooording  ts 
Bcripture.    By  the  same  Author.    Square  8va.  with  40  niuatnttioiia.  lOf. 

Am  UriBOSITOnOV  to   the  BTUDT  of   the  NEW  IBSTAKEHT, 

Critkal,  Biegetleal,  and  TbealogioaL   liy  the  Bev.  8.  Sa.txdsoh,  P-D. 

LLJ>.    lTola.BTO.80j. 
HABIWXU  HOBHS'B  mTBODQCTIOF  to  the  CBITICAL  STUDT 

aodKoowledgeof  theHolj  Bcriptorea,  as  last  reriiedi  with  4  Uapa  and 

SSVoodODliuidBaadmilet.  t  toIa.  8to.42i. 
KWAllVB  HISTOBT  ot  ISBAEL  to  the  DEATH  of  XOBSfl.     Ttsm- 

lated  from  the  GeTDii 

Uabtikbad,  U.A.    aaco! 

edited  bj  J.  E.  Caspbbtb 
The  HISTOBT  and  LITEBATUBE  of  the  ISRAELITES,  aceording 

to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.    By  C.  SB  Bothschild  ana 

A.  Da  E01H8CHI1.U,    Second  Edilion.rerised.    2  toIs.  post  8vo.  with  Two 

Haps,  price  lis.  60.    Abridged  Edition,  In  1  vol.  fcp,  8vo.  price  3i.  ed. 

Tbo  SEE  of  BOXE  in  the  HIDDLE  AOES.  B7  tho  Bey.  OawAU) 
J,  BMieaaL,  B.CLL.  and  HA.   Sio.  price  IGi. 

til*  TBBASVBT  of  BIBIiE  KHOWLEDei ;  being  a  Dicdonary  of  the 
Boaka,Fn«eni,Plaoea,  Brenli,  and  other  matters  of  wUoh  mention  U  made 
In  Hdy  BerlpiuM.   By  Bot.  J.  Anx,  H.A.    Vlth  Hapa,  It  PlMea.  and 


nnaenualfeodcnt*,  Fop.  sro.  price  Si,  eloUh  or  Shad: 


.,  Goo<;le 


NKW  WORKS  pvBiiian)  n  LONSHANB  urn  00.  ti 

Sgr  the  Ber.V.  Waann,  ILA.  ud  tite  Est.  V.  V.  miiKniKnr,  H^ 

■  Tala.BTO.Ji4>. 
ZTSBT-DAT  SCEIPmi  DiffiUULTiU  otplaiiwd  ud  Illiutnt«d, 

Br  J.  KPsMCorr,  HJL    Toi^L  JTsMAm  uil  ^orti  Toi.II,  £Ktt  uid 

Jolm.   tjoJt.t'io.tt.aoh. 
Tba  PUrTATIirOH  auA  BOOK  of  lOBEUA  OBITICALLT  XXAKIVED. 

Br  the  Bight  Ber,  J,  W,  GoLiiao,  D  J),  Lord  Biihop  of  Nktil,    PaogWw 

Baltion,  in  1  TOl,  oreini  Bra.  it. 
Fabi  VL  tAi  £af«r  Ze^ufoNdn  q^(A«  Ftntatmch.    Svo.  price  21>. 
Tha  TOSXATIOV  Of  OHXISTZFDOIC.    BjT.W.  Allom.    PutiL 

knd  U,  an),  prlee  12i.  euh  PurL 


A  VIgW  of  tha  B0EI7TUXX  EETSLAHOn  OOVCtXSaa  a 
jrUTUOB  BT1.TB.  By  BiOBlSs  'WOUKIZ,  DJ>.  Uts  AiobMihiv  of 
Dabllo.   Ninth  Bdltlou.   Pop.  Sto.  i*.', 

TH0U6HTI  fra  the  AQXi    Bf  Eueabith  H.  Sbwmu,  Anthurof 

'  Am;  Herbsrt '  Ao.    New  Edition,  rarlwd.    Fop.  Bto.  prioe  Bt. 

Faadng  Ihoi^liti  on Beliston.  Bf'theitme  Author.  Fop.  8to.  Ss. 6d. 
tolf-Euunlnatlen  before  Conflrmation.    Bj  (he  tame  Anthoi.   SSmo, 

price  K;KI. 

Baadlngi  tot  a  Xonth  Piaparatory  to  CanflTmatloB,  from  Writen 

ofthaSvlTUidBn^iehOhiiroh.    B;  tba  nma  Author.  ^.4«. 

Beading!  fOi  Ztotj  Day  In  lent,  oompDed  from  the  Wrifingf  of 

Blibop  JauiiT  Tatiax.    B;  the  aune  Anthw.   ?op.  Si. 
Fieparatloa  for  the  Holj  Communion ;   the   DeTotioni  chieflj  from 

tliBwarkiDrJsBm[TTi.YUis.    B7  the  lune  Anthor.   SlmaL  If . 

THOnOETS  fDi  the  HOLT  WKEK  toi  Tonng  Fononi.  Bj  the  Anthot 

Ot 'AmrHarbert.'    NawBdition.    Fcp.8Ta.St. 

PBIITCIPLXI  of  ZSITCATIOB  Srairn  from  Hatnre  and  BerelatloBt 

and  applied  ta  Fanale  Education  In  the  Upper  C^«Me.    BrtheAuthOI 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    1  toIh.  lep.  Ua.  td. 

lIHaXBB  and  80ROB  of  the  CHTBCH :  bdng  Biogruthical  Sketehei 

aftbeEymn-'Wrltenlnallthe  prindpil  OoUectioni;  <rl^  Hotci  on  thdr 
FnhniaiidHTTOnj.    By  Jdbiah  HiLLnt,  ILA.    Feet  Gni.  price  1(U.  61I. , 

ITBA  QEBHAHIOA,  traiulated  from  the  Gennan  hj  VBm  C.  Wiiik> 
VOBTE.  FiBBT  BnBiEi.  Hnnoi  lor  the  flDDdaya  and  Ohlrf  FeeUnli. 
SaooxDSBzna, theOhrlitbnIilfe.  Fop.3b6<loaob8BKii«. 

<  IPmnrAL  SOVeS  ■  tu  the  BVHDATB  and  HOLIBATI  throngh- 
-ultheTeer.  Br  J.8.B.lfoimLL(IJiJ>.^flwarEKhimand  Burd Dean, 


th  Edition,  Sixth  ThODMndTFcp.  M.  id, 

the  BEATITTIDEB ;  AbaMUMit  before  Ood  |  Sorrow  for  Sin )  Heekneii 

—  ■-'-"     "Tdre  for  HoUncMi  GentlanMBiP—"- --" — ■    -^- "-— 

srlnge  br  Ohriit.   B^theiMne.  0 
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jrWW  VOBU  tVBuiXMD  sr  LOVOIUn  a: 


VH&TILrt!  mBOSVOTOST    LIUOKB    <m   the    CHBIBTIAI 


lino?    7IBX1IT   lATLOK'l    XITTIU   WOBZI.    With  UA    b; 
Bm«r  H»BB.  Barbad  ud  oonsoted  b^the  Be*.  IXP.Bdks,  iotou. 


TravelSf  Voyages,  &c. 

EOW  U  IIE  HOBWAT.    B7  Captain  J.  B.  Campbell.    With  Mtp 

andSVoodouti.   Pep.  tro.  price  M 
FAIT  and  the  PTZSVEXB.    BfConnt  Henkt  Subsbll,  Member  of 

ths  Alpina  Olub,  Ao.    VlthBUafn.    Vop.  tro.  prfoe  M. 

HUTEI    iA   the    STTHITT   SOUTH;  incladiDj;  the  Atila*   MomHaint 

■    "b  0«et  of  tl     "-■^-  -  ■     ■' — ■-     "-  -■-  '  "  •  --    — 

:n,  H.i.  Coi 
0.  pride  Sit. 

the  PLAT8S0OFD  of  E1TS0PZ.    ByLmJBSiKPHMH.ItteFr^dvit 

of  ths  Alptne  Olnb.  With  *  niuitntloiig  nDgTaied  on  Voodb;  B.  Vbnnper. 
Orovn  Bvo,  priee  IDt.  Sd. 

OAOOKB;  oit  UTIAV'I  COOmtT.  Bj  Jooah  Oilbkxt,  one  of 
the  Antlwn  of  'Th«  DolomKa  Hoontain*.'  With  Hap.  Taeatmlle,  and  4» 
niuitralloni,   ImperUl  Sra  ti«.  M. 

EOXrM  of  XXSBOISE  In  the  ALPS.    B7  Joem  Ttsdaul,  IXJ). 

F.B.8.    BeooDd  ScUHon,  with  T  Woodcuta  by  B.  Whihfib,    Crown  Sro. 

pTtoe  lU.  Bd. 
TKATKLI  Is  the  CUTSAL  OATTOAIITI  end  BABEAJT.    loelndiBC 

TUli  to  Amnt  and  Tabnai  and  Aioenti  of  Kubck  and  Blbnu.   Br 
D,  W.  TuinnLS.    BqnareiiroiRiBTo.vithHKpi,  Aa.lgi, 

nonrUa  in  TTBOL  ead  EUewhan.  Tnm  a  FamUr  Sketeh-Bcxft. 
BftbeAathartMofATojageen  Qvos,' Ae.  Seoond  HdJtion,  BmaQ  Me, 
itlh  nomaroui  Dliutntlan*,  Ha 

EOV  ▼!  IIBET  tht  IVIULEB ;  or,  a  Tojtge  en  Zinag  in  Bwltser- 
Iiiia  Humm  wtlh  lomsHembna  (/ the  Aiivm  OLirn.  ^rom  the  Bhet^ 
Be^efoagof  thel^rtr.   In  oUlirax  4to.  wlthlKlOIlliutiaUoia,  lOkT^^ 

■lATIE    TEAOEB ;  or,  Pen  and  PraeH  Bketohea  In  ItalT.     Bt  the 
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ITXW  WORKS  vcnnHn  >t  LONQHAHI  in  OOt,  U 

MAI  of  tlw  OHUH  of  MOHT  BLUTO,  from  an  Ktul  Bnmr  la 
iaa»-ua«.  By  a.  AsaU'Biiilt.  P.BAJL  X.AA  PabllthMl  vaim  tha 
Anthorl^  of  ths  Alplus  Olnb.  In  OhramOUtlKisniphir  on  sitn  itaat 
drawlns-pHNn'  ISiii.  ■  ITln.  prloa  lOf.  or  moontsd  on  ouini  in  a  foldinc 
tmaa,lU.l£ 

WZSTWASD  br  KAH;  the  New  KonU  to  th«  East,  B7  W.  F.  Rae. 
With  Uap  ahsvlng  tbe  Lines  of  Ball  betvean  the  Atluitlo  %ad  tba  PadBo 
mi  Bevtuini  of  the  Boilnj.    BeocHiil  Edition.    FoaC  Sro.  price  IDs.  M. 

HIBTOBT   of   DIBCOTXRT  In  oor  AUITBALABIAH    COLOHIIB, 


ZieZAOaiVe  AXOireBT  DOLOKITXS.  Bt  the  Anthor  of '  Hov  we 
Spent  tha  BnmoKff,  or  a  Tinace  an  Zlfnai  bi  Swltiarlud  and  Tyrd.' 
WithnpwanlaoflOgilliuitridonib;theAutbor.    ObloDS 4tO. prioe IM 

TIw  DOLaUTZ  XOVmAnia ;  Exeat^oot  thrangfa  TjnA,  CarintUa, 
Oandola,  and  FrinH,  18B1-1MB.  Bt  J.  Qixbu*  and  O.  O.  Oanamnju 
WJLQA  With  numennu  III  ^^ 


Tbe  AlFIHX  GUIBB.    B7  Jobs  Bux,  H.B.LA.  UU  Freildent  of 

the  Alpine  Clnb.    Thorou^ilj  Sevlnd  Bdltloni,  In  Tlina  Tolumea,  polt 
Sto.  with  Uapa  and  other  Illartratlonj  :— 

eriBI  to  the  WSSTXBir  ALFS,  includmg  Mont  Blue,  Honte  Bom, 

Zermatt,ft«.  Price  tt.Sd. 
avna  to  tlw  CSVTEAL  alps,  Inelndlu  an  a*  Obnland  IMitrieb 

Frke  ».  M. 
aVUtt  to  tha  XA8TXSV  ALPS,  price  lOi.  td. 
Introduetlon  on  Alplno  TravellisK  tn  Sanaral,  and  on  tk*  ewlofr 

of  tba  Alpi,  prloa  It.    Baeh  of  tha  Thiw  VolonHs  or  Parti  of  the  .^Ip^M 
gaJrit  mar  Da  had  with  tblj  Iitbodcotioz  prefixed,  price  Ir.  eitra. 

TUITt  t«  KHUKEABLB  FLACX8 :  Old  Ealla,  Battle-lteldt,  and 

Stooea  lOnrtiatiT*  of  Btriklos  Paaaaeea  to  Bn^iih  Blitorr  and  Foatir- 
B7  WmiAM  HoWITT.   1  Tolf.  aquara  crown  Btd.  with  Woodonta,  WW, 

Tha  BUBAL  im  of  ZVQLAHD,     Bj  the  (amo  Author,     WUh 
Woodonti  br  Bowlok  and  Winiaau.  Kedhun  Bto,  IK,  «iL 


Works  of  Fieiion. 

FOPIUAB  BOKAirCIfl  of  the  mSSIE  AeSI.  By  Qbobm  W. 
Cox,  HJL  Anthor  of  'The  Ujtbologr  of  tba  Aryan  Nationi'  Ac  and 
BtiiTACB  HiKTOT  Jona.   Orown  Sto.  price  lOt.fld. 
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HEW  WOREB  tvwiMVB  BT  LONSHAITS  un>  CO. 


LoTHltB,  fe  I      HBBBllWi.  TkHTLB,  (I. 

COHIffOBBT,  e*:  COHTifilBl  PlBMIFO,  4o.  B(. 

Stbil,  Si.  Albot,  Ixtox.  Ac.  (t. 

TxirCEBD,  S(.  I^  roDKa  DMxa,  Ac  Si. 

TSNEItl,  to.  I       TlVTAB  ObXT,  Si. 

ne  XODXBH  ITOTZUara  LIBBABT.    Each  Work,  in  ennnt  8to. 

omnplflts  tn  a,  Single  Tolmne  i~ 


mSili;  boards  I  St. 

\,  t(.  bovdi  I  u.M 
St.baudJtK.ail.iai 


d.boardii  St.  oloth. 


Bkuokt-Hoobb'b  Mix  Bibubb  ij/fAd  Tiu.vtb,  b.  b«(di ;  tt.  U.  doth. 
nsn! ;  a  Tale.    By  W.  STECiaii  Tsbhoh,  Anther  of  ■  B«alltiei  of 

Irish  Life.'   Second  Bditlon.   S  loli.  pMt  gro.  prloe  ELi. 
The    HOKE    »t    HXATBXBBBAI;    a  Tale.      B7  the  Anthoi  of 

'HFerloy.'    Pep.  8to.  price  Si. 
CABnrET  EBmOK  of  BTOBIEB  ani  TALIS  hj  Una  Sewul:— 
Akt  Hbkbebt,  iM.td.  1       ITOBS,  Si.  M. 

GsBTscDB,  It.  ad.  KAinAxnrs  Ajhtoi,  It.  ad. 

The  BiKL'i  DirQHiiZ.  El.  td.    |       Uabs-asbt  PiBCtrii.  U. 
HiFisimCB  •i/'  Lm,  £1.  M.  LurVTor  Pi^bdhaoi,  Si.  M. 

Clst*  Hux,  Si,  Cd.  I       UlaDi.1,  M.  Sd. 

STOBIEB   and    TALES.      By  E.  M.  Sewbli,      ComprkinK:— Amy 

Herbert  1  Oerinnde ;  The  Eirl'i  Deughter  j  The  Bxporienoe  of  QA 1  Otere 
HiJl:  Itots;  Kattiuine  ABbtan;  Hirgsret  PerdTel;  Laneton  FwaonagAi 
and  tinula.  The  Ten  Worki,  ooniplete  In  El);bt  Tolumn,  orown  Bto.  bound 
in  Iwther,  and  mDlalQed  In  a  Box,  price  42t. 

A  SlimpM  of  the  World.  By  the  Anthor  of  'Amy  Heil«Tt.'  Fcp.  7s.  9d, 
The  JooTul  of  a  Eome  Lifa.  By  the  same  Aathor.  Fort  8to.  9>.  id. 
After  Life;  sSeqael  to'TheJonmslof  a  Home  Zilfe.*  Price  10*.  ed. 
inrCLE  FETES'B  TAIBT  TALE  for  the  NIITETEBSTE  OEKTnm. 

Bdltedhy  B.  M.SlwBLt,  Author  of*  Amy  Herbert,' 4c.    Fop.gTO,  It.ed. 
THE   QIAVT ;   A  Witch's  Story  for  Boglish   Boyi.     By  the   same 
Author  and  Editor.    Fcp.  Bvo.  priee  El. 

WOKOZaFTTL  STOBIEB  from  ITOBWAT,  SWSDBV,  and  ICZLAVD. 

Adanted  and  nmiuEed  by  Jcui  OoDDASD.    With  ■□  Introductory  Bwu 

byttoRts.  G.  W.  Cox,  Sl.A.  and  Sit  Woodcute,    Square  port  Sro.  4«. 
A  VISIT  to  XT  DiacOITTEirTED  COITBIK.    Beprintcd,  with   some 

Addition*,  from  JCraur't  Magaeint.    Crown  8m.  price  U.  HA 
BECEEB'8  GALLUS ;  or,  Boman  Boenei  of  the  Time  of  Aanuttu- 

with  Rotea  and  EicursuBes.   NewEdlUon.    PartBro.fi.  M. 
BECEEB'B  CHABICLES;  aTaleillDJtiative  ofPriTate  LifeamoDg  the 

AndentGreeks:  «l.hNot«t  and  BienrauMa.  New  Edition.  Poit  Sro,  f  ■.  SA 


NEW  W0BK8  FVBUlHn)  BT  lONeUAIf  B  axd  Oa  U 

CASISXT  XDimnr  ot  HOms   and   TAIEI  by  Q.  J.  Wbitb 

DlO-BI  GaUID,  M.   >  I  HOUOT  HODU,  D*. 

KJiTB  Ootvstxt,  m.  Tiu  QitBBB'a  Hixm,  A*. 

Good  tob  Nothirs,  prioe  Ct. 
TAIEB  of  AFdXKT  OBEECE.      Bj  Ghibob  W.  Cox,   VLA.  late 
Bcholu  ot  Trln.  Ooll.  Oioa.    Crown  Bto.  ])ric<  a>.  M. 

A  lUEITAI  of  KTIHOLOQT,  in  the  form  of  QaHtion  and  Annrer. 

Bj  the  tune  Aathor.    Fcp.  S*. 
OTTB  RHILSBEVS  STOBT,  by  ooe  of  tbelr  QoMhM,    Bt  the  Anthof 
of 'TDTmeaZlgUK,' ■Hstoreain  TmVte    Biulf  Mo.  with  Blitjr  Illnf 
tnttons  Oy  Vba  Author,  prioe  lilt,  td.    . 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

A  TIBIOH  of  CEEATIOir,  a  POEX ;   with  an  Introduction,  &eo1o- 

rloil  and  Oritical.    By  CuTEBEBi  CoLLinawOOD.  VA.  uid  B.M.  Oion. 

P.L.8.  to.  Author  of  '  Hamblea  of  >  NatunlliC  on  Che  Shone  end  Weten  of 

the  CbiiA  Heu,'  Ac    Crown  Bro.  price  It.  td. 
The  BTOBT  of  OAUTAICA  BTTSDHA  and  Ua  CBEED ;  an  Epic.    By 

ttTrmiBn  PnJixtpa.    Squan  fcp,  8ro.  price  S*. 
BALLADS  and  LTBICB  of  OLD  JBAECS;  with  other  Poems.    'By 

A.  Labo,  Fellow  of  Uorton  College,  Oifbrd.    Squan  fOp.  Sfo.  price  Ct. 

BOHGB  of  the  8IXBBAB.    Bj  JoAstm  Hnxm.    New  Edition,  revised 

by  the  Author.    Pep.  Sto.  price  t*. 
TEOXAS   KOOBE'S    FOEnCAL   WOBKB,  with  the  Author'^   latt 
Copyright  Addition!  :— 
BoAmocK  Editios.  crown  Bro.  price  it.  td. 

Phopli's  KniTiOB,  nquare  crown  Syo.  with  lUuatrationa,  prioe  lOt.  Sd. 
LiBRiBT  EwTtoR,  medium  Sto.  Portrait  and  ViBnette,  14a. 
VOOBFB  IBIBE  KELODIES,  MadiM'a  Edition,  with  ICl  Bteel  FlatM 
from  Original  Drawings.    Buper-royal  Sto.  Sit.  td. 

Vlnlatnro  Edition  of  Koore'i  Iriih  Kalodlea  with  Hadiie'i  De> 

«lgni  (as  abore)  reduced  in  Uth«gr^>hy.   Imp.  Umc  KU-Sd. 
KMBB'S   LALL&   BOOEH.     Tnmiel'*    Edition,   with    68   Wood 

BngisTliigi  (rem  orlgliial  Diawingi  and  otbn  niiutnrtloni.   Pop,  Mo. 111. 
SOVTHKTB  FOBTICAL  WOBZB,  with  the  ADthor*!  Urt  CorrectiOQi 

and  :oapyrWit  Addition*.    Libraiy  Bdltlon,  In  1  toL  medium  Brot  with 

Forbidt  arid  Vignette,  IM. 
UTB  of  AVOIBirT  BOKE;   with  Ibtj  and  the  Armada.     B]r  the 

BJshl Hon.  Lonii Uaoavut.   \tmo.it.td. 
Lord  Kaaanlaj'i  taji  of  Anaient  Borne.    With  90  lUnitrstion*  on 

ITood.  fMm  the  Antique,  from  l>rawingi  by  Q.  SOKISI.   Pop,  Mo,  n*. 

Kinlatnn  Edition  of  Lord  Kaeanlay'i  Layi  of  Anaient  Bona, 

with  the  tllnatrattonl  (aa  aboTo)  rednced  in  LithoKrapbr.  Imp.ienu).IIl*.M. 
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iriW  VOBKS  V 


aOLSnUTH'B  FOlnOAI    VOKKB,   irith  Wuod  Engnvinci  t 
SnIfiiabTlIamtMntftfaaHTOHnrsCin.   Imparial  Ibno.  T*.  ■£ 


with  the  nma  IlXDtlftiTIon,  S  nU.  top.  b.  W.  nch. 

PDKKB.    B7  Jufl  laoBLOw.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Fep.  Bto.  St. 

70I1EB  by  Jms  Ingslow.    With  nevlj  100  ninitntioni  by  Eminent 
Artl(ti,gn8nTedoDVoodl7thflBn)t}unDuEiZL,    Fop.  Md,  tlA 

A  BTOBT  of  DOOX,  uid  othM  Foam.    Bj  Jmui  Ihqmlot.     Third 

Bditloii.  Fcp.(f. 
JOHV  JEBinireHAirB  IlnrSSkl.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  Si.  6d. 


Foenu.'    Fc^.  Bio.  prjoe  S«  M 
TOBEB  by  ESWAKD  7ABDLXT:— 
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